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PREFACE. 


When  (ill  1802)  this  work  was  first  suggested 
by  the  Proprietors  of  Mn  Steevens's .  elaborate 
edition,  it  was  the  Editor's  intention  to  illustrate 
the  plays  of  our  immortal  bard,  by  a  selection 
of  the  most  important  and  interesting  notes 
which  the  labours  of  the  various  commentators 
had  accumulated.  In  this  he  was  encouraged 
by  Mr.  Steevens  himself,  who,  in  the  Advertise- 
ment to  his  edition  of  fifteen  volumes,  1793, 
after  apologizing  for  the  prolixity  and  number 
of  his  notes^  seems  to  anticipate  the  time  when 
**  a  judicious  and  frugal  selection"  might  be 
made  ftom  the  labours  of  all  his  coadjutors. 
<  In  attempting  to  form -such  a  selection, 
which  the  present  Editor  published  in  1803,  and 
which  is  now  reprinted  for  the  third  time,  his 
object  was  to  separate  the  conjectural  from  the 
decisive  explanations  »  and  amendments,  —  to 
leave  the  reader  under  no  diflSculty  which  in- 
vestigation had  already  removed,-^and  to  furmsh 
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vi  PREFACE. 

every  information  that  could  contribute  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  text,  or  of  the  history  of  the 
play. 

Whatever  regarded  questions  of  taste  or  emen- 
dation, it  was  his  wish  to  retain,  but  the  pre- 
scribed limits  of  an  edition  like  the  present, — 
an  edition  that  was  intended  tol)e  strictly  useful, 
and  easilv  to  be  consulted — one  in  which  what- 
ever  was  wanted  might  be  found  without  effort, 
and  comprehended  without  study —must  be 
expected  to  exclude  the  tedious  and  angry  eon? 
tests  of  rival  critics,  and  the  prolix  quotations 
from  authorities  in  support  of  their  opinions* 
These,  however  necessary  to  the  niceties  of  verbal 
criticism  and  antiquities  of  phraseology,  and 
often  honourable  to  the  industry  and  judgment 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  devoted  their  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  purification  of  the 
text,  are  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  general 
reader,  unless  where  they  can  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion  which  may  in  few  words  convey  some 
useful  information^ 

The  text  of  the  editions  of  this  selection, 
printed  in  1803  and  1811,  was  that  of  the  cor«r 
rected  copy  left  by  Mr.  Steevens,  and  edited  by 
Mn  Isaac  Reed,  21  vols.  1803.  In  the  present 
republication,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the 
variom  readings  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Malone  in 
bi3  last  edition  (1821):  and  thus,  by  repeated 
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collations,  and  every  mode  of  critical  investiga. 
tion,  the  text  may  now  be  thought  to  be  fixed 
beyond  the  hope,  or  at  least  the  probability,  that 
any  future  discoveries  will  be  able  to  add  much 
to  its  purity.  The  obscurities,  however,  which 
yet  remain,  and  the  doubts  which  have  not  yet 
been  resolved,  are  stated  in  the  notes,  to  prevent 
the  reader  from  being  ashamed  of  not  under* 
standing  what  the  most  profound  critics  hav($ 
been  hitherto  unable  to  explain. 

In  selecting  the  notes,  the  names  of  the  an- 
notators  have  seldom  been  retained,  unless  where 
they  relate  to  contested  points.  Notes  of 
CRITICISM,  however,  have  generally  their  authors' 
names,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  preservation  of 
all  Dr.  Johnson's  remarks  of  this  kind  will  not 
be  thought  superfluous,  since  they  are  almost 
universally  quoted  as  authorities,  and  are  indeed 
inestimable  both  for  matter  and  manner.  These, 
and  his  celebrated  preface,  seem  indispensable 
to  every  edition  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  illustra- 
tion is  at  all  admitted.  It  is  at  his  recommend- 
ation that  Mr.  Pope's  preface  is  also  prefixed, 
<^  valuable  alike  for  composition  and  justness  of 
remark,  and  containing  a  general  criticism  on 
his  author,  so  extensive  that  little  can  be  added, 
and  so  exact  that  Utile  can  be  disputed;"  a 
character  which  many  will  probably  think  ought 
to  be  transferred  to  Johnson's  ^lore  elaborate 
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and  complete  investigation  of  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare. 

But  while  it  is  hoped  that  nothing  has  been 
omitted  which  can  assist  in  removing  the  obscu- 
rities of  the  poet's  style,  his  indecencies  have 
been  left  without  notice  or  comment,  the  present 
editor  being  of  opinion  that  the  principal  an- 
notators  have  disgraced  their  characters,  and 
insulted  public  decency  by  loading  their  pages 
with  such  discussions  as  would  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  other  work. 

The  HISTORY  OF  THE  STAGE  is  merely  an 
abridgement  of  Mr.  Malone's  labour^  on  that 
subject^  to  which  he  made  no  addition,  in  his 
subsequent  inquiries.  Having  originally  brought 
it  down  to  the  age  of  Garrick,  he  had  executed 
all  that  he  intended-— a  history  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  stage  from  the  first  barbarous 
attempts  at  dramatic  exhibition,  until  it  arrived 
at  the  state  in  which  Garrick  found  it,  and  in 
which  it  still  remains.  Show  and  splendour  have 
perhaps  in  our  time,  too  frequently  predomi* 
nated,  but  the  public  has  lost  none  of  its  enthu- 
siasm for  Shakspeare,  when  his  works  have  been 
illustrated  by  the  talents  of  the  eminent  perfor- 
mers who  have  appeared  within  the  last  forty 
years. 

Instead  qf  a  verbal  index,  a  complete  glos- 
sary of  Shakspearean  language  has  been  com- 
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PREFACE.  ix 

piled,  at  no  small  labour,  for  the  present  edition, 
and  it  is  hoped  will  serve  for  the  purposes  of 
ready  ccmsultation,  and  the  adjustment  of  col- 
loquial disputes. 

The  LiF£  OF  Shakspeare,  prefixed  to  our 
edition  of  1803,  was  an  attempt,  and  the  first  of 
the  kind,  to  collect  the  disjecta  membra  of  his 
biography,  scattered  over  the  volumes  of  Johnson, 
Steevens,  and  Malone.  A  few  particulars  are  now 
added  firom  the  latter,  who  had  begun  a  more 
elaborate  narrative,  but  did  not  live  to  continue  it 
farther  than  the  arrival  of  Shakspeare  in  London. 
This  sketch  may  be  useful  as  exhibiting  to  the 
reader  at  one  view  all  that  is  known  of  the  personal 
history  of  our  great  bard  ^  and  it  can  pretend  to 
no  other  merit. 

ALEXR-  CHALMERS. 

January^  1823. 
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SKETCH 


OF   THE 


LIFE  OF   SHAKSPEARE. 


WiixiAM  Shakspeare  was  bom  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  on  the  23d  day  of  April,  1564. 
Of  the  rank  of  his  family  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an  opi- 
nion. Mr.  Rowe  says,  that  according  to  the  register 
and  certain  public  writings  relating  to  Stratford,  his, 
ancestors  were  **  of  good  figure  and  &shion"  in  that 
town,  and  are  mentioned  as  **  gentlemen ;''  but  the  re- 
sult of  the  late  as  well  as  early  inquiries  made  by  Mr. 
Malone  is,  that  the  epithet  gentleman  was  first  applied  to 
the  poet,  and  even  to  him  at  a  late  period  of  his  life* 
Mr.  Malone's  inclination  to  elevate  Shakspeare's  ta^ 
mily  cannot  be  doubted,  yet  he  is  obliged  to  confess 
that,  after  thirty  years'  labour,  he  could  find  no  evidence 
to  support  it. 

His  father,  John  Shakspeare,  according  to  Mr.  Ma- 
loners  conjecture,  was  bom  in  or  before  the  year  1530. 
John  Shakspeare  was  not  originally  of  Stratford,  but, 
perhaps,  says  Mr.  Malone,  of  Snitterfield,  which  is  but 
three  miles  firom  Stratford.  He  came  to  Stratford  not 
very  long  after  the  year  1550.  Former  accounts  have 
reported  him  to  have  been  a  considerable  dealer  in 
wool,  but  Mr.  Malone  has  discovered  that  he  was  a 
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glover;  and,  to  add  importance  to  this  discovery \  he 
has  given  us  a  historical  disseitation  upon  the  state 
of  the  glove  trade  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time.  Biit, 
notwithstanding  the -flourishing  state  of  diat  trade  in 
Stratford,  and  a  conjecture,  that  John  Shakspeare  fur- 
nished his  customers  with  <^  leathern  hose,  aprons,  belts, 
points,  jerkins,  pouches,  wallets,  satchels,  and  purses,'' 
Mr.  Mfdone  confesses,  that  from  all  this,  the  poet's  father 
derived  but  a  scan^  maintenance. 

John  Shakspeare  had  been,  iii  1568,  an  of&cer  or 
baili£F  (high-bailiff  or  mayor)  of  the  body  corporate  of 
Stratford,  and  chief  alderman  in  1571.  At  one  time, 
it  is  said  that  he  possessed  lands  and  tenements  to  the 
amount  of  500/.,  ^the  reward  of  his  grandfather's  &ithful 
and  approved  services  to  king  Henry  VII.  This  might 
account  for  his  being  elected  to  the  magistracy,  had  it 
not  been  asserted  upon  very  doubtful  authority ;  but 
Mr.  Malone  is  of  opinion,  that  these  <^  &ithftil  and 
approved  services"  must  be  meant  of  some  of  the  an- 
cestors of  his  wife,  one  6f  the  Ardens. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  former  wealth,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  as  it  is  found  in  the  books  of  the  corporation, 
that  in  1579  he  was  excused  the  trifling  weekly  tax 
of  fourpence,  levied  on  all  the  aldermen ;  and  that  iii 
1586  another  alderman  was  appointed  in  his  room,  in 


« **  On  the  subject  of  the  trade  of  John  Shakspeare,  I  am  not 
^  under  the  necessity  of  relying  on  conjecture,  being  enabled,  after^a 
*'  verytedunu  and  troublesome  tearch^to  shut  up  this  long  agitated  ^pies- 
**  tion  for  ever  "  Malone's  Life  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  70.  of  his 
Aew  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Plays  and  Poems,  21vols.  8vo.  1821. 
It  does  not  appear  where  any  question  about  the  trade  of  John 
Shakspeare  was  ever  agitated.  His  being  a  dealer  in  wool  was  first 
asserted  by  Mr.Rowe,  and  silently  apquiesced  in  by  all  succeeding 
editors  and  commentators,  Mr.  Malone  not  excepted,  until  he  dis- 
covered that  John's  trade  was  that  of  a  glover ;  and  then,  in  his 
imagination,  he  had  the  honour  of  shutting  up  a  hng  agitated 
question  ybr  ever. 
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consequence  of  his  dedining  to*  attend  oh  the  business 
of  that  office. 

'  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1557,  was  the 
youngest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  Arden,  of 
Welluigcote  or  Wilmecote,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
by  Agnes  Webb  his  wife*  Mary  Arden's  fortune, 
Mr.  Malone  has  discovered,  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence ! 

Mr.  Arden  is  styled  a  "  gentleineii  of  worship,"  and 
the  family  of  Arden  is  very  ancient.  Robert'  Arden  of 
Bromich,  Esq.,  is  in  the  list  of  the  Warwickshire  gentry, 
returned"  by  the  commissioners  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
king  Henry  V.",  A.D.  1433.  Edward  Arden  was  sheriff 
of  the'  county  in  1568.  The  woodland  part  of  this 
county  was  anciently  called  Ardem^  afterwards  softened 
tO'Arden^  and  hence  the  name. 

'  It  was  formerly  said  that  John  Shakspeare  had  ten 
children,,  and  it  was.  inferred,  that  the  providing  for  so 
large  a  ikniily  must  have  embarrassed  his  circumstances; 
but  Mr.  Malone  has  reduced  them  to  eight,  five  of 
whom  only  attained  to  the  age  of  maturity, — four  sons 
and  a  daughter.  Our  illustrious  poet  was  the  eldest  of 
the  eight,  and  received  his  education,  however  narrow 
or  liberal,  at  the  free^school  founded  at  Stratford. 

From  this  he  appears  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
office  of  some  country .  attorney,  or  the  seneschal  of 
some  manor  court,  where,  it  is  highly  probable^  he 
picked  up  those .  technical  law  phrases  that  frequently 
occur  in  his  plays,  and  wfiich  could  not  have  been  in 
common  use  unless  among  ptofessional  men.  It  has 
been  remarked,  but  the  remark  will  probably  be  thought 
of  no  great  value,  that  he  derives  none  of  his  allusions 
from  the  other  learned  professions.  Of  amusements, 
his  favourite  appears  to  have  been  falconry.  Very  few, 
if  any  of  his  plays,  are  without  some  allusions  to  that 
sport ;  and  archery,  likewise,  appears  to  have  engaged 
much  of  his  attention. 
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xiv  LIFE  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

Mr.  Ci^U  conjecturesy  that  his  early  marriage  pre- 
vented his  being  sent  to  one  of  die  universities.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  as  Dr.  Fanner  observes,  that  his  early 
life  was  inoompalible  with  a  coarse  of  education ;  and 
it  is  certun  that  <^  his  contemporaries,  fiiends  and 
'<  foes,  nay,  and  himself  likewise,  agree  in  his  want  of 
*^  what  is  usually  termed  literature."  It  is,  indeed,  a 
strong  argument  in  &vour  of  l^iakspeare's  illiterature, 
that  it  was  maintained  by  all  his  contemporaries,  many 
of  whom  have  bestowed  every  other  merit  upon  him, 
and  by  his  successors,  who  lived  nearest  to  his  lime, 
when  ^  his  memory  was  green :''  and  that  it  has  been 
denied  only  by  GHldon,  Sewell,  and  others,  down  to 
Upton,  who  could  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
truth.  Mr.  Malone  seems  ipdined  to  revive  thdr 
opinion,  but  finds  it  impossible. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  (1582)  or  perhaps  a  litde 
sooner,  he  married  Aj^ne  Hathaway,  who  was  seven 
years  and  a  half  older  than  himself.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  one  Hathaway,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
substantial  yeoifean  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford. 
Of  his  domestic  economy  or  professional  occupation  at 
this  time,  we  have  no  information ;  but  if  we  may  credit 
former  accounts,  by  Rowe,  &c.,  it  would  appear,  that 
both  were  in  a  considerable  degree  neglected,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  associating  with  a  gang  of  deer-stealers. 

It  is  said,  tliat  being  detected  widi  them  in  robbii^ 
the  park,  that  is,  stealing  deer  out  of  the  park  of  sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near  Stratford,  he  was  so 
rigorously  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman  as  to  be  obliged 
to  leave  his  fiunily  and  business,  whatever  that  mi^t 
be,  and  take  sdielter  in  London.  Sir  Thomas,  on  this 
occasion,  was  exasperated  by  a  ballad  which  Shakspeare 
wrote,  (probably  hk  first  essay  in  poetsy,)  of  whidi  the 
following  stanza  was  communicated  to  Mr.  ddys  :^*— 

**  A  pariiemente  member,  a  justice  of  peace, 

**  At  home  a  poor  scare-crowe,  at  London  aitasse,  ■  •  : 
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<'  If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  volke  miscaUe  it, 
''  Then  Lucy  is  lowsie,  whatever  befall  it: 

^  He  thinks  himself  greate, 

**  Yet  an  asse  in  his  state 
*<  We  allowe  by  his  ears  bat  with  asses  to  mate. 
^  If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volke  miscalle  it, 
**  Sing  lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befiiU  it." 

In  our  preceding  edition,  we  remarked  that  these 
lines  do  no  great  honour  to  our  poet»  and  the  satire 
was  probably  unjust ;  for,  although  some  of  his  admirers 
have  exclaimed  against  sir  Thomas  as  a  ^^  vain,  weak, 
"  and  vindictive  magistrate,"  he  was  certainly  exerting 
no  very  violent  act  of  oppression  in  protecting  his  pro- 
perty against  a  young  man  who  was  degrading  the  com- 
monest rank  of  life,  and  who  had  at  this  time  bespoke 
no  indulgence  by  any  display  of  superior  talents.  It 
was  also  added,  that  the  ballad  must  have  made  some 
noise  at  sir  Thomas's  expence,  for  the  author  took  care 
it  should  be  afiixed  to  his  park  gates,  and  liberally  cir- 
culated among  his  neighbours. 

In  defence  of  Shakspeare,  Mr.  Malone  attempts  to 
prove  that  our  poet  could  not  have  oflFended  sir  Thomas 
Lucy  by  stealing  his  deer:  first,  because  (granting 
for  a  moment  that  he  did  steal  deer)  stealing  deer  was 
a  common  youthfiil  frolic,  and  therefore  could  not  leave 
any  very  deep  stain  on  his  character :  secondly,  it  was 
a  practice  wholly  unmixed  with  any  sordid  or  lucrative 
motive,  for  the  venison  thus  obtained  was  not  sold,  but 
freely  participated  at  a  convivial  board :  thirdly,  that 
the  ballad  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  written  in  ridicule 
of  sir  Hiomas  Lucy  is  a  forgery :  and  lastly,  that  sir 
Thomas  Lucy  had  no  park,  and  no  deer. 

After  this  very  singular  defence  of  Shakspeare,  which 
occupies  thirty  of  Mr.  Malone's  pages,  besides  some 
very  prolix  notes,  he  appears  to  be  perplexed  to  know 
what  to  do  with  Shakspeare's  resentment  against  sir 
Thomas  Lucy.     That  he  had  a  resentment  against  this 
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gentleman  is  certain,  and  that  he  retained  it  for  many 
years  is  equally  certain,  for  he  gave  vent  tait  in  1601, 
when  he  wrote  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  about 
a  year  after  sir  Thomas's  death. 

Mr.  Malone,  after  allowing  that  various  passages  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  above-mentioned  play,  afford 
ground  for  believing  that  our  author,  on  some  account 
or  other,  had  not  the  most  profound  respect  for  sir 
Thomas,  adds,  **  the  dozen  white  lucesy  however,  which 
Shallow  is  made  to  comn^end  as  ^  a  good  coat,'  was 
hot  sir  Thomas  Lucy's  coat  of  arms:  though.  Mr. 
Theobald  asserts  that  it  is  found  on  the  monument  of 
one  of  the  fomily,  as  represented  by  Dugdale.  No 
such  coat  certainly  is  found,  either  in  Dugdale's  Antiqui- 
ties of  Warwickshire,  or  in  the  church  of  Charlecote, 
where  I  in  vain  sought  for  it.  It  is  probable  that  the 
deviation  fi'om  the  real  coat  of  the  Lucies,  which  was 
gules,  three  lucies  hariant,  argent,  was  intentionally 
made  by  our  poet,  that  the  application  might  not  be  too 
direct,  and  give  offence  to  sir  Thomas  Lucy's  son,  who, 
when  this  play  was  written,  was  living,  and  much  re- 
spected, at  Stratford." 

As  the  deer-stealing  story  has  hitherto  been  told  in 
order  to  account  for  Shakspeare's  arrival  in  London,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  Mr.  Malone  would  have 
been  enabled  to  substitute  some  other  rea^n,  and  to  pre- 
cede the  arrival  of  our  poet  with  some  circumstances  of 
more  importance  and  of  greater  dignity;  but  nothing 
pf  this  kind  is  to  be  found.  We  have  lost  the  old  tradi- 
tion, with  all  its  feasible  accompaniments,  but  have  got 
nothing  in  return.  All  that  Mr.  Malone  ventures  to 
conjecture,  is,  that  when  Shakspeare  left  Stratford,  "  he 
was  involved  in  some  pecuniary  difficulties." 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  which  was  probably  in 
the  year  1586,  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old, 
he  is  said  to  have  made  his  first  acquaintance  in  the 
play-house,  to  which  idleness  or  taste  may  have  directed 
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him,  and  where  his  necessities,  if  tradition  may  be 
credited,  obliged  him  to  accept  the  office  of  call-boy,  or 
prompter's  assistant  This  is  a  menial  whose  employ- 
ment it  is  to  give  the  performers  notice  to  be  ready  to 
enter,  as  often  as  the  business  of  the  play  requires  their 
appearance  on  the  stage.  Pope,  however,  relates  a  story 
communicated  to  him  by  Rowe,  but  which  Rowe  did  not 
think  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  life  which  he  wrote, 
that  must  a' little  retard  the  advancement  of  our  poet  to 
the  office  just  mentioned.  According  to  this  story, 
Shakspeare's  first  employment  was  to  wait  at  the  door  of 
the  play-house,  and  hold  the  horses  of  those  who  had 
no  servants,  that  they  might  be  ready  after  the  perform- 
ance. But  *^  I  cannot,"  say^;  his  acute  commentator, 
Mr.  Steevens,  ^'  dismiss  this  anecdote  without  observing 
"  that  it  seems  to  want  every  mark  of  probability. 
^*  Though  Shakspeare  quitted  Stratford  on  account  of  a 
**  juvenile  irregularity,  we  have  no  reason  to  suj^se 
^^  that  he  had  forfeited  the  protection  of  his  father,  who 
"  was  engaged  in  a  lucrative  business,  or  the  love  of  his 
"  wife,  who  had  already  brought  him  two  children,  and 
^^  was  herself  the  daughter  of  a  substantial  yeoman.  It 
**  is  unlikely,  therefore,  when  he  was  beyond  the  reach 
^^  df  his  prosecutor,  that  he  should  conceal  his  plan  of 
"  lifej  or  place  of  residence,  fromthbse  who,  if  he  found 
<^  himself  distressed,  could  not  &il  U>  affi>rd  him  such 
^*  supplies  as  would  have  set  him  above  the  necessity  of 
"  holding  horses  for  subsistence.  Mr.  Malone  has  re- 
<^  marked,  in  his  <  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Order  in 
**  which  the  Plays  of  Sliakspeare  were  written,'  that  he 
<*  might  have  found  an  easy  introduction  to  the  stage : 
*^  for  Thomas  Green,  a  celebrated  comedian  of  that 
"  period,  was  his  townsman,  and  perhaps  his  relation. 
"  The  genius  of  our  author  prompted  him  to  write 
"  poetry ;  his  connexion  with  a  player  might  have  given 
<^  his  productions  a  dramatic  turn;  or  his  own  sagacity 
^^  might  have  taught  him  that  fame  was  not  incompatible 
VOL.  I.  a 
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"  with  profit,  and  that  the  theatre  was  an  avenue  to 
"  bodi.  That  it  was  once  the  general  custom  to  ride  on 
"  horseback  to  the  play  I  am  likewise  yet  to  learn. 
"  The  most  popular  of  the  theatres  were  on  the  Bank- 
"  side ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  satirical  pamphleteers  of 
"  that  time,  that  the  usual  mode  of  conveyance  to  these 
"  places  of  amusement  was  by  water,  but  not  a  single 
"  writer  so  much  as  hints  at  the  custom  of  riding  to 
"  them,  or  at  the  practice  of  having  horses  &eld  during 
"  the  hours  of  exhibition.  Some  allusion  to  this  usage, 
"  (if  it  had  existed,)  must,  I  think,  have  been  discovered 
"  in  the  course  of  our  researches  after  contemporary 
"  fashions.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  we  receive 
"  this  tale  on  no  higher  authority  than  that  of  Gibber's 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  ISO.  Sir  William 
"  Davenant  told  it  to  Mr.  Betterton,  who  communi- 
"  cated  it  to  Mr.  Rowe,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  related  it  to  Mr.  Pope." 

Mr.  Malone  concurs  in  opinion  that  this  story  stands 
on  a  very  slender  foundation,  while  he  differs  with  Mr. 
Steevens  as  to  the  fact  of  gentlemen  going  to  the  theatre 
on  horseback.  With  respect  to  Shakspeare's  father 
"  being  engaged  in  a  lucrative  business,"  we  may  re- 
mavk  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  at  the  time 
our  author  came  to  London.  He  is  said  to  have  arrived 
in  London  in  1586,  the  year  in  which  his  &ther  re- 
signed the  office  of  alderman,  and  was  in  decayed  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  in  whatever  situation  he  was  first  employed  at  the 
theatre,  he  appears  to  have  soon  discovered  those  talents 
which  afterwards  made  him 

**  The  applause]  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  stage  !" 

Some  distinction  he  probably  first  acquired  as  an 
actor,  although  Mr.  Rowe  was  not  able  to  discover  any 
character  in  which  he  appeared  to  more  advantage  than 
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that  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  The  instructions  given  to  the 
players  in  that  tragedy,  and  other  passages  of  his  works, 
show  an  intimate  acqumntance  with  the  skill  of  acting, 
and  such  as  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  our  own  days.  He 
appears  to  have  studied  nature  in  acting  as  much  as  in 
writing.  Mr.  Malone,  however,  does  not  believe  that 
he  played  parts  of  the  first  rate,  though  he  probably 
distinguished  himself  by  whatever  he  performed ;  and 
the  distinction  which  he  obtained  could  only  be  in  his 
own  plays,  in  which  he  would  be  assisted  by  the  novel 
appearance  of  author  and  actor  combined.  Before  his 
time,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  actor  could  avail  him* 
self  of  the  wretched  pieces  represented  on  the  stage. 

Mr.  Rowe  regrets  that  he  cannot  inform  us  which  was 
the  first  play  he  wrote,  nor  is  that  a  point  yet  determined. 
Mr.  Malone  in  his  first  edition,  appears  to  have  at- 
tained something  conclusive;  but  in  his  last  edition,  he 
has  changed  the  dates  of  so  many  of  the  plays,  that  we 
can  only  refer  to  the  lists  given  at  the  end  of  his  History 
of  the  Stage.  The  progress  of  Shakspeare'g  tast^  or 
genius,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  asc^rt^in  with  any 
certainty. 

His  plays,  however,  must  have  been  not  only  popular, 
but  approved  by  persons  of  the  higher  order,  as  we  are 
certain  that  he  enjoyed  the  gracious  favour  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  was  very  fond  of  the  stage ;  and  the  par- 
ticular and  affectionate  patronage  of  the  earl  of  South- 
ampton, to  whom  he  dedicated  his  poem  of  "  Venus 
and  Adonis,"  and  his  "  Rape  of  Lucrece/'  On  sir 
William  Davenant's  authority,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  this  nobleman  at  one  time  gave  him  a  thousand 
pounds  to  enable  him  to  complete  a  purchase.  Hiis 
anecdote  Mr.  Malone  thinks  extravagantly  exaggerated, 
and  considers  it  as  far  more  likely  that  he  might  have 
presented  the  poet  with  an  hundred  pounds  in  return  for 
his  dedications. 

At  ihe  conclusion  of  the  advertisement  prefixed  to 
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Lintot's  edition  of  Shakspeare's  poems,  it  is  said,  "  that 
"  most  learned  prince  and  great  patron  of  learning, 
^^  king  James  the  First,  was  pleased  with  his  own  hand 
**  to  write  an  amicable  letter  to  Mr.  Shakspeare  :  which 
"  letter^  though  now  lost,  remained  long  in  the  hands 
**  of  sir  William  D*  Avenant,  as  a  credible  person  now 
**  living  can  testify."  Dr.  Farmer  with  great  probability 
supposes,  that  this  letter  was  written  by  king  James  in 
return  for  the  compUment  paid  to  him  in  Macbeth.  The 
relator  of  this  anecdote  was  Sheffield,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. These  brief  notices,  meagre  as  they  are,  may 
show  that  our  author  enjoyed  high  fevour  in  his  day. 
Whatever  some  may  think  of  king  James  as  a  "  learned 
*^  prince,"  his  patronage,  as  well  as  that  of  his  prede* 
cessor,  was  sufficient  to  give  celebrity  to  the  founder  of 
a  new  stage.  It  may  be  added,  that  Shakspeare's  un- 
common merit,  his  candour,  and  good-nature  are  sup- 
posed to  have  procured  him  the  admiration  and  acquaint- 
ance of  every  person  distinguished  for  such  qualities. 
It  is  not  difficult  indeed  to  suppose  that  Shakspeare 
was  a  man  of  humour  and  a  social  companion,  and  pro- 
bably excelled  in  that  species  of  minor  wit  not  ill  adapted 
to  conversation,  of  which  it  could  have  been  wished  he 
had  been  more  sparing  in  his  writings. 

How  long  he  acted  has  not  been  discovered,  but  he 
continued  to  write  till  the  year  1614.  During  his  dra- 
matic career  he  acquired  a  property  in  the  theatre,^ 
which  he  must  have  disposed  of  when  he  retired,  as  no 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  his  will.  His  connexion  with 
Ben  Jonson  has  been  variously  related.  It  is  said  that 
when  Jonson  was  unknown  to  the  world,  he  offered  a 
play  to  the  theatre,  which  was  rejected  after  a  very  care- 
less perusal,  but  that  Shakspeare  having  accidentally 
cast  his  eye  on  it,  conceived  a  favourable  opinion  of  it, 

«  In  1603  be  and  several  others  obtained  a  licence  from  king 
James  to  exhibit  comedies,  tragedies,  histories,  &c,  at  the  Globe 
Theatre  and  elsewhere. 
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and  afterwards  recommended  Jonson  and  his  writings  to 
the  publick.  For  tiiis  candour  he  is  said  to  have  been 
repaid  by  Jonson,  when  the  latter  became  a  poet  of  note, 
with  an  envious  disrespect.  Jonson  acquired  reputation 
by  the  varie^  of  his  pieces,  and  endeavoured  to  arro- 
gate the  supremacy  in  dramatic  genius.  Like  a  French 
critic,  he  insinuated  Shakspeare's  incorrectness,  his  care- 
less manner  of  writing,  and  his  want  of  judgment;  and, 
as  he  was  a  remarkable  slow  writer  himself,  he  could 
not  endure  the  praise  frequentiy  bestowed  on  Shakspeare^ 
viz.  that  he  seldom  altered  or  blotted  out  what  he  had 
written.  Mr.  Malone  says,  that  ^'  not  long  after  the 
^^  year  1600,  a  coolness  arose  between  Shakspeare  and 
^^  him,  which,  however  he  may  talk  of  his  almost  idola-. 
**  trous  affection,  produced,  on  his  part,  from  that  time  to 
"  the  death  of  our  author  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
^^  much  clumsy  sarcasm  and  many  malevolent  reflections.^' 
But  from  tiiese,  which  were  until  lately  the  commonly 
received  traditions  on  this  subject,  the  learned  Dr. 
Fanner  was  inclined  to  depart,  and  to  think  Jonson's 
hostility  to  Shakspeare  absolutely  groundless :  and  this 
opinion  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  more  recent  critics, 
Jonson  had  only  one  advantage  over  Shakspeare,  that 
of  superior  learning,  which  might,  in  certain  situations, 
give  him  a  superior  rank,  but  could  never  promote  his 
rivalship  with  a  man  who  attained  the  highest  excel- 
lence without  it.  Nor  will  Shakspeare  sufier  by  its 
being  known,  that  all  the  dramatic  poets  before  he  ap- 
peared were  scholars.  Greene,  Lodge,  Peele,  Marlow, 
Nashe,  Lily,  and  Kid,  had  all,  says  Mr.  Malone,  a  re- 
gular university  ^education ;  and,  as  scholars  in  our 
universities,  frequently  comiposed  and  acted  plays  on 
historical  subjects.  ^ 

.3  This  was  the  practice  in  Milton's  days.  **  One  of  his  objections 
**  to  academical  €»iucation,  as  it  was  then  conducted,  is,  that  men 
''  designed  for  orders  in  the  church  were  permitted  to  act  plays/'  &c. 
Johnson's  Life  of  Milton. 
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The  latter  part  of  Shakspeare's  life  was  spent  in  ease^ 
retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  his  friends.  He 
had  accumulated  considerable  property,  which  Gildon 
(in  his  "  Letters  and  Essays"  in  1694,)  stated  to  amount 
to  SOOL  pet'  annum;  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  1000/.  in  our 
days ;  but  Mr.  Malone  doubts  whether  all  his  property 
amounted  to  much  more  than  200/.  per  annum^  which 
yet  was  a  considerable  fortune  in  those  times ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  he  might  have  derived  200/.  per  annum 
from  the  theatre  while  connected  with  it. 

He  retired  about  four  years  (1611  or  1612)  before 
his  death,  to  a  house  in  Stratford,  of  which  it  has  been 
thought  important  to  give  the  history.  It  was  built  by 
sir  Hugh  Clopton,  a  younger  brother  of  an  ancient 
family  in  that  neighbourhood.  Sir  Hugh  was  sheriff 
of  London  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.,  and  lord 
mayor  in  that  of  Henry  VII.  By  his  will  he  be- 
queathed to  his  elder  brother's  son  his  manor  of  Clop- 
ton, &c.,  and  his  house  by  the  name  of  the  Gtrat  House 
in  Stratford.  ^  A  good  part  of  the  estate  was  in  pos- 
session of  Edward  Clopton,  Esq.  and  sir  Hugh  Clop- 
ton, Knt.  in  1733.  TTie  principal  estate  had  been  sold 
out  of  the  Clopton  family  for  above  a  century,  at  the 
time  when  Shakspeare  became  the  purchaser ;  who,  hav- 
ing repaired  and  "modelled  it  to  his  own  mind,  changed 
the  name  to  New  Place^  which  the  mansion-house,  after- 
wards erected  in  the  room  of  the  poet's  house,  retained 
for  many  years.  The  house  and  lands  belonging  to  it 
continued  in  the  possession  of  Shakspeare's  descendants 
to  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  when  they  were  re- 
purchased by  the  Clopton  family.  Here  in  May  1 742, 
when  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Macklin,  and  Mr.  Delane,  vi- 


»  The  account  of  this  house  in  Malone's  Shakspeare,  1821,  is  the 
same  which  appeared  in  his  edition  of  1790,  but  which  he  probably 
would  have  corrected,  had  he  seen  some  further  information  on  the 
subject,  by  Mr.  Wheler,  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxix.  and  vol.  Ixxx. 
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«ited  Stratford,  they  were  hospitably  entertained  iinder 
Shakspeare''s  mulberry-tree  by  sir  Hugh  Clopton.  He 
was  a  barrister-at-law,  was  knighted  by  king  Gecwrge  !•, 
and  died  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age,  in  Dec.  17-51. 
His  executor,  about  the  year  1752,  sold  New  Place  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gastrell,  a  man  of  large  fortune,  who  re- 
sided in  it  but  a  few  years  in  consequence  of  a  disagree- 
ment with  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford :  as  he  resided 
part  of  the  year  at  Lichfield,  he  thought  he  was  assessed 
too  highly  in  the  monthly  rate  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor ;  but  being  very  properly  compelled  by  the 
magistrates  of  Stratford  to  pay  the  whole  of  what  was 
levied  on  him,  on  the  principle  that  his  house  was  oc- 
cupied by  his  servants  in  his  absence,  he  peevishly 
declared,  that  that  house  shoi]dd  never  be  assessed  again ; 
and  soon  afterwards  pulled  it  down,  sold  the  materials, 
and  left  the  town.  He  had  some  time  before  cut  down 
^akspeare's  mulberry-tree  *,  to  save  himself  the  trou- 
ble of  showing  it  to  those  whose  admiration  of  our  great 
poet  led  them  to  visit  the  classic  groimd  on  which  it 
stood.  That  Shakspeare  jdanted  this  tree  appears  to 
be  sufficiently  authenticated.  Where  New  Place  stood 
is  now  a  garden.  —  Before  concluding  this  history,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  mention  that  the  poet's  house  was 
once  honoured  by  the  temporary  residence  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  queen  to  Charles  I.  Theobald  has  given  an 
inaccurate  account  of  this,  as  if  she  had  been  obliged  to 
take  reftige  in  Stratford  from  the  rebels ;  but  that  was 


*  **  As  the  curiosity  of  this  house  and  tree  brought  much  fame, 
and  wore  company  and  profit  to  the  town,  a  certain  man,  on  some 
disgust,  has  pulled  the  house  down,  so  as  not  to  leave  one  stone 
upon  another,  and  cut  down  the  tree,  and  piled  it  as  a  stack  of 
firewood,  to  the  great  vexation,  loss,  and  disappointment  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  however,  an  honest  silversmith  bought  the  whole  stack  of 
wood,  and  makes  many  odd  things  of  this  wood  for  the  curious." 
Letter  in  Annual  Register,  1760.  Of  Mr.  Gastrell  and  his  Lady,  see 
Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  vol.  ii.  p.  456.  edit.  1822,  4  vol. 

a  4^ 
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not  the  case.  I%e  marched  from  Newark,  June  16, 164S9 
and  entered  Stral&rd  triumphantly  about  the  22d  of 
the  same  month,  at  the  head  of  3000  foot  and  1,500 
horse,  with  150  waggons  and  a  train  of  artillery.  Here 
she  was  met  by  prince  Rupert,  accompanied  by  a  large 
body  of  troops.  She  resided  about  three  weeks  at  our 
poet's  house,  which  was  then  possessed  by  his  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Nash,  and  her  husband. 

During  Shakspeare's  abode  in  this  house,  his  plea- 
surable wit,  and  good-nature,  says  Mr.  Rowe,  engaged 
him  the  acquaintance,  and  entitled  him  to  the  friendship 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  This  may 
readily  be  believed,  for  he  was  entitled  to  their  respect. 
He  had  left  his  native  place,  poor,  and  almost  unknown. 
He  returned  ennobled  by  fame,  and  enriched  by  for- 
tune. 

Mr.  Rowe  gives  us  a  traditional  story  of  a  miser,  or 
usurer,  named  Combe,  who,  in  conversation  with  Shak- 
speare,  said,  he  fancied  the  poet  intended  to  write  his 
epitaph  if  he  should  survive  him,  and  desired  to  know 
what  he  meant  to  say.  On  this  Shakspeare  gave  him 
the  following,  probably  extempore : — 

"  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  engraved, 
'Tis  an  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav'di 
If  any  man  ask,  who  lies  in  this  tombe  ? 
Oh !  ho !  quoth  the  devil,  'tis  my  John-aF-Combe." 

TTie  sharpness  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  stung  the 
man  so  severely  that  he  never  forgave  it.  These  lines, 
however,  or  some  which  nearly  resembled  them,  ap- 
peared in  various  collections,  both  before  and  after  the 
time  they  were  said  to  have  been  composed ;  and  the 
inquiries  of  Mr.  Steevens  and  Mr.  Malone  satisfactorily 
prove  that  the  whole  story  is  a  fabrication.  Betterton 
is  said  to  have  heard  it  when  he  visited  Warwickshire  on 
purpose  to  collect  anecdotes  of  our  poet,  and  probably 
thought  it  of  too  much  importance   to   be  nicely  ex- 
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amined.  We  know  not  whether  it  be  worth  adding  of 
a  story  which  we  have  rejected^  that  a  usurer,  in  Shak- 
speare's  time,  did  not  mean  one  who  took  exorbitant, 
but  any  interest  or  usance  for  money,  and  that  ten  in 
the  hundred,  or  ten  per  cent,  was  then  the  ordinary 
interest  of  money.  It  would  have  been  of  more  con- 
sequence, however,  to  have  here  recorded  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  first  edition,  that  Shakspeare, 
during  his  retirement,  wrote  the  play  of  Twelfth  Night; 
but  unfortunately,  in  his  last  edition,  he  carried  the  date 
of  this  play  back  to  the  year  1607. 

Shakspeare  died  on  his  birth-day,  Tuesday,  April  23, 
1616,  when  he  had  exactly  completed  his  fifty-second 
year^,  and  was  buried  on  the  nortfi  side  of  the  chancel, 
in  the  great  church  at  Stratford,  where  a  monument  is 
placed  in  the  waU,  on- which  he  is  represented  under  an 
arch,  in  a  sitting  posture,  a  cushion  placed  before  him, 
with  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  rested  on  a 
scroll  of  paper.  The  following  Latin  distich  is  en- 
graved under  the  cushion :  — 

Judicio  Pylium,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  pqpulus  mceret,  Olympus  haheU 

"  The  first  syllable  in  *  Socratem,*  says  Mr.  Steevens, 
**  is  here  made  short,  which  cannot  be  allowed.  Per- 
"  haps^we  should 'read  *  Sophoclem.'  Shakspeare  is 
"  then  appositely  compared  with  a  dramatick  author 
^'  among  the  ancients:  but  still  it  should  be  remem- 
"  bered  that  the  eulogium  is  lessened  while  the  metre 
**  is  reformed ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  our 
.  "  early  writers  of  Latin  poetry  were  uncommonly  negli- 
"  gent  in  their  prosody,  especially  in  proper  names. 
"  The  thought  of  this  distich,  as  Mr.  ToUet  obsei-ves, 

6  The  only  notice  we  have  of  his  person  is  from  Aubrey,  who 
says,  ^  he  was  a  handsome  well-shaped  man,"  and  adds,  ''  verie 
^  good  company,  and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleasant,  and  smooth 
«  wit." 
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^'  might  have  been  taken  from  the  Faery  Queene  of 
"  Spenser,  B.  11.  c.  ix.  st  48.,  and  c.  x.  st  8. 

^^  To  this  Latin  inscription  on  Shakspeare  may  be 
**  added  the  lines  which  are  found  underneath  it  on  his 
"  monument :  — 

**  Stay,  passenger,  why  dost  thou  go  so  fast  ? 
"  Read,  if  thou  canst,  whom  envious  death  hath  plac*d 
''  Within  this  monument ;  Shakspeare,  with  whom 
*'  Quick  nature  dy'd;  whose  name  doth  deck  the  tomb 
'*  Far  more  than  cost;  since  all  that  he  hath  writ 
**  Leaves  living  art  but  page  to  serve  his  wit." 
«  Obiit  An®.  Dni.  1616. 
aet.  55,  die  25  Apri" 

**  It  appears  from  the  verses  of  Leonard  Digges,  that 
"  our  author's  monument  was  erected  before  the  year, 
"  1623.  It  has  been  engraved  by  Vertue,  and  done 
"  in  mezzotinto  by  Miller." 

On  his  grave-stone  underneath  are  these  lines,  in  an 
uncouth  mixture  of  small  and  capital  letters :  — 

<'  Good  Friend  for  lesus  SAKE  forbeare 
«  To  diGG  T-E  Dust  EncloAsed  HERe 
«  Blese  be  T-E  Man  ?  spares  T-Es  Stones 
"  And  curst  be  He  ?  moves  my  Bones." 

It  is  imcertain  whether  this  request  and  imprecation 
were  written  by  Shakspeare,  or  by  one  of  his  friends. 
They  probably  allude  to  the  custom  of  removing  skele- 
tons after  a  certain  time,  and  depositing  them  in  char- 
nel-houses ;  and  similar  execrations  are  found  in  many 
ancient  Latin  epitaphs.  Shakspeare's  remains,  however, 
have  been  ever  carefully  protected  from  injury;  * 

We  have  no  accoimt  of  the  malady  which  at  no  very 
advanced  age  closed  the  life  and  labours  of  this  unri- 
valled and  incomparable  genius. 

*  Mr.  Malone^s  causing  the  bust  to  be  painted  white  has  been 
severely  censured;  he  did  not  live  to  defend  it.  See  this  and  other 
information  respecting  this  bust  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Ixxxy.  and 
Ixxxvi. 
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His  family  consisted  of  two  daughters,  and  a  son 
named  Hamnet,  who  died  in  1596,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  age.  Susannah,  the  eldest  daughter,  and  her 
father's  fayourite,  was  married,  June  5, 1607,  to  Dr.  John 
Hall,  a  physician,  who  died  Nov.  1635,  aged  60.  Mrs. 
Hall  died  July  11,  1649,  aged  66.  TTiey  left  only  one 
child,  Elizabeth,  bom  1607-8,  and  married  April  22, 
1626,  to  Thomas  Nashe,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1647,  and 
afterwards  to  sir  John  Barnard,  of  Abingdon,  in  Nor- 
thamptonshire, but  died  without  issue  by  either  husband. 
Judith,  Shakspeare's  youngest  daughter,  was  married, 
February  10,  1615-16,  to  a  Mr.  TTiomas  Quiney,  and 
died  February  1661-62,  in  her  77th  year.  By  Mr. 
Quiney  she  had  three  sons,  Shakspeare,  Richard,  and 
Thomas,  who  all  died  unmarried,  and  here  the  descend- 
ants of  our  poet  became  extinct. 

Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  who  was  born,  two  years  after 
the  death  of  lady  Barnard,  which  happened  in  1669-70, 
related  to  Mr.  Macklin,  hi  1742,  an  old  tradition,  that 
she  had  carried  away  with  her  from  Stratford  many 
of  her  grandfather's  papers.  On  the  death  of  sir  John 
Barnard,  Mr.  Malone  thought  "  these  must  have  fidlen 
"  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Edward  Bagley,  lady  Barnard's 
"  executor,  and  if  any  descendant  of  Uiat  gentleman  be 
"  now  living,  in  his  custody  they  probably  remain."  But 
Mr.  Malone,  in  his  last  edition,  tacitly  confesses,  that 
he  has  been  able  to  make  no  discovery  of  such  descend- 
ant, or  such  papers. 

To  this  account  of  Shakspeare's  family  we  have  now 
to  add,  that  among  Oldys's  papers  is  another  traditional 
story  of  our  illustrious  poet's  having  been  the  father  of 
sir  William  Davenant    Oldys's  relation  is  thus  given : 

"  If  tradition  may  be  trusted,  Shakspeare  often 
"  baited  at  the  Crown  Inn  or  Tavern  in  Oxford,  in  his 
"  journey  to  and  from  London;  the  landlady  was  a 
"  woman  of  great  beauty  and  sprightly  wit,  and  her 
"  husband,    Mr.  John    Davenant    (afterwards   mayor 
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'^  of  that  city,)  a  grave  melancholy  man;  who,  as  well 
<<  as  his  wife,  used  much  to  delight  in  Shakspeare's 
"  pleasant  company.  Their  son,  young  Will.  Da- 
"  venant,  (afterwards  sir  William,)  was  then  a  little 
"  school-boy  in  the  town,  of  about  seven  or  eight  years 
^^  old,  and  so  fond  also  of  Shakspeare,  that  whenever 
^<  he  heard  of  his  arrival,  he  would  fly  from  school  to 
'^  see  him.  One  day  an  old  townsman  observing  the 
*^  boy  running  homeward  ahnost  out  of  breath,  asked 
'*  him  whither  he  was  posting  in  that  heat  and  hurry. 
"  He  answered,  to  see  his  gtwf-fiither  Shakspeare. 
^*  There's  a  good  boy,  said  the  other,  but  have  a  care 
**  that  you  don't  take  God^s  name  in  vain.  This  story 
**  Mr.  Pope  told  me  at  the  earl  of  Oxford's  table,  upon 
^^  occasion  of  some  discourse  which  arose  about  Shak- 
"  speare's  monument,  then  newly  erected  in  West^ 
"  minster  Abbey." 

This  story  appears  to  have  originated  with  Anthony 
Wood,  and  it  has  been  thought  a  presumption  of  its 
being  true,  that,  after  careful  examination,  Mr.  Thomas 
Warton  was  inclined  to  believe  it.  Mr.  Steevens,  how- 
ever, treats  it  with  the  utmost  contempt,  but  does  not 
perhaps  argue  with  his  usual  attention  to  experience 
when  he  brings  sir  William  Davenaufs  "  heavy,  vulgar, 
"  unmeaning  face,"  as  h  proof  that  he  could  not  be 
Shakspeare's  son. 

In  the  year  1741  a  monument  was  erected  to  our 
poet  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  direction  of  the  earl 
of  Burlington,  Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr.  Martyn. 
It  was  the  work  of  Scheemaker,  (who  received  300/.  for 
it,)  after  a  design  of  Kent,  and  was  opened  in  January 
of  that  year,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  after 
the  death  of  him  whom  it  commemorates,  and  whose 
genius  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  during  ahnost  the 
whole  of  that  long  period.  The  performers  of  each  of 
the  London  theatres  gave  a  benefit  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences,  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  took 
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Hiding  for  the  ^omid.  The  money  received  by  the 
performance  at  Drury-lane  theatre  amoanted  to  above 
200/.,  but  the  receipts  at  Covent-garden  did  not  ex- 
ceed 100^ 

From  die^e  imperfect  notices,  which  are  all  we  have 
been  able  to  collect  from  the  labours  of  his  biographers 
and  commentators,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  less  is 
known  of  Shakspeare  than  of  almost  any  writer  who  has 
been  considered  as  an  object  of  laudable  cm*iosity.  No- 
thing could  be  more  highly  gratifying  than  an  account 
of  the  early  studies  of  tliis  wonderful  man,  the  progress 
of  his  pen,  his  moral  and  social  qualities,  his  friendships, 
his  failings,  and  whatever  else  coniititutes  persondl  his- 
tory. But  on  all  these  topics  his  contemporaries  and 
his  immediate  successors  have  been  equally  silent,  and 
if  aught  can  be  hereafter  discovered,  it  must  be  by  ex-^ 
ploring  sources  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the  anxious 
researclibes  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  whole  lives, 
and  their  most  vi^rous  talents,  to  revive  his  memory 
and  illustrate  his  writings*  In  the  sketch  we  have  given, 
if  llie  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  be  excepted,  what  is 
there  on  which  the  reader  can  depend,  or  for  which,  if 
he  oontentd  eagerly,  he  may  not  be  involved  in  contro- 
versy, and  perplexed  with  contradictory  opinions  and 
authorities  ? 

It  is  usually  said  that  the  life  of  an  author  can  be 
little  else  than  a  history  of  his  works ;  but  this  opinion 
is  liable  to  many  exceptions.  If  an  author,  indeed,  has 
passed  his  days  in  retirement,  his  life  can  afford  little 
mcnre  variety  than  that  of  any  other  man  who  has  lived 
in  retirement ;  but  if,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
wr&ers  of  great  celebrity,  he  has  acquired  a  pre-eminence 
over  his  contemporaries,  if  he  has  excited  rival  conten- 
tions, and  defeated  the  attacks  of  criticism  or  of  malig- 
nity, or  if  he  has  plunged  into  the  controversies  of  his 
age,  and  performed  the  part  either  of  a  tyrant  or  a  hero 
in  literature,  his  history  may  be  rendered  as  interesting 
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as  that  of  any  other  publick  character.  But  whatever 
weight  may  be  alloweid  to  this  remark,  the  decision  will 
not  be  of  much  consequence  in  the  case  of  Shakspeare. 
Unfortunately,  we  know  as  little  of  his  writings  as  of  his 
personal  history.  The  industry  of  his  illustrators  for 
the  last  fifty  years  is  such  as,  probably,  never  was  sur- 
passed in  the  annals  of  literary  investigation ;  yet  so  far 
are  we  firom  information  of  the  conclusive  or  satis&ctory 
kind,  that  even  the  order  in  which  his  plays  were  written 
rests  principally  on  conjecture,  and  of  some  plays  usually 
printed  among  his  works,  it  is  not  yet  determined 
whether  he  wrote  the  whole  or  any  part. 

Much  of  our  ignorance  of  every  thing  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  know  respecting  Shakspeare's  works, 
must  be  imputed  to  the  author  himself.  If  we  look 
merely  at  the  state  in  which  he  left  his  productions,  we 
should  be  apt  to  conclude,  either  that  he  was  insensible 
of  their  value,  or  that  while  he  was  the  greatest,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  the  humblest  dramatic  writer  the  world 
ever  produced :  "  that  he  thought  his  works  unworthy 
"  of  posterity,  that  he  levied  no  ideal  tribute  upon  fiiture 
'*  times,  nor  had  any  further  prospect  than  that  of  present 
"  popularity  and  present  profit*'*  And  such  an  opinion, 
although  it  apparently  partakes  of  the  ease  and  looseness 
of  conjecture,  may  not  be  far  fi*om  probability.  But 
before  we  allow  it  any  higher  merit,  or  attempt  to  de- 
cide upon  the  affection  or  indifference  with  which  he 
reviewed  his  labours,  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider 
their  precise  nature,  and  certain  circumstsmces  in  his 
situation  which  affected  them;  and,  above  all,  we  must 
take  into  our  account  the  character  and  predominant 
occupations  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  that 
which  followed  his  decease. 

With  respect  to  himself,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
printed  any  one  of  his  plays,  and  only  eleven  of  them 

I  Dr.  Johnson's  Prefiiee, 
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were  printed  in  his  life-time.  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  is,  that  he  wrote  them  for  a  particular  theatre,  sold 
them  to  the  managers  when  only  an  actor,  reserved  them 
in  manuscript  when  himself  a  manager,  and  when  he 
disposed  of  his  property  in  the  theatre,  they  were  still 
preserved  in  manuscript'  to  prevent  their  being  acted  by 
the  rival  houses.  Copies  of  some  of  them  appear  to 
have  beeen  surreptitiously  obtained,  and  published  in  a 
very  incorrect  state;  but  we  may  suppose  that  it  was 
wiser  in  the  author  or  managers  to  overlook  this  fraud, 
than  to  publish  a  correct  edition,  and  so  destroy  the 
exclusive  property  they  enjoyed.  It  is  clear  therefore 
that  any  publication  of  his  plays  by  himself  would  have 
interfered,  at  first  with  his  own  interest,  and  afterwards 
with  the  interest  of  those  to  whom  he  made  over  his 
share  in  them.  But  even  had  this  obstacle  been  re- 
moved, we  are  not  sure  that  he  would  have  gained 
much  by  publication.  If  he  had  no  other  copies  but 
those  belonging  to  the  theatre,  the  business  of  correction 
for  the  press  must  have  been  a  toil  which  we  are  afi*aid 
the  taste  of  the  publick  at  that  time  would  have  very 
poorly  rewarded.  We  know  not  the  exact  portion  of 
fiune  he  enjoyed;  it  might  be  the  highest  which  dra- 
matick  genius  could  confer,  but  dramatick  genius  was  a 
new  excellence,  and  not  well  understood.  His  claims 
were,  probably,  not  heard  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  taiaster  of  the  revels,  certainly  not  much  beyond  the 
metropolis.  When  he  died,  the  English  publick  was 
approaching  to  a  period  in  which  matters  of  higher 
moment  were  to  engage  attention,  and  in  which  his 
works  were,  nearly  biuried  in  oblivion,  and  not  for  more 
than  a  century  afterwards,  ranked  among  the  produc- 
tions of  which  the  nation  had  reason  to  be  proud. 

Such,  however,  was  Shakspeare's  reputation,  that  we 
are  told  his  name  was  put  to  pieces  which  he  never  wrote, 
and  that  he  felt  himself  too  confident  of  popular  favour 
to  undeceive  the  publick.     This  was  a  singular  resolution 
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in  a  man  who  wrote  so  unequally,  that  even  at  this  day, 
the  test  of  internal  evidence  must  be  applied  to  his  doubt- 
fiil  productions  with  the  greatest  caution.  But  still  how 
far  his  character  would  have  been  elevated  by  an  ex- 
amination of  his  plays  in  the  closet,  in  an  age  when  the 
refinements  of  criticism  were  not  understood,  and  the 
sympatiiies  of  taste  were  seldom  felt,  may  admit  of  a 
question.  "  His  language,''  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  not  being 
**  designed  for  the  reader's  desJc^  was  all  that  he  desired  it 
**  to  be  if  it  conveyed  his  meaning  to  the  audience. 

Shakspeare  died  in  1616,  and  seven  years  afterwards 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  plays,  published  at  the 
charge  of  four  booksellers ;  a  circumstance  fi*om  which 
Mr.  Malone  infers,  ^'  that  no  single  publisher  was  at  that 
**  time  willing  to  risk  his  money  on  a  complete  collection 
"  of  our  author's  plays."  This  edition  was  printed  fix)m 
the  copies  in  die  hands  of  his  fellow-managers  Heminge 
and  Condell,  which  had  been  in  a  series  of  years  fre- 
quendy  altered  through  convenience,  caprice,  or  igno- 
rance. Heminge  and  Condell  had  now  retired  fi-om  the 
stage,  and,  we  may  suppose,  thought  they  were  guilty 
of  no  injury  to  their  successors,  in  printing  what  their 
own  interest  only  had  formerly  withheld.  Of  this,  al- 
though we  have  no  documents  amounting  to  demonstra- 
tion, we  may  be  convinced,  by  adverting  to  a  circum- 
stance, which  will,  in  our  days,  appear  very  extraordi- 
nary, namely,  the  declension  of  Shakspeare's  popularity. 
We  have  seen  that  the  publication  of  his  works  was  ac- 
counted a  doubtful  speculation ;  and  it  is  yet  more  cer- 
tain, so  much  had  the  public  taste  turned  firom  him  in 
quest  of  variety,  that  for  several  years  afier  his  death  the 
plays  of  Fletcher  were  nK>re  fi-equentiy  acted  than  his, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century  they 
were  made  to  give  place  to  performances,  the  greater 
part  of  which  cannot  now  be  endured.  During  the 
same  period  only  four  editions  of  his  works  were  pub- 
lished, all  in  folio ;  and  perhaps  this  unwieldy  size  of 
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vcdume  may  be  an  additional  proof  that  they  were  not 
popular;  nor  is  it  thpught  that  the  impressions  were 
numerous. 

These  circumstances,  which  attach  to.  our  author  and 
to  his  works,  must  be  allowed  a  plausible  weight  in  ac- 
counting for  our  deficiencies  in  his  biography  and  literary 
career,  but  diere  were  drcumstances  enough  in  the 
history  c^  the  times  to  suspend  the  progress  of  that  more 
regular  drama  of  which  he  had  set  die  example,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  founder.  If  we  wonder  why 
we  know  so  much  less  of  Shakspeare  than  of  his  con- 
t^nporaries,  let  us  recollect  that  his  genius,  however 
highly  and  justly  we  now  rate  it,  took  a  direction  which 
was  not  calculated  for  permanent  admiration  either  in 
the  age  in  whidi  he  lived,  or  in  that  wljijjch  followed. 
Shaksqpeare  was  a  writer  of  plays,  a  promoter  of  ai^ 
amusement  just  emergmg  from  barbarism;  and  ^n 
amusement  which,  although  it  has  been  .classed  among 
the  sdiools  of  morality,  has  ever  had  such  a  strong 
ten4en(^  to  deviate  from  moral  purposes,  that  the  force 
of  1^.W  h^  in  all  ages  been  called  in  to  preserve  it  within 
ilie  boii^ds  of  qOji^nipon  dec^cy.  The  church  has  ever 
be^  jui?^ie];idly  to  the  stag^.  A  part  of  the  injunctions 
of  jcp^fiea  Elizabeth  is  particqlarly  directed  against  the 
prilling  of  i^ysj  and,  according  to  an  entry  in  the 
books  of  jthe  ^tsAjjoaers*  Company,  in  the  41st  year  of 
he^  T&gOif  it  is  ordei>ed,  ihsit  no  plays  be  printed  except 
allpwed  by  persons  ip.  authority.  I>.  Farmer  also  re- 
ptarks,  that  in  that  age  poetry  and  novels  were  destroyed 
publicly  by  tb^e  bishpps,  and  privately  by  the  puritans, 
iji^e  main  transactipt^s,  ^deed,  of  that  period  could  not 
l^dmit  of  much  attention  to  matters  of  amusement.  The 
Bdbrmation  required  all  the  circumspection  and  policy 
<^  a  long  ceign  to  render  it  so  firmly  established  in 
popidar  fiivour  as  to  brave  the  caprice  of  any  succeed- 
ing sovereign.  This  was  effected  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  difiusion   of  religious  controversy,  which  was  en- 
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couraged  by  the  church,  and  especially  by  the  puritans, 
who  were  the  immediate  teachers  of  the  lower  classes, 
were  listened  to  with  veneration,  and  usually  inveighed 
against  all  public  amusements,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
Christian  profession.  These  controversies  continued 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  were  in  a  considerable 
degree  promoted  by  him,  although  he,  like  Elizabeth, 
was  a  favourer  of  the  stage,  as  an  appendage  to  the 
graiideur  and  pleasures  of  the  court  But  the  com- 
motions which  followed  in  the  unhappy  reign  of  king 
Charles  I.  when  the  stage  was  totally  abolished,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  account  for  the  oblivion  thrown  on  the 
history  and  works  of  our  great  bard. 

From  this  time  no  inquiry  'was  made,  until  it  was  too 
late  to  obtain  any  information  more  satisfactory  than  the 
few  hearsay  scraps  and  contested  traditions  above  de- 
tailed. "  How  little,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  "  Shakspeare 
"  was  once  read,  maybe  understood  from  Tate,  who,  in  his 
"  dedication  to  the  altered  play  of  Kling  Lear,  speaks  of 
**  the  original  as  an  obscure  piece,  recommended  to  his 
"  notice  by  a  friend :  and  the  author  of  the  Tatler  having 
**  occasion  to  quote  a  few  lines  out  of  Macbeth,  was  con- 
'^^  tent  to  receive  them  from  D'Avenant's  alteration  of  that 
"  celebrated  drama,  in  which  almost  every  original  beauty 
**  is  either  awkardly  disguised,  or  arbitrarily  onytted."  ^ 

In  fifty  years  after  his  death,  Dryden  mentions,  that 
he  was  then  become  "  a  little  obsolete."  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century.  Lord  Shaftesbury  complains 
of  his  "  rude  unpolished  style,  and  his  aritiquated  phrase 
"  and  wit.**  It  is  certain  that,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years 
after  his  death,  partly  owing  to  the  immediate  revolu- 
tion and  rebellion,  and  partly  to  the  licentious  taste  en- 
couraged in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  and  perhaps 
partly  to  the  incorrect  state  of  his  works,  he  was  almost 
entirely  neglected.     Mr.  Malone  has  justly  remarked, 

♦  Mr.  Steevens's  AdTertisement  to  the  Reader,  first  printed  in  1775- 
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**  that  if  he  had  been  read,  admired,  studied,  and  imi- 
^^  tated,  in  the  same  degree,  as  he  is  now,  the  enthusiasm 
'^  of  some  one  or  other  of  his  admirers  in  the  last  age 
'^  would  have  induced,  him  to  make  some  inquiries  con- 
^^  cerning  the  history  of  his  theatrical  career,  and  the 
**  anecdotes  of  his  private  life."  * 

His  admirers,  however,  if  he  had  admirers  in  that 
age,  possessed  no  portion  of  such  enthusiasm.  That 
curiosity,  which  in  our  days  has  raised  biography  to  the 
rank  of  an  independent  study^  was  scarcely  known,  and 
where  known,  was  confined  principally  to  the  public 
transactions  of  eminent  characters,  principally  divines, 
of  whom  a  few  brief  notices  were  prefixed  to,  their 
works ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  any  of  tiiese  are  of  an 
colder  date  than  1616.  And  i^  in  addition  to  the  circum- 
stances already  stated,  we  consider  how  little  is  known 
of  the  personal  history  of  Shakspeare's  contemporaries, 
we  may  easily  resolve  the  question,  why,  of  all  men  who 
have  ever  claimed  admiration  by  genius,  wisdom,  or 
valour,  who  have  eminently  contributed  to  enlarge  the 
taste,  promote  the  happiness,  or  increase  the  reputation 
of  their  country,  we  know  the  least  of  Shakspeare ;  and 
why,  of  the  few  particulars  which  seem  entitled  to  credit, 
when  simply  related,  and  in  which  there  is  no  manifest 
violation  of  probability  or  promise  of  importance,  there 
is  scarcely  one  which  has  not  swelled  into  a  controversy. 
After  a  carefiil  examination  of  all  that  modem  research 
has  discovered,  we  know  not  how  to  trust  our  curiosity 
beyond  the  limits  of  those  barren  dates  which  aiford  no 
personal  history.  The  natiure  of  Shakspeare's  writings 
prevents  that  appeal  to  internal  evidence,  which  in  other 
cases  )ias  been'  found  to  throw  light  on  character.  The 
purity  of  his  morals,  for  example,  if  sought  in  his  plays, 
must  be  measured  against  the  licentiousness  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  the  question  will  then  be,  how  much  did  he 

1  Mr.  Malone's  Preface  to  his  edition,  1 790. 
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write  fiiom  inclitiation,  and  how  much  to  gratify  the  taste 
of  his  hearers  ?  How  much  did  he  add  to  the  age,  and 
how  much  did  he  bcwrrow  from  it?  Pope  says,  **  he  was 
^^  obliged  to  please  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  to  keep 
"the  worst  of  company :"  this  must  have  been  Pope's  con- 
jecture. Managers  are  sometimes  obliged  to  please  the 
lowest  of  the  people :  and,  in  our  days,  they  have  not 
unfrequently  yielded  to  or  created  a  corrupt  taste ;  but 
we  know  not  that  writers  are  under  a  similar  obligation ; 
and  of  Shakspeare's  keeping  the  worst  of  company,  we 
have  no  existing  proof.  With  r^ard  to  the  amusements 
of  his  leisure  hours,  we  have  many  allusions  in  his  works 
to  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  falconry  appears  to  have 
been  a  particular  favourite.  Generally  speaking,  there 
is  every  reason  to  think,  that  he  soon  acquired  and 
maintained  a  respectable  character.  He  came  to  London 
poor  and  unknown,  and  he  left  it  with  a  high  reputation, 
and  took  his  seat  with  the  men  of  rank  and  opulence  in 
his  native  county.  • 

The  only  life  ^dnch  has  been  prefixed  to  ieiil  the.  edi- 
tions of  Shakspeare  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  tha^ 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Rowe,  and  whidi  he  modestly  caBs, 
"  Some  Account,  &c."  In  this  we  have,  what  Rowe  could 
collect  when  every  legitimate  sonrice  of  informadon 
was  closed,  a  few  traditions  that  were  floatii^  fiiearly  ^ 
century  after  the  author^s  death.  Some  inaccurMiies  in 
bis  account  have  been  detected  in  the  valuable  ttc^tes  ^f 
Mr.  Steev^os,  and  in  ijiat  part  of  a  new  but  imperfect 
Itfe  of  Shaks^are,  published  in  Mr.  Malone's  last  edi- 
tion. In  other  parts  also  of  their  respective  ^ditidns, 
they  have  scattered  a  few  brief  notices  wliich  we  have 
incorporated  in  the  present  sketch.  The  whidie^  how- 
ever, is  unsatis&ctory.  Shakspeare,  in  his  private  cha^ 
racter,  in  his  friendships,  in  his  amus^nents,  in  his 
doset,  in  his  &mily,  is  no  where  before  us:  and  sudi 
was  the  nature  of  the  writings  on  which  his  fame  depends, 
and  of  that  employment  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that 
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being  in  no  importaQt  respect  connected  with  the  his^ 
tory  of  his  age,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  into  the  latter  ^or 
any  information  concerning  him. 

Mr.  Capell  is  of  opinion  that  he  wrote  some  prose 
works,  because  ^^  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he,  who 
^^  had  so  considerable  a  share  in  the  confidence  of  the 
'^  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton,  tould  be  a  mute 
**  spectsitor  only  of  controversies  in  which  they  were  so 
^^  much  interested.^'  This  editor,  however,  appears  to 
have  taken  for  granted  a  degree  of  confidence  with  these 
two  statesmen  which  be  ought  first  to  have  proved* 
l^akspeare  might  have  lenjoyed  the  confidencie  of  their 
social  hour,  but  it  is  mere  conjecture  that  they  admitted 
him  into  the  confidence  of  their  state  affidrs.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,  the  most  grequent  conjecturer  of  all  Shakspeare's 
admirers,  but  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  a  higher 
degree  of  credit  thap  those  of  Mr.  Capell,  thinks  diat 
our  author's  prose  compositions,  if  they  should  be  dis^ 
covered,  would  exhibit  the  same  perspicuity,  the  samQ 
cad^ice,  t2^e  same  degance  and  vigour,  which  we  find 
ill  his  plftys. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  for  all  wishes  and  all  con* 
jectures,  that  not  a  line  of  Shakspeare's  manuscripts  is 
known  to  exist,  and  his  prose  writings  are  no  whera 
hinted  at.  We  are  in  possession  of  printed  copies  only 
of  his  plays  and  poems,  and  those  so  depraved  by  care^ 
lessness  or  ignorance,  that  all  the  labour  of  all  his  com- 
mentators has  not  y^t  been  able  to  restore  them  to  more 
than  a  prc^abie  ^purity.  Many  of  th^  difficulties  which 
originally  attended  the  perusal  of  them  yet  remain,  and 
will  require,  what  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  expect, 
greater  sagacity  and  more  happy  conjecture  than  have 
hitherto  been  employed. 

Of  Shakspeare's  Poems,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  that 
some  notice  should  be  taken  in  an  account  of  his  life, 
although  they  have  never  been  favourites  with  tlie  public, 
and  have  seldom  been  reprinted  with  his  plays.    Shortly 
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after  his  death,  Mr.  Malone  informs  us,  a  very  incorrect 
impression  of  them  was  issued  out,  which  in  every  subse- 
quent reprint  was  implicitly  followed,  until  he  published 
a  correct  edition,  or  what  he  supposed  to  be  such,  in 
1780,  with  illustrations.  But  the  peremptory  decision 
of  his  compeer,  Mr.  Steevens,  on  the  merits  of  these 
poems,  must  be*  our  apology  for  omitting  them  in  the 
present  abridgment  of  the  labours  of  these  critics.  "  We 
"  have  not  reprinted  the  Sonnets,  &c.  of  Shakspeare, 
"  because  the  strongest  act  of  parliament  that  could 
"  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readers  into  their 
"  service.  Had  Shakspeare  produced  no  other  works 
"  than  these,  his  name  would  have  reached  us  with  as 
"  little  celebrity  as  time  has  conferred  on  that  of 
"  Thomas  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more  elegant 
*^  sonnetteer." 

The  elegant  preface  of  Dr.  Johnson  gives  an  account 
of  the  attempfe  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury to  revive  the  memory  and  reputatioji  of  our  poet, 
by  Rowe,  Pope,  Theobald,  Hanmer,  and  Warburton, 
whose  req^ective  merits  he  has  characterised  with  can- 
dour, and  with  singular  felicity  of  expression.  Shak- 
speare's  works  may  be  overloaded  with  criticism,  for 
what  writer  has  excited  so  much  curiosity,  and  so  many 
opinions?  but  Johnson's  preface  is  an  accompaniment 
worthy  of  the  genius  it  celebrates.  —  His  own  edition 
followed  in  1765,  and  a  second,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Steevens,  1773.  The  third  edition  of  the  joint 
editors  appeared  in  1785,  the  fourth  in  1793,  in  15  vols., 
and  the  last  and  most  complete,  in  1803,  in  21. volumes 
octavo.  Mr.  Malone's  edition  was  published  in  1790, 
in  10  vols,  crown  octavo,  and  soon  became  scarce.  His 
original  notes  and  improvements  were,  however,  incor- 
porated in  the  editions  of  1793  and  1803,  by  Mr.  Stee- 
vens. Mr.  Malone's  last  edition,  a  posthumous  work, 
which  appeared  in  1821,  was  edited  by  Mr.  James 
Boswell,  the  second  son  of  the  biographer  of  Johnson, 
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who  appears  to  have  been  fiilly  in  the  confidence  of 
Mr.  Malone.  To  this  is  prefixed  a  new  life  of  Shak- 
speare,  which,  although  extending  to  more  than  five 
hundred  pages,  conducts  Shakspeare  only  to  London, 
without  giving  us  any  more  information  of  his  subse- 
quent progress  than  we  had  before  in  the  notes  which 
Steevens  and  Malone  had  formerly  contributed  to 
Rowe's  life.  Mr.  Malone,  after  more  than  twenty  years* 
labour,  had  not  advanced  farther,  nor  did  he  leave  any 
materials  fi*om  which  his  editor  could  attempt  a  con* 
tinuation. 

To  follow  Mr.  Malone  in  enumerating  the  copies  of 
Shakspeare  dispersed  through  England,  would  now  be 
impossible.  In  one  form  or  other  his  plays  have  been^ 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  almost  continually  in  the  press. 
Nor  among  the  honours  paid  to  his  genius,  ought  we 
to  forget  the  very  magnificent  edition  imdertaken  by 
Messrs.  Boydell  and  Nicol.  Still  less  ought  it  to  be 
forgotten  how  much  the  reputation  of  Shakspeare  was 
revived  by  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  Garrick's  per- 
formance. His  share  in  directing  the  public  taste  to- 
wards the  study  of  Shakspeare,  was  perhaps  greater 
than  that  of  any  individual  in  his  time,  and  such  was 
his  zeal,  and  such  his  success  in  diis  laudable  attempt, 
that  he  may  be  forgiven  for  his  injudicious  alterations 
of  some  of  Uie  plays,  as  well  as  for  the  foolish  mummery 
o(  die  Stratford  jubilee. 

When  public  opinion  had  begun  to  assign  to  Shak- 
speare the  very  high  rank  he  was  destined  to  hold,  he 
I^ecame  the  promising  object  of  fi-aud  and  imposture. 
This  we  have  already  observed,  he  did  not  wholly  es-p 
cape  in  his  own  time,  and  he  had  the  spirit  or  policy  to 
despise  it^      It  was  reserved   for  modem  impostors, 

«  Mr.  Malone  has  given  a  list  of  14  plays  ascribed  to  Shakspeare, 
either  by  the  editors  of  the  two  later  folios,  or  by  the  compilers  of 
ancient  catalogues.  Of  these  Pericles  has  found  advocates  for  its. 
admission  into  his  works. 
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however,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  obscurity  in  which 
his  history  is  involved,  lii  1751  a  book  was^  published, 
(entitled,  "  A  Compendious  or  briefe  examination  of  cer- 
"  tayne  ordinary  Complaints  of  diuers  of  our  Country" 
"  men  in  fhose  our  days :  which  although  they  are  in 
"  some  Parte  unjust  and  frivolous,  yet  are  they  all  by 
f  *  way  of  dialogue  throughly  debat^  and  discussed  by 
"William  Shakspeare,  Gentleman."  This  had  been 
originally  published  in  1581-,  but  Dr.  Farmer  has  clearly 
proved  Uiat  JV.  S.  gent,  the  only  authority  for  attri* 
buting  it  to  Shakspeare  in  the  reprinted  edition,  meant 
WiUiam  Stafford^  gent.  —  Theobald,  the  same  accurate 
critic  informs  us,  was  desirous  of  palming  upon  the 
world  a  play  called  "  Double  Falsehood^"  for  a  post- 
humous one  of  Shakspeare.  In  1770  was  reprinted  at 
Feversham,  an  old  play  called  "  The  Tragedy  of  Ard^ 
of  Fevershamj  and  Black  Will,"  with  a  preface  attri- 
buting it  to  Shakspeare,  without  the  smallest  found- 
ation. But  these  were  trifles  compared  to  the  atrocious 
attempt  made  in  1795-6,  when,  besides  a  vast  mass  of 
prose  and  verse,  letters,  &c.,  pretendedly  in  the  hand* 
writing  of  Shakspeare  and  his  correspondents,  an  entire 
play,  entitled  Vortigem,  was  not  only  brought  forward 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  public,  but  actually  performed 
on  Drury-lane  stage.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  ex-^ 
patiate  on  the  merits  of  this  play,  which  Mr.  Steevens 
has  very  happily  characterized  aS  "  the  performance  of 
"  a  madman,  without  a  lucid  interval,"  or  to  enter  more 
at  large  into  the  history  of  a  fraud  so  recent,  and  so 
soon  acknowledged  by  the  authors  of  it  It  produced^ 
however,  an  interesting  controversy  between  Mr.  Malone 
and  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  which,  although  mixed  with 
i^ome  unpleasant  asperities,  was  extended  to  inqiiiries 
into  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  stage,  from  which 
ftiture  historians  and  critics  may  derive  considerable 
information. 
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SHAKSPEARE  S  WILL, 

FROM  THE  ORIGINAL 

IN   THE   OFFICE   OF  THE   PREROGATIVE   COORT  OF 
CANTERBURY. 


Vicesimo  quinto  die  Mart  it  \  Anno  Regni  Domini  nostri 
Jacobi  nunc  Regis  Anglia^  4^.  decimo  quarto^  et  Scotia 
quadragesimo  nono.     Anno  Domini  1616* 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  William  Shak^eare, 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  comity  of  Warwick, 
gent.,  in  perfect  health  and  memory  (God  be  praised !) 
do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last  wul  and  testament  in 
manner  and  form  following ;  that  is  to  say : 

Firstj  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God  my 
Creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly  believing  through  the 
only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  to  be  made 
partaker  of  life  everlastmg;  and  my  body  to  the  earth 
whereof  it  is  made. 

Item^  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Judith, 
one  hundred  and  fifly  pounds  of  lawful  English  money, 
to  be  p^d  unto  her  in  manner  and  form  following ;  that 
is  to  say,  one  hundred  pounds  in  discharge  of  her  mar- 
riage portion,  within  one  year  after  my  decease,  with 

1  Our  poet's  will  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  ia  February, 
thou^  not  executed  d]l  4)e  following  month ;  for  Ft^miary  was 
fint  written,  and  afterwards  struck  out,  and  March  written  over  it. 

Maloms. 
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consideration  after  the  rate  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound 
for  so  long  time  as  the  same  shall  be  unpaid  unto  her 
after  my  decease ;  and  the  fifty  pounds  residue  thereof, 
upon  her  surrendering  of,  or  giving  of  such  sufficient 
security  as  the  overseers  of  thisf  my  will  shall  like  of, 
to  surrender  or  grant,  all  her  estates  and  right  that  shall 
descend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  decease,  or  that  she 
now  hath,  of,  in,  or  to,  one  copyhold  tenement, .  with 
the  appurtenances,  lying  and  being  in  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  aforesaid,  in  the  said  county  of  Warwick,  being 
parcel  or  holden  of  the  manor  of  Rowington,  unto  my 
daughter  Susanna  Hall,  and  her  heirs  for  ever.  2 

Itenij  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  daughter 
Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  if  she,  or 
any  issue  of  her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of  three 
years  next  ensuing  the  day  of  the  date  of  this  my  will, 
during  which  time  my  executors  to  pay  her  consider- 
ation fi-om  my  decease  according  to  the  rate  aforesaid : 
and  if  she  die  within  the  said  term  without  issue  of  her 
body,  then  my  will  is,  aiid  I  do  give  and  bequeath  one 
hundred  pounds  thereof  to  my  niece  ^.  Elizabeth  Hall, 
and  the  fifty  pounds  to  be  set  forth  by  my  executors 
during  the  life  of  my  sister  Joan  Hart,  and  the  use  and 
profit  thereof  coming,  shall  be  paid  to  my  said  sister  Joan, 
and  after  her  decease  the  said  fifty  pounds  shall  remain 
amongst  the  children  of  my  said  sister,  equally  to  be 
divided  amongst  them ;  but  if  my  said  daughter  Judith 
be  living  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years,  or  any  issue 
of  her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  so  1  devise  and  be- 
queath the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  be  set  out 


2  This  was  found  to  be  unnecessary,  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
copyhold  descended  to  the  eldest  daughter  by  the  custom  of  the 
manor.    Malone,  edit,  1821. 

3 'to  my  niece—]  Elizabeth  Hail  was  our  poet's  grand- 
daughter. So,  in  Othello,  Act  I.  sc.  i.^  lago  says  to  Brabantio: 
**  You'll  have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you;"  meaning  his  grand- 
children.   Malone. 
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by  my  executors  and  overseers  for  the"  best  benefit  of 
her  and  her  issue,  and  the  stock  not  to  be  paid  unto 
her  so  long  as  she  shall  be  married  and  covert  baron ; 
but  my  will  is,  that  she  shall  have  the  consideration 
yearly  paid  unto  h^  during  her  life,  and^  after  her  de- 
cease the  said  stock  and  consideration  to  be  paid  to  her 
children,  if  she  have  any,  and  if  not,  to  her  executors 
or  ass^ns,  she  living  the  said  term  after  my  decease: 
provided  that  if  such  husband  as  she  shaU  at  the  end 
of  the  said  three  years  be  married  unto,  or  at  any  [time} 
after,  do  sufficiently  assure  unto  her,  and  the  issue  df 
her  body,  lands  answerable  to  the  portion  by  this  my 
will  given  unto  her,  and  to  be  adjudged  so  by  my  ex- 
ecutors and  overseers,  then  my  will  is,  that  the  said 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  shall  be  paid  to  such  husband 
as  shall  make  such  assurance,  to  his  own  use. 

Itemj  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sister  Joan 
twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing  apparel,  to  be  paid 
and  delivered  within  one  year  after  my  decease ;  and  I 
do  wiU  and  devise  unto  her  the  house,  with  the  appur- 
tenances, in  Stratford,  wherein  she  dwelleth,  for  her 
natural  life,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve-pence. 
Item^  1    give   and   bequeath    unto   her    three   sons, 

William  Hart, Hart*,    and  Michael  Hart,    five 

pounds  a  piece,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after  my 
decease. 

Item^    I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  Elizabeth 
Hall  all   my  plate,  (except  my  broad   silver   and  gilt 
bowl  ^)  that  I  now  have  at  the  date  of  this  my  will. 
Item^  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  poor  of  Stratford 

4 HarQ  It  is  singular  that  neither  Shakspeare  nor  any  of  his 

family  should  have  recollected  the  Christian  name  of  his  nephew 
who  was  born  at  Stratford  but  eleven  years  before  the  making  of  his 
will.  His  Christian  name  was  Thomas  f  and  he  was  baptized  in  that 
town,  July  24.  1605.     Malone. 

5 except  my  broad  silver  and  gili  bowl.]    This  bowl,  as  we 

afterwards  find,  our  poet  bequeathed  to  his  daughter  Judith. 
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aforesaid  ten  pounds;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Comber  my 
sword;  to  Thomas  Russel,  esq.  five  pounds;  and  to 
Francis  Collins  ^  of  the  borough  of  Warwick,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  gent,  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings 
and  eight-pence,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after  my 
decease. 

Item^  I  gite  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  [^HamnetJ\ 
Sadler^  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence,  td  buy  him  a 
ring;  to  William  Reynolds,  gent,  twenty-six  shillings 
eightrpetice,  to  buy  him  a  ring;  to  my  godson,  William 
Walker^,  twenty  shillings  in  gold ;  to  Antiiiony  Nash  ', 

6 Mr,   Thomas  Combe,]    This  gentleman   was   baptized  at 

Stratford,  Fieb.  9.  15S8-9,  so  that  he  was  twenty-seven  years  old  at 
the  time  of  Sbakspeare's  death.  He  died  at  Stratford  in  July  ieS7, 
aged  68;  and  his  elder  brother  William  died  at  the  same  pbce, 
Jan.  30.  1666-7,  aged  80.  Mr.  Thomas  Combe  by  his  will,  made 
June  20.  1656,  directed  his  executors  to  convert  all  his  personal 
property  into  money,  and  to  lay  it  out  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  to 
be  settled  on  William  Combe,  the  eldest  son  of  John  Combe  of 
AUchurch  in  t^  county  of  Worcester,  gent,  and  his  beirs^maie^ 
remainder  to  his  two  brothers  successively.  Wheret,  therefore,  out 
poet's  sword  has  wandered,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  ages  of  Sbakspeare's  friends 
and  relations,  and  the  time  of  their  deaths,  because  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  judge  how  "far  the  traditions  conoemiBg  1^  which  were 
communicated  to  Mr.  Rowe  in  the  be^nning  of  this  century,  aoe 
worthy  of  credit.    Ma  lone. 

7 to   Francis  Collins  — ]     Thb  gentleman,  was,  I  believe, 

baptized  at  Warwick.  He  died  the  year  after  our  poet,  and  was 
buried  at  Stratford,  Sept.  27.  1617,  cm  which  day  he  ffied.  M  alone, 
edit.  1821. 

^ to   Hamnet  Sadler,]   This  gentleman  was   godfather  to 

Sbakspeare's  only  son,  who  was  caJled  after  him.  Mr.  Sadler, 
I  believe,  was  born  about  the  year  1550,  ^md  died  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  in  October  1624.  His  wife,  Judith  Sadler,  who  was  god- 
mother to  Sbakspeare's  youngest  daughter,  was  buried  there, 
March  23.  1615-14.  Our  poet  probably  was  godfather  to  their  son 
William,  who  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Feb.  5. 1597-8.     Malone. 

9 to  my  godson,  William  Walker,]    William,  the  son  of  Henry 

Walker,  was  baptized  at  Stratford,  Oct.  16.  1608.  I  mention  this 
curcumstance,  because  it  ascertains  that  our  author  was  at  his  native 
town  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Mr.  William  Walker  was  buned 
at  Stratford,  March  1.  1679-80.  Malone. 

I  — —  to  Anthony  Nash^    He  was  father  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nash, 
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gent,  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence;  and  to  Mr.  John 
NashS  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence;  and  to  my 
fellows,  John  Hemynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry 
Cundell%  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence  apiece,  to  buy 
th&ai  rings. 

Item,  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my 
daughter,  Susanna  Hall,  for  better  enabling  of  her  to 
perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  performance 
thereof  all  that  capital  messuage  or  tenement,  with  the 
appurtenances,  in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  The  New 
Place,  wherdn  I  now  dwdl,  and  two  messuages  or  tene* 
ments,  with  the  appurtenances,  situate,  lying,  and  being 
in  Henley-street,  within  the  borough  of  Stratford  afore^ 
said;  and  all  my  bams,  stables,. orchards,  gardens,  lands, 
t^iements,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  ^uate,  lying, 
and  beii^,  or  to  be  had,  recehred,  perceived,  or  taken, 
within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields,  and  grounds  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  Old  Stratford,  Bishopton,  and 
WeloombeS  or  in  airjr  of  them,  in  the  said  county  43f 


who  married  our  poet's  granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Hall.  He  lived, 
I  believe,  at  Welcomb^  where  hu  estate  lay;  and  was  buried  at 
Stratford,  Nov.  18.  1622.    Malone. 

2 to  Mr.  John  Nash,]  This  gentleman  died  at  Stratford,  and 

was  buried  there,  Nov.  10.  1625.    Malone. 

3  — ^  To  mi/fellowSy  John  Hemi/ngef  Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry 
CundeU^  These  our  poet's  feUowi  did  not  very  long  survive  him. 
Burbage  died  in  March,  1619;  Cundell  in  December,  1627;  and 
Heminge  in  October  1623.    Malone. 

4 Old  Stratford,  Bishopton^  and  Welcombe,]  The  lands  of  Old 

Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,  here  devised,  were,  in  Shak- 
speare's  tiro^  a  continuation  of  one  large  field,  all  in  the  parish  of 
Stratford.  Bishopton  is  two  miles  from  Stratford,  and  Welcombe 
one.  For  BishcpUm,  Mr.  Theobald  erroneously  printed  Bushaxton, 
and  the  error  has  been  continued  in  all  the  subsequent  editions.  The 
word  in  Shakspeare's  original  will  is  spelt  Buihopionyihe  vulgar  pro- 
nunciation of  Bishopton. 

I  searched  the  Indexes  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  from  the  year  1589  to 
1616,  with  the  hope  of  finding  an  enrolment  of  the  purchase^eed 
of  the  estate  here  devised  by  our  poet,  and  of  ascertaining  its  extent 
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Warwick ;  and  also  all  that  messuage  or  tenement,  witli 
the  appurtenances,  wherein  one  John  Robinson  dwelleth, 
situate,  lying,  and  being,  in  the  Black&iars  in  London 
near  the  Wardrobe*:  and  all  other  my  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  whatsoever :  to  have  and  to 
hold  all  and  singular  the  said  premises,  with  their  ap- 
purtenances, unto  the  said  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during 
the  term  of  her  natural  life;  and  after  her  decease  to  the 
first  son  of  her  body  lawiuUy  issuing,  and  to  the  heirsr 
males  of  the  body  of  the  said  first  son  lawfully  issuing ; 
and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  second  son  of  her 
body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs-males  of  the  body 
of  the  said  second  son  lawfully  issuing;  and  for  default 
of  such  heirs,  to  the  third  son  of  the  body  of  the  said 
Susanna  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs-males  of  th^ 
body  of  the  said  third  son  lawfully  issuing;  and  for  de- 
fault of  such  isjsue,  the  same  so  to  be  and  remain  to  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sons  of  her  body,  law- 
fully issuing  one  after  another,  and  to  the  heirs-males 
of  the  bodies  of  the  said  fourth,  fifili,  sixth,  and  seventh 
sons  lawfully  issuing,  in  such  manner  as  it  is  before 
limited  to  be  and  remain  to  the  first,  second,  and  third 
sons  of  her  body,  and  to  their  heirs-males ;  and  for  de- 
fault of  such  issue,  the  said  premises  to  be  and  remain 


and  value ;  but  it  was  not  enrolled  during  that  period,  nor  could 
I  find  any  inquisition  taken  after  his  death,  by  which  its  value  might 
have  been  ascertained.  I  suppose  it  was  conveyed  by  the  former 
owner  to  Shakspeare,  not  by  barg^  and  sale,  but  by  a  deed  of 
feoffment  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  enroll.    M alone. 

s  —  that  messuage  or  tenement —  in  the  Blackfriars  m  London^ 
near  the  Wardrobe;]  This  was  the  house  which  was  mortgaged  to 
Henry  Walker. 

By  Ike  Wardrobe  is  meant  the  King's  Great  Wardrobe,  a  royal 
house,  near  Puddle-Wharf,  purchased  by  King  Edward  the  Third 
from  sir  John  Beauchamp,  who  built  it.  King  Richard  III.  was 
lodged  in  this  house,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign.  See  Stowe's 
Swrvey,  p.  693,  edit.  1618.  After  the  fire  of  London  this  office  was 
kept  in  the  Savoy :  but  it  is  now  abolished.  Maloni:* 
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to  my  said  niece  Hail,  and  the  heirs-male  of  her  body 
lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  de&ult  of  such  issue,  to  my 
slaughter  Judith,  and  the  heirs-male  of  her  body  law- 
fully issuing ;  and  for  default  of  sudi  issue,  to  the  right 
heirs  of  me  the  said  William  Shakspeare  for  ever. 
•  Item^  I  give  unto  my  wife  'my  second  best  bed,  with 
the  furniture.^ 

Item^  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter,  Judith, 
my  broad  silver  gilt  bowl.  All  the  rest  of  my  goods, 
chattels,  leases,  plate,  jewels,  and  household  stuff  what- 
soever, afler  my  debts  and  legacies  paid,  and  my  funeral 
expences  discharged,  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath 'to 
my  son-in-law,  John  Hall,  gent,  and  my  daughter, 
Susanna,  his  wife,  whom  I  ordain  and  make  executors 
of  tliis  my  last  will  and  testament.  And  I  do  entreat  and 
appoint  the  said  Thomas  Russell,  esq.  and  Francis 
Collins,  gent  to  be  overseers  hereof.  And  do  revoke 
all  former  wills,  and  publish  this  to  be  my  last  will  and 
testament.  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my 
hand,  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

By  me    WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE. 

Witness  to  the  publishing  hereof. 
Fra.  CoUyns, 
Julius  Shaw, 
John  Robinson, 
Hamnet  Sadler, 
Robert  Whatcott. 

•  my  second  heit  bed,  with  the /umiiure.]   Thus  Sbakspeare's 


original  wiU. 

It  appears,  in  the  original  will  of  Shakspeare,  (now  in  the  Pre- 
rogative-office, Doctors  Commons,)  that  he  had  forgot  his  wife;  the 
\egzcj  to  her  being  expressed  by  an  interlineation,  as  well  as  those 
to  Heminge,  Burbage,  and  Cundell. 

The  will  is  written  on  three  sheets  of  paper,  the  last  two  of  which 
are  undoubtedly  subscribed  with  Shakspeare's  own  hand.  The  first 
indeed  has  his  name  in  the  margin,  but  it  differs  somewhat  in  spelling 
as  well  as  manner,  from  the  two  signatures  that  follow. 
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Prcbatumjuit  testatnenium  suprascriphm  apud  LoH" 
doHj  coram  Magis^o  WiUiam  Byrdey  Legirni  DoC" 
tare^  4rc.  vicesimo  secundo  die  mensis  Junii,   Anno 

.  Domini,  1616;  juramento  Johannis  Hall  unius 
ex.  cui,  8fc.  de  bene,  S^c.  jurat,  reseroata  poiestate^ 
Sfc.  SusanmB  Hall,  aU.  ex.  S^c  eamjctm  venerit,  8fc. 
petitur,  4rc. 
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MR.  POPE'S 

PREFACE, 

PIRST  PUBLISHED  1725. 


It  is  not  my  design  to  enter  into  a  criticism  upon  this 
author ;  though  to  do  it  effectually,  and  not  superficially^  ^ 
would  be  the  best  occasion  that  any  just  writer  could  take, 
to  form  the  judgment  and  taste  of  our  nation.  For  of  all 
English  poets,  Shakspeare  must  be  confessed  to  be  the 
fidrest  and  fullest  subject  for  criticism,  and  to  aflbrd  the' 
most  numerous,  as  w(^  as  most  conspicuous  instances, 
both  of  beauties  and  faults  of  all  sorts.  But  this  fiu* 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  a  pre&ce,  the  business  of  which 
is  only  to  give  an  account  df  the  &te  of  his  works,  and 
die  disadvantases  under  which  they  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us.  We  shall  hereby  extenuate  many  fiuilts 
which  are  his,  and  dear  him  frcnn  the  imputation  of 
msny  which  are  not :  a  design,  which,  though  it  can  be 
no  guide  to  fixture  criticks  to  do  him  justice  in  one  way, 
will  at  least  be  sufficient  to  prev^it  their  doing  lum  an 
iigustice  in  the  other. 

I  cannot  however  but  mention  some  of  his  principal 
and  characteristic  excellencies,  for  which  (notwithstand- 
ing his  defects)  he  is  justly  and  universally  elevated 
above  all  other  dramatic  writers.  Not  that  this  is  the 
proper  place  of  praising  him,  but  because  I  would  not 
omit  any  occasion  of  doing  it. 

If  ever  any  author  deserved  the  name  of  an  original^ 
it  was  Shakspeare.    Hom^  Jiimself  drew  not  his  art  so. 

VOL.  I.  c 
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immediately  from  the  fomitains  of  nature ;  it  proceeded 
through  Egyptian  strainers  and  channels,  and  came  to 
him  not  without  some  tincture  of  the  learning,  or  some 
cast  of  the  models,  of  those  before  him.  The  poetry  of 
Shakspeare  was  inspiration  indeed :  he  is  not  so  much 
an  imitator,  as  an  instrument  of  nature ;  and  it  is  not  so 
just  to  say  that  he  speaks  from  her,  as  that  she  speaks 
through  him. 

His  characters  are  so  much  nature  herself,  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  so  distant  a  name  as  copies 
of  her.  Those  of  other  poets^  have  a  constant  resem- 
blance, which  shows  that  they  received  them  from  one 
another,  and  were  but  multipliers  of  the  same  image : 
each  picture,  Use  a  mock  rainbow,  is  but  the  reflection 
of  a  reflection.  But  every  single  character  jn  Shakspeare 
is  as  much  an  individual,  as  those  in  life  itself:  it  is  as 
impossible  to  find  any  two  alike ;  and  such  as  from  their 
.relation  or  afiinity  in  any  respect  appear  most  to  be 
twins,  will,  upon  comparison,  be  found  remarkably  dis- 
tinct. To  this  life  and  variety  of  character,  we  must  add 
the  wonderful  preservation  of  it :  which  is  such  through- 
out his  plays,  that  had  all  the  speeches  been  printed  with- 
out the  very  names  of  the  persons,  I  believe  one  might 
have  applied  them  with  certainty  to  every  speaker.  ^ 

The  power  over  our  passions  was  never  possessed  in  a 
more  eminent  degree,  or  displayed  in  so  different  inr 
stances.  Yet  all  along,  there  is  seen  no  labour,  no  pains 
to  raise  them ;  no  preparation  to  guide  our  guess  to  the 
effect,  or  be  perceived  to  lead  toward  it ;  but  the  heart 
swells,  and  the  tears  burst  out,  just  at  the  proper  places ; 
we  are  surprised  the  moment  we  weep ;  and  yet  upon 
reflection  find  the  passion  so  just,  that  we  should  be 
surprised  if  we  .had  not  wept,  and  wept  at  that  very 
moment 

How  astonishing  is  it  again,  that  the  passions  directly 
opposite  to  these,  laughter  and  spleen,  are  no  less  at  his 


1  Addison,  in  the  273d  Sj)ecUUor,  has  delivered  a  similar  opinion 
respecting  Homer:  *'  There  is  scarce  a  speech  or  action  in  the  lUad, 
which  the  reader  may  not  ascribe  to  the  person  who  speaks  or  acts, 
without  sedng  his  name  at  the  head  of  It."    St£Svenii. 
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command !  diat  he  is  not  more  a  master  of  the  great 
than  of  the  ridiadous  m  human  nature ;  of  our  noblest 
tendmiesses,*  than  oi  our  vainest  foibles ;  <^our  strongest 
emotions,  than  of  our  idlest  sensations  ! 

Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  passions :  in  the  cool- 
ness of  reflection  and  reasoning  he  is  fiill  as  admirable. 
His  sentiments  are  not  only  in  general  the  most  pertinent 
and  judicious  upon  every  subject ;  but  by  a  talent  very 
peculiar,  something  between  penetration  and  felieil^)  he 
hits  upon  that  particular  point  on  which  the  bent  of  each 
argument  turns,  or  the  force  of  each  motive  depends. 
This  is  perfectly  amazing,  from  a  man  of  no  education  or 
experience  in  those  great  and  public  scenes  of  life  which 
are  usually  the  subject  of  his  thoughts :  so  that  he  seems 
to  have  known  the  world  by  intuition,  to  have  looked 
through  human  nature  at  one  glance,  and  to  be  the  only 
author  that  gives  ground  for  a  very  new  opinion,  that 
the  philosopher,  and  even  the  man  of  the  world,  may  be 
bom^'ss  well  as  the  poet 

It  must  be  owned,  that  with  all  these  great  excellen- 
cies, he  has  almost  as  great  defects ;  and  that  as  he  has 
certainly  written  better,  so  he  has  perhaps  written  worse, 
than  any  other.  But  I  think  I  can  in  some  measure 
account  for  these  defects,  from  several  causes  and  acci- 
dents ;  without  which  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  so  large 
and  so  enlightened  a  mind  could  ever  have  been  sus- 
ceptible of  mem.  That  all  these  contingencies  should 
unite  to  his  disadvantage  seems  to  me  almost  as  sin- 
gularly unlucky,  as  that  so  many  various  (nay  contrary) 
talents  should  meet  in  one  man,  was  happy  and  extra- 
ordiniary.  » 

It  must  be  allowed  that  stage-poetry,  of  all  other,  is 
more  particularly  levelled  to  please  the  populace^  and  its 
success  more  immediately  depending  upon  the  common 
smffi-agem  One  cannot  therefiire  wonder,  if  Shakspeare, 
having  at  his  first  appearance  no  other  aim  in  his  writ- 
ings, than'tb  procure  a  subsistence,  directed  his  endea- 
vours solely  to  hit  the  taste  and  humour  that  then  pre- 
vailed. The  audience  was  generally  composed  of  the 
meaner  .sort  of  people;  and  therefore  the  images  of  life 
were.to  be'drawh  from  those  of  their  own  rank :  accord- 

c  2 
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ingly  we  find,  that  not  our  author's  only,  but  almost  all 
the  old  comedies  have  their  scene  amonff  tradesmen  and 
mechanixks :  and  even  their  historical  plays  strictly  fol- 
low the  common  old  stories  or  vulgar  traditions  of  that 
kind  of  people.  In  tragedy,  nothing  was  so  sure  to  sur- 
prize  and  cause  admiration^  as  the  most  strange,  unex- 
pected, and  consequently  most  unnatural,  events  and 
incidents;  the  most  exaggerated  thoughts;  the  most 
verbose  and  bombast  expression;  the  most  pompous 
rhymes,  and  thundering  versification.  In  comedy,- 
nothing  was  so  sure  to  please^  as  mean  buffoonery,  vile 
ribaldry,  and  unmannerly  jests  of  fix>ls  and  clowns.  Yet 
even  in  these  our  author's  wit  buoys  up,  and  is  borne 
above  his  subject :  his  genius  in  those  low  parts  is  like 
some  prince  of  a  romance  in  the  disguise  of  a  shepherd 
or  peasant ;  a  certain  greatness  and  spirit  now  and  then 
break  out,  which  manifest  his  higher  extraction  and 
qualities. 

It  may  be  added,  that  not  only  the  common  audience 
had  no  notion  of  the  rules  of  writing,  but  few  ev«i  of  the 
better  sort  piqued  themselves  upon  any  great  degree  of 
knowledge  or  nicety  that  way :  till  Ben  Jonson  getting 
possession  of  the  stage,  brought  critical  learning  into 
vogue;  and  that  this  was  not  done  without  difficulty, 
may  appear  from  diose  firequent  lessons  (and  indeed 
almost  declamations)  which  he  was  forced  to  prefix  to 
his  first  plays,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  actors,  the 
gr«r,  chorus,  S^c.  to  remove  the  prejudices,  and  inform 
the  judgment  of  his  hearers.  Till  then,  our  audiors  had 
4U)  thoughts  of  writing  on  the  model  of  the  ancients : 
their  tragedies  were  only  histories  in  dialogue ;  and  their 
tK>medies  followed  the  lliread  of  any  novd  as  they  found 
it,  no  less  implicitly  than  if  it  had  been  true  history. 

To  judge  therefore  of  Shakspeare  by  Aristotle's  rules, 
is  like  trying  a  man  by  the  laws  of  one  country,  who 
acted  under  those  of  another.  He  writ  to  the  people  ; 
and  writ  at  first  without  patronage  fixim  the  better  soiH;, 
«nd  therefore  without  aims  of  pleasing  them :  without 
assistance  or  advice  firom  the  learned,  as  without  the  ad- 
vantage of  education  or  acquaintance  among  them ;  with- 
out that  knowledge  of  the  best  of  modds,  the  ancients. 
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to  inspire  him  with  an  emulation  of  them ;.  in  a  wordi 
without  any  views  of  reputation,  and  of  what  poets  are 
pleased  to  call  immortality :  some  or  all  of  which  have 
encouraged  the  vanity,  or  animated  the  ambition  of  other 
writers. 

Yet  it  must  be  observed,  that  when  his  performances 
had  merited  the  protection  of  his  prince,  and  when  the 
encouragement  of  the  court  had  succeeded  to  that  of  the 
town ;  the  works  of  his  riper  years  are  manifestly  raised 
above  those  of  his  former.  The  dates  of  his  plays  sut 
ficiently  evidence  that  his  productions  improved,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  respect  he  had  for  his  auditors.  And  I 
make  no  doubt  this  observation  will  be  found  true  in 
every  instance,  were  but  editions  extant  from  which  we 
might  learn  the  exact  time  when  every  piece  was  com- 
posed, and  whether  writ  for  the  town,  or  the  court. 

Another  cause  (and  no  less  strong  than  the  former) 
may  be  deduced  from  Qur  poet's  being  a  player^  and 
forming  himself  first  upon  the  judgments  of  that  body  of 
men  whereof  he  was  a  member.  They  have  ever  had  a 
standard  to  themselves,  upon  other  principles  than  those 
of  Aristotle.  As  they  live  by  the  majority,  they  know 
no  rule  but  that  of  pleasing  the  present  humour,  and 
implying  with  the  wit  in  fashion ;  a  consideration  which 
brings  all  their  judgment  to  a  short  point.  Players  are 
iust  such  judges  of  what  is  right  as  tailors  are  of  what 
IS  graceful.  And  in  this  view  it  will  be  but  fair  to  allow, 
that  most  of  our  author's  faults  are  less  to  be  ascribed 
to  his  wrong  judgment  as  a  poet,  than  to  his  right  judg- 
ment as  a  player. 

By  these  men  it  would  be  thought^  a  praise  to  Shak- 
speare,  that  he  scarce  ever  blotted  a  line.  This  they  in- 
dustriously propagated,  as  appears  from  what  we  are 
told  by  Ben  Jonson  in  bis  Discoveries^  and  from  the  pre- 
face of  Heminge  and  CondeU  to  the  first  folio  edition. 
But  in  reality  (however  it  has  prevailed)  there  never 
was  a  more  groundless  report,  or  to  the  contrary  of 
which  there  are  more  undeniable  evidences.  As,  the 
comedy  of  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  which  he  en- 

>"  was  thought" — Orig.Eciit.. 
c  3 
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tirely  new  writ ;  The  History  of  Henry  the  Sixths  which 
was  first  published  under  the  title  of  The  Contentiofi  of 
York  and  Lancaster ;  and  that  of  Henry  the  Fifths  ex- 
tremely improved ;  that  of  Hamlet  enlarged  to  almost 
as  much  again  as  at  first,  and  many  others.  I  believe 
the  common  opinion  of  his  want  of  learning  proceeded 
fi'om  no  better  ground.  This  too  might  be  thought  a 
praise  by  some,  and  to  this  his  errors  have  as  injudici- 
pusly  been  ascribed  by  others.  For  *tis  certain,  were  it 
true,  it  would  concern  but  a  small  part  of  them ;  the  most 
are  such  as  are  not  properly  defects,  but  superfoetations: 
and  arise  not  fi'om  want  of  learning  or  reading,  but 
from  want  of  thinking  or  judging :  or  rather  (to  be  more 
just  to  our  author)  firom  a  compliance  to  those  wants  m 
others.  As  to  a  wrong  choice  of  the  subject,  a  wrong 
conduct  of  the  incidents,  false  thoughts,  forced  expres- 
sions, &c.  if  these  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  foresaid 
accidental  reasons,  they  must  be  chai'ged  upon  the  poet 
himself,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it  But  I  think  the  two 
disadvantages  which  I  have  mentione4  (to  be  obliged  to 
please  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  to  keep  the  worst  of 
company),  if  the  consideration  be  extendied  as  far  as  it 
reasonably  may,  will  appear  suflScient  to  mislead  and 
depress  the  greatest  genius  upon  earth.  Nay,  the  more 
modesty  with  which  such  a  one  is  endued,  the  more  he 
is  in  danger  of  submitting  and  conforming  to  others, 
against  his  own  better  judgment. 

But  as  to  his  *mant  of  learnings  it  may  be  necessary  to 
say  something  more :  there  is  certainly  a  vast  difference 
between  learning  and  langtiages.  How  far  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  latter,  I  cannot  determine ;  but  it  is  plain  he 
had  much  reading  at  least,  if  they  will  not  call  it  learn- 
ing. Nor  is  it  any  great  matter,  if  a  man  has  knowledge, 
whether  he  has  it  from  one  language  or  from '  another. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  he  had  a  taste  of  natu- 
ral philosophy,  mechanicks,  ancient  and  modem  history, 
poetical  learning,  and  mythology :  we  find  him'  very 
knowing  in  the  customs,  rites,  and  manners  of  antiquity. 
In  Coriolanus  and  Jtdius  Ctesaf\  not  only  the  spirit,  but 
manners,  of  the  Romans  are  exactly  drawn;  and  still  a 
nicer  distinction  is  shown  between  the  manners  of  Romans 
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in  the  time  of  the  former,  and  of  the  latter.  His  reading 
in  the  ancient  historians  is  no  less  conspicuous,  in  many 
references  to  particular  passages:  and  the  speeches  copied 
from  Plutarch  in  Coriolatnur  mB,y^  I  think,  as  well  be 
made  an  instance  of  his  learning,  as  those  copied  from 
CScero  in  Catiline^  of  Ben  Jonson's,  The  manners 
of  other  nations  in  general,  the  Egyptians,  Venetians, 
French,  &c.  are  drawn  with  equal  propriety.  Whatever 
object  of  nature,  or  branch  of  science,  he  either  speaks 
of  or  describes,  it  is  always  with  competent,  if  not -exten- 
sive knowledge :  his  descriptions  are  still  exact ;  all  his 
metaphors  ^appropriated,  and  remarkably  drawn  from 
the.  true  nature  and  inherent  qualities  of  each  subject. 
When  he  treats  of  ethick  or  politick,  we  may  constantly 
observe  a  wonderful  justness  of  distinction,  as  well  as 
extent  of  comprehension.  No  one  is  more  a  master  of 
the  poetical  story,  or  has  more  frequent  allusions  to  the 
various  parts  of  it:  Mr.  Waller  (who  has  been  celebrated 
for  this  last  particular)  has  not  shown  more  learning 
this  way  than  Shakspeare.  We  have  translations  from 
Chid  published  in  his  name^,  among  those  poems  which 
pass  for  his,  and  for  some  of  which  we  have  undoubted 
authority  (being  published  by  himself,  and  dedicated  to 
his  noble  patron  the  earl  of  Southampton :)  he  appears 
also  to  have  been  conversant  in  Plautus,  from  whom  he 
has  taken  the  plot  of  one  of  his  plays :  he  follows  the 
Grreek  authors,  and  particularly  Dares  Phrygius,  in 
another^  (although  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  in  what 
language  he  read  them.)  The  modem  Italiail  writers 
of  noroels  he  was  manifestly  acquainted  with ;  and  we  may 
conclude  him  to  be  no  less  conversant  with  the  ancients 
of  his  pwn  country,  from  the  use  he  has  made  of  Chaucer 
in  TroilUs  and  Cressida^  and  in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen^ 
if  that  play, be  his,,as*there  goes  a  tradition  it  was  (and 
indeed  it  has. little  resemblance  of  Fletcher,  and  more  of 
ovur.  author  than  some  of  those  which  have  been  received 
.as  genuine.) 

« These,  as  the.  reader  will  find  in  the  notes  on  that  play» 
Shkkspeare  drew  from  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation,  1 579. 

Malone. 
3  They  were^wtittmi  by  Thomas  Heywood. 
c  4. 
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I  mm  inelmed  to  think  this  opim<m  proceeded  brimnally 
from  the  zeal  of  the  partizans  of  our  auth(»r  and  Ben 
Johson ;  as  they  endeavoured  to  exalt  the  one  at  llie  ex* 
pence  of  the  other.  It  is  ever  the  nature  of  parties  to  be 
in  extremes ;  and  nothing  is  so  probable,  as  that  because 
Ben  Jonson  had  much  the  more  learning,  it  was  said  on 
the  one  baud  that  Shaks^)eare  had  none  at  all ;  and  be* 
cause  Shakspeare  had  mudi  the  most  wit  and  &ncy,  it 
was  retorted  on  the  other,  that  Jonson  wanted  both. 
Because  Shakspeare  borrowed  nothing,  it  was  said  that 
Ben  Jonson  borrowed  every  thing.  Because  Jonson  did 
not  write  extempore,  he  was  reproached  with  being  a 
year  about  every  piece ;  and  because  Shakspeare  wrote 
with  ease  and  rapidity,  they  cried,  he  never  once  made 
a  blot.  Nay,  the  spirit  of  opposition  ran  so  high,  that 
whatever  those  of  the  one  side  objected  to  the  other,  was 
taken  at  the  rebound,  and  turned  into  praises;  as  inju- 
diciously, as  their  antagonist  b^re  had  made  them 
objections. 

Poets  are  always  afraid  of  «nvy ;  but  sure  they  have 
as  much  reason  to  be  afraid  of  admiration.  They  are  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  authors ;  those  who  escape  one^ 
often  &11  by  the  other.  Pessimwn  genus  inimicarum  lau^ 
danteSf  says  Tacitus ;  and  Virgil  desires  to  wear  a  charm 
against  those  who  praise  a  poet  without  rule  or  reason : 

" si  ultra  placitum  laudarit,  baccare  frontem 

Cin^te,  ne  vati  noceat .** 

But  however  this  contention  might  be  carried  on  by  the 
partizans  on  either  side,  I  cannot  help  thinking  these 
two  great  poets  were  good  friends,  and  lived  on  amioalUe 
terms,  and  in  offices  of  society  with  each  other.  It  is 
an  acknowledged  tkcty  that  Ben  Jonson  was  introduced 
upcHi  the  stage,  and  bis  first  works  encouraged,  by 
Shakspeare.  And  after  his  death,  that  authcnr  writes. 
To  the  memory  (^  his  beloved  WMiam  Shakspeare^  which 
shows  as  if  the  friendship  had  continued  through  life. 
I  cannot  for  my  own  part  find  any  thinff  invidious^  or 
sparing  in  those  verses,  but  wonder  Mr.  I)ryden  was  of 
that  opinion.  He  exalts  him  not  only  above  all  his  con- 
temporaries, but  above  Chaucer  and.  Spenser,  whom  he 
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wiU  net  fdAolxr  to  l)e  great  enough  to  be  ranked  with  Imn; 

and  challeiiges  die  immea  of  SofAodea^  £iiir^des»  and 

.^Eischylos,  nays  all  Grreece  and  Rome  at  onte  to  espial 

him :  and  (wmdi  is  v^  particnlar)  .expressly  vindiGaleB 

him  firom  the  imputation  of  wanting  oif  ,  not  endauring 

that  all  his  e^^liemAe^  should  b^  attributed  to  mUune. 

It  is  remarkable  too^  that  the  praise  he  gives  him  in  his 

IHscaoerief  se^ms  to  proceed  from  a  personal  kmdnen^ 

he  tells  us,  that  he  loved  the  man,  as  well  as  honoured 

his  memory;-  oelebrates  the  honesty,  opomess,  and 

frankness  of  his  t^nper  $  and  only  distinguishes,  as  he 

reasonably  ought,  between  the  re^  merit  of  the  outhoi^ 

and  the  silly  and  derogatory  applauses  of  the  players. 

Ben  Jcmson  might  indeed  be  sparing  in  his  iXMnmend- 

ations  (though  certainly  he  is  not  so  in  this  instance) 

partly  from  his  own  nature,  and  paxdy  from  judgment. 

For  men  of  judgment  think  they  do  any  man  more  ser«> 

vice  in  praising  him  justly,  than  lavishly.     I  say,  I  would 

&in  believe  they  were  friends,  though  the  violence  and 

ill-breeding  of  their  follow^s  and  flatterers  were  enough 

to  give  rise  to  the  c^^traiy  rep<Ht.    I  would  hope  that 

it  may  be  with  parties^  both  in  wit  and  state,  as  with 

those  monsters  described  by  the  poets ;  and  that  their 

lieads  at  least  may  have  something  human,  though  thdr 

bodies  and  tails  are  wild  beasts  and  serpents. 

As  I  believe  that  what  I  have  mentioned  gave  rise  to 
the  opinion  of  Shakspeare's  want  of  learning;  so  what 
has  continued  it  down  to  us  may  have  been  the  many 
blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the  first  publishers  of  his 
works.  In  these  editions  their  ignorance  shines  in  al^ 
most  every  page;  nothing  is  more  commcm  than  AOhs 
tertia.  JS^it  omnes.  Enter  three  Witches  soiusJ^  Their 
French  is  as  bad  as  their  Latin,  both  in  construction  and 
spelling :  their  very  Welsh  is  false.  Nothing  is  more 
l^ely  than  that  those  pa<^able  blunders  of  Hector's 

Quoting  Aristotle*  with  (Ahers  of  that  gross  kind,  (sprung 
*om  me  same  root:  it  not  bejbg  at  all  credible  thait 

<  Enter  three  Witches  solus.]  This  blunder  appears  to  be  of  Mr. 
Pope's  own  invention.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  four 
foho  copies  of  Macbeth,  cukI  there  18  no  quarto  edition  of  it  extant. 
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these  could  be  the  errors  of  any  man  who  had  the  least 
tmcture  of  a  school,  or  the  least  conversati(»i  with  such 
as  had.  Ben  Jonson  (whom  they  will  not  think  partial 
to  hiin)  allows  him  at  least  to  have  had  some  Latin ;  which 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  mistakes  like  these.  Nay, 
the  constant  blunders  in  proper  names  of  persons  and 
places,  are  such  as  must  have*  proceeded  from  a  man^ 
who  had  not  so  much  as  read  any  history  in  any  Ian*- 
guage ;  so  could  not  be  Shakspeare's. 

I  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  some  of  those  almost 
innumerable  errors,  which  have  risen  from  one  source, 
the  ignorance  of  the  players,  both  as  his  actors,  and  as 
his  editors.  When  the  nature  and  kinds  of  these  are 
enumerated  and  considered,  I  dare  to  say  that  not  iShak- 
speare  only,  but  Aristotle  or  Cicero,  had  their  works 
undergone  the  same  &te,  might  have  appeared  to.  want 
sense  as  well  as  learning. 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  one  of  his  plays  was  pub- 
lished by  himself.  During  the  time  of  his  emplojrment 
in  the  theatre,  several  of  his  pieces  were  printed  sepa^ 
rately  in  quarto.  What  makes  me  think  that  most  of 
these  were  not  published  by  him,  is  the  excessive  care- 
lessness of  the  press:  every  page  is  so  scandalously  false 
spelled,  and  almost  all  the  learned  and  unusual  words 
so  intolerably  mangled,  that  it  is  plain  there  dther  was 
no  corrector  to  the  press  at  all,  or  one  totally  illiterate. 
If  any  Were  supervised  by  himself,  I  should .  &ncy 
The  Two  Paris  of  Henry  the  Fourthy  and  Midsummer^ 
Nights  Dream  might  have  been  so :  because  I  find  no 
other  printed  with  any  exactness  :  and  (contrary  to  the 
rest)  there  is  very  little  variation  in  all  the  subsequent 
editions  of  them.  There  are  extant  two  pre&ces  to  the 
first  quarto  edition  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  in  1609,  and 
to  that  of  OtheUo:  by  which  it  appears,  that'-  the  first 
was  published  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  and 
even  before  it  was  acted,  so  late  as  seven  or  eight  years 
before  he  died :  and  that  the  latter  was  not  printed  till 
after  his  death.  The  whole  number  of  genuine  plays, 
which  we  have  been  able  to  find  printed  in  his  life-time, 
amounts  but  to  eleven.  And  of  some  ^f  these,  we 
•meet  with  two  or  more  editions  by  difierent  printers, 
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each  of -which  has  whole  heaps  of  trash  different  from 
the  other :  which  I  should  fancy  was  occasioned  by  their 
being  taken  from  dif&rent  copies  belonging  to  different 
playhouses. 

The  folio  edition  (in  which  all  the  plays  we  now  re- 
ceive as  his  were  first  collected)  was  published  by  two 
players,  Heminge  and  Condell,  in  1623,  seven  yeass 
after  his  decease.  They  declare,  that  all  the  other  edi- 
tions were  stolen  and  surreptitious,  and  affirm  theirs  to 
be  purged  from  the  errors  of  the  former.  TTiis  is  true 
as  to  the  literal  errors,  and  no  other ;  for  in  all  respects 
else  it  is  far  worse  than  the  quartos. 

First,  because  the  additions  of  trifling  and  bombast 
passages  are  in  this  edition  far  more  numerous.  For 
whatever  had  been  added,  since  those  quartos,  by  the 
actors,  or  had  stolen  from  their  mouths  into  the  written 
parts,  were  from  thence  conveyed  into  the  printed  text, 
and  all  stand  charged  upon  the  author.  He  himself 
complained  of  this  usage  in  Hamlet^  where  he  wishes 
that  those  *(X)ho  play  the  clowns  laoould  speak  no  more  than 
is  set  cUmn  for  them,  (Act  III.  sc.  ii.)  But  as  a  proof 
that  he  could  not  escape  it,  in  the  old  editions  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  there  is  no  hint  of  a  great  number  of  the 
mean  conceits  and  ribaldries  now  to  be  found  there.  In 
others,  the  low  scenes  of  mobs,  plebeians,  and  clowns, 
are  vastly  shorter  than  at  present :  and  I  have  seen  one 
in  particular,  (which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  play- 
house, by  having  the  parts  divided  with  lines,  and  the 
actors  names  in  the  margin)  where  several  of  those  very 
passages  were  added  in  a  written  hand,  which  are  since 
to  be  found  in  the  folio. 

In  the  next  place  a  number  of  beautiful  passages, 
which  are  extant  in  the  first  single  editions,  ai*e  omitted 
in  this :  as  it  seems,  without  any  other  reason,  than 
their  willingness  to  shorten  some  scenes :  these  men  (as 
it  was  said  of  Procrustes)  either  lopping,  or  stretching 
an  author,  to  make  him  just  fit  for  their  stage. 

This  edition  is  said  to  be  printed  from  the  original 
copies  ;  I  believe  they  meant  those  which  had  lain  ever 
since  the  author's  days  in  the  playhouse,  pnd  had  from 
time. to  time  been  cut,  or  added  to,  arbitrarily.     It  ^p- 
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pears  that  this  edition^  as  well  as  the  quartos,  was  printed 
(at  least  partly)  from  no  better  copies  than  the  prompter^ s^ 
bookf  or  piece-meal  parts  written  out  for  the  use  of  the 
actors :  for  in  some  places  their  very^  names  are  through 
carelessness  set  down  instead  of  the  Persona  Dramatis  ; 
and  in  others  the  notes  of  direction  to  the  property-^men 
for  their  moveables  ;  and  to  the  players  for  their  entries^ 
are  inserted  into  the  text  ^  through  the  ignorance  of  the 
transcribers. 

The  plays  not  havinjg  been  before  so  much  as  distin- 
guished by  Acts  nnA  Scenes^  they  are  in  this  edition  di- 
vided according  as  they  played  them ;  often  where  there 
is  no  pause  in  the  ^tion,  or  where  they  thought  fit  to 
make  a  breach  in  it  for  the  sake  of  musick,  masques,  or 
monsters. 

Sometimes  the  scenes  are  transposed  and  shuffled 
backward  and  forward ;  a  thing  which  could  no  other- 
wise happen,  but  by  their  being  taken  from  separate  and 
piece-meal  written  parts. 

Many  verses  are  omitted  entirely,  and  others  trans- 
posed ;  from  whence  invincible  obscurities  have  arisen, 
past  the  guess  of  any  commentator  to  clear  up,  but  just 
where  the  accidental  glimpse  of  an  old  edition  enlightens 
us. 

Some  characters  were  confounded  and  mixed,  or  two 
put  into  one,  for  want  of  a  competent  number  of  actors. 
Thus  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Midsummer  NigMs  Dream 
(Act  V;)  Shakspeare  introduces  a  kind  of  master  of  the 
revels  called  PAilostrate;  all  whose  part  is  given  to  an- 
other character  (that  otEgeus)  in  the  subsequent  editions : 
so  also  in  Hamlet  and  King  Lear,     This  too  makes  it 

*>  Much  Ado  about  Nothings  Act  II :  **  Enter  Prince  Leonato,  Clau- 
diot  and  Jack  Wilton,**  insteiui  of  BaUhoMar,  And  in  Act  IV.  Cowley 
and  Kemp  constantly  through  a  whole  scene. 

Edit.  fol.  of  1623,  and  1632.    Pope. 

«  Such  as 

''  My  queen  is  murder'd !  Ring  the  little  beU." 

**'^  His  nose  grew  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a  table  of  green  Jields  ;  " 
which  last  words  are  not  in  the  quarto.    Pofe. 

There  is  no  sucii  line  in  any  play  of  Shakspeare,  as  that  quoted 
above  by  Mr.  Pope.  Malone.  Nor  are  these  two  lines  quoted  by 
Pope  in  any  edition  of  his  pre&ce  which  has  fallen"  in  our  way.  .  C. 
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probable  that  the  prompter's  books  were  what  they  called 
the  original  copies.    ^ 

From  liberties  of  this  kind,  many  speeches  also  were 
put  into  the  mouths  of  wrong  persons,  where  the  author 
now  seems  chargeable  with  making  them  speak  out  of 
character ;  or  sometimes  perhaps  for  no  better  reason, 
than  that  a  governing  player,  to  have  the  mouthing  of 
some  favourite  speech  himself,  would  snatdi  it  from  the 
unworthy  lips  of  an  underling. 

Prose  from  verse  they  did  not  know,  and  they  accord* 
ingly  printed  one  for  the  other  throughout  the  volume. 

Having  been  forced  to  say  so  mucli  of  the  plavers,  I 
think  I  ought  in  justice  to  remark,  that  the  judgment, 
as  well  as  condition  of  that  class  of  people  was  then  far 
inferior  to  what  it  is  in  our  days.  As  then  the  best  play* 
houses  were  inns  and  taverns,  (die  Globe,  the  Hope,  the 
Red  Bull,  the  Fortune,  &c.)  so  the  top  of  the  profession 
were  then  mere  players,  not  gentlemen  of  me  stage : 
they  were  led  into  the  buttery  by  the  steward^;  not 
placed  at  the  lord's  table,  or  lady's  toilette :  and  conse^ 
quendy  were  entirely  deprived  of  those  advantages  they 
now  enjoy  in  the  familiar  conversation  of  our  nobilily, 
and  an  intimacy  (not  to  say  deamess)  with  people  of  the 
first  condition. 

Frcnn  what  has  been  said,  tliere  can  be  no  question 
but  had  Shakspeare  published  his  works  himself  (espe* 
cially  in  his  latter  time,  and  after  his  retreat  from  the 
stage)  we  should  not  only  be  certain  whidi  are  genuine, 
but  i^iould  find  in  those  that  are,  the  errors  lessened  by 
some  thousands*  If  I  may  judge  from  all  the  distin* 
guiding  marks  of  his  style,  and  his  mannier  of  thinking 
and  writing,  I  make  no  doubt  to  declare  that  those 
wr^shed  plays,  Pericles,  Locrine^  Sir  John  (Hdcasde, 

7  Mr.  Pope  probably  recollected  the  following  lines  in  The  Tanmg 
of  ihe  Shrew,  spoken  by  a  lord,  who  is  giving  directions  to  his  servant; 
concerning  some  plavers : 

**  Go,  fmm^  take  tkem  to  the  buttery. 
And  give  tliem  friendly  welcome,  every  one." 
But  he  seeint  not  to  have  observed  that  the  players  here  intro- 
doiC^  w&e  HroSen ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our 
author,  Heminge,  Burfaage,  Lowin,  &c.  who  were  licensed  by  king 
James,  were  treated  in  tms  manner.    Malokc. 
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Yorkshire  Ttagedf/^  Ijbrd  Cromwdl^  The  Puritan^  Lon- 
don Prodigalj  and  a  thing  called  The  DouMe  Fahhood^, 
cannot  be  admitted  as  his.  And  I  shoald  conjecture  of 
some  of  the  others,  (particulariy  Lop^s  Ldbouf^s  Ldsf, 
The  Winter^s  Tede^  Comedy  of  Brror^j  and  Titus  An^ 
dronicus^)  that  only  some  characters,  single  scenes;  or 
perhaps  a  few  particular  passages,  were  of  his  hand.  It 
is  very  probable  what  occasioned  some  plays  to  be  sup- 
posed Shakspeare's,  was  only  this;  that  they  were  pieces 
produced  by  unknown  authors,  or  fitted  up  for  the 
theatre  while  it  was  under  his  administration ;  and  no 
owner  claiming  them,  they  were  adjudged  to  him,  as 
they  give  strays  to  the  lord  of  the  manor :  a  mistake 
which  (one  may  also  observe)  it  was  not  for  the  interest 
of  the  house  to  remove.  Yet  the  players  themselves, 
Heminge  and  Condell,  afterwards  did  Shakspeare  the 
justice  to  reject  those  eight  plays  in  their  edition ;  though 
they  were  tiben  printed  in  his  name^,  in  every  body's 
hands,  and  acted  with  some  applause  (as  we  learn  from 
what  Ben  Jonson  says  of  Pericles  in  his' ode  on  the 
Ne^  Inn),  That  Tittis  Andronicus  is  one  of  this  class  I 
am  the  rather  induced  to  believe,  by  finding  the  same 
author  openly  express  his  contempt  of  it  in  the  Indium 
tion  to  BartholoTnefw  Fair^  in  die  year  1614',  when  Shak- 
speare was  yet  living.  And  tliere  is  no  better  authority 
for  these  latter  sort,  than  for  the  former,  which  were 
equally  published  in  his  life-time. 

If  we  give  into  this  opinion,  how  many  low  and  vicious 
parts  and  passages  might  no  longer  reflect  upon  this 
great  genius^,  but  appear  unworthily  charged  upon  him? 
And  even  in  those  which  are  really  his,  how  many  &ults 
may  have  been  unjustly  laid  to  his  account  from  arbi- 
trary additions,  expmictions,  transpositipns  of  scenes 
and  lines,  confiision  of  characters  and  persons,  wrong 
application  of  speeches,  comiptions  of  innumerable  pas- 

«  The  Double  FaUhood,  or  The  Distressed  Lovers,  a  playacted  at 
Dniiy  Lane,  svo.  1727.  This  piece  was  produced  by *Mr.  Theobald 
as  a  performaDce  of  Shakspeare's.  But  it  is  not  mentioiied  in  any  of 
the  old  editions  of  Mr.  Pope's  Preface.  .  It  is  not  in  Warburton's 
edition,  and  when  it  crept  in,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.    C. 

9  His  name  was  aifii^ed  oiily  to  four  of  them.  :  Malonb. 
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sdg?s  by^  the*  ignQrance,  «nd  wrong,  corrections  of  them 
again  by.  the  inipertinence  of  his  first  editors?  From 
one  <>r  other  of  these  considerations,  I  am  verily  per- 
suaded, that  the  greatest  and  the  grossest  partof  what  are 
thought  his  errors  would  vanish,  and  leave  his  character 
in  a  l^ht  very  different  &6m  that  disadvantageous  one, 
in  which,  it  now  appears  to  us. 

This  is  the  state  in  which  Shakspeare^s  writings-  lie  at: 
present,;,  for  since  the  above*-mentioned  folio  edition,  all 
the  rest  have  implicitly,  followed  it,  without  having  re-, 
course  to  any  of  the  former,  pr<  ever  making  the  com- 
parison between  them.     It  is  impossible  to  repair  the 
injuries  already  done  him;  too  much  time  has  elapsed, 
and  the  n^iterials  are  too  few.     In  what  I  have  done  I 
have  rather  given  a  proof  of  my  willingness  and  desire, 
than  of  my  ability,  to  do  him  justice.     I  have  discharged 
the  dull  duty  of  an  editor,  to  my  best  judgment,  with 
more  I^our  than  I  expect  thanks,  with  a  religious  ab-. 
horrence  of  all  innovation,  and  without  any  indulgence 
to  my  private  sense  of  conjecture.     The.  method  taken 
in -tins  edition  will  show  itself.     The  various  readings 
are  fauiy  put  in  the  margin,  so  that  ev^ry  one  may  com- 
pare them;  and  those  I  have  preferred,  into  the  text  are 
constantly  exfde  codicuM,  upon  authority.^    The  alter- 
ations or  additions,  which  Shakspeare  himself  made,  are 
taken  notice  of  as  they  occur.      Some  suspected  pasr 
sages,  which  are  excessively  bad  (and  which  seem  inter- 
polations by  being  so  inserted  that  one  can  ^itirely,omit 
them  without  any  chasm,  or  deficience  in  the  context) 
ore  degraded  to  die  bottom  of  the^  page,  with  an  asterisk 
referrii^  to  the  places  of  their  insertion.     The  scenes 
are  marked  so  distinctly  that  every  removal  of  place  is 
specified;  which  is  more  necessary  in  this  author  than 
any  other,  since  he  shifis  them  more  firequentiy :  and 
^metimes,   without  attendiog  to  this  particular^   the 
reader  would  have  met  with  obscurities.     The  more  ob- 
solete or  unusual  words  are  explained.     Some  of  the 
most  shining  passages  are  distinguished  by  commas  in 
the  margin;  and  where  the  beauty  lay  not  in  particulars, 
but  in  the  whole,  a  star  is  prefixed  to  the  scene.     This 
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seaos  to  me  a  shorter  and  leas  ostentatiotu  mediod  of 
performing  the  better  half  of  criticism  ^namely,  the 
pointing  out  an  author's  excellencies)  than  to  fill  a 
whole  paper  with  citations  of  fine  passages,  wiith  general 
^pmlamesj  or  ewpty  exclamations  at  the  tail  of  theoL 
There  is  also  subjoined  a  catalogue  of  those  first  edi- 
tions, by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  various  readings 
and  of  the  corrected  passages  are  authorized ;  naost  of 
which  are  such  as  carry  their  own  eridence  along  with 
them*  These  editions  now  hold  the  place  of  originals, 
and  are  the  only  materials  left  to  repair  the  deficiencies 
or  restore  the  corrupted  saise  of  the  author :  I  can  only 
wish  that  a  greater  number  of  them  (if  a  greater  were 
ever  published)  may  yet  be  found,  by  a  search  more 
snccessfiil  than  mine,  for  the  better  accomplishment  (^ 
this  end. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  of  Shakspeare,  that  with 
all  his  fiuilts,  and  with  all  the  irregularity  of  his  dramoy 
one  may  look  upon  his  works,  in  compariscoi  of  those 
that  are  more  finished  and  regular,  as  upon  an  ancient 
majestick  piece  of  Gothick  architecture,  compared  with 
a  neat  modem  building :  the  latter  is  more  elegant  and 
fflaring,  but  the  former  is  more  strong  and  more  solemn* 
It  must  be  allowed  that  in  one  of  these  there  are  mate- 
rials enough  to  make  many  of  the  other.  It  has  much 
the  greater  variety,  and  much  the  nobler  apartments; 
though  we  are  often  conducted  to  them  by  dark,  odd» 
and  uncouth  passages.  Nor  does  the  whole  fiiil  to  strike 
us  with  greater  reverence,  though  many  of  the  parts  are 
diildish,  ill-^placed,  and  unequal  to  its  grandeur.' 

9  The  following  passage  by  Mr.  Pope  stands  as  a  prefiice  to  the 
tariout  readmgt  at  the  end  of  the  8th  volume  of  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  1728.  For  the  notice  of  it  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Chalmers's  Supplemental  Apolog^f,  p.  261.    Reed. 

^  Since  the  publication  of  our  fim  edition,  there  having  been  some 
attempts  upon  Shakspeare  published  hy  Lewis  Theobald^  (which  he 
voula  not  coaununicate  during  the  time  wherein  that  edition  was 
preparing  for  the  press,  when  toe^  by  oublick  adverdsements,  did 
request  <the  assistance  of  all  lovers  ot  this  author,)  we  have  in- 
serted, in  this  impression,  as  many  of  'em  as  are  judg'd  of  any  the 
least  aidvantage  to  the  {K>et ;  the  Mfhole  araounting  to  about  twenij^ 
five  words." 
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^  Boi-'to  IIm  end  eveiy  reader  m^rjiuke  for  liiiiiMlf»  we  have  an- 
B€xea  a  comfdeat  Utt  of  the  real;  which  if  he  shall  think  trivial,  or 
errontotu,  either  in  part,  or  in  whole ;  at  worst  it  can  spoil  but  a 
'  half  ^heet  of  paper,  that  chances  to  be  left  vacant  here.  And  we  pur- 
poie  for  the  future,  to  do  the  same  with  respect  to  any  other  persons, 
wly>  either  thro'  ctmdor  or  vamijf^  shall  communicate  or  publish,  the 
least  things  tending  to  the  illustration  of  orn^  author.  We  have  here 
omitted  nothing  but  poinHngs  and  mere  errors  of  the  press,  which  I 
hope  the  corrector  of  it  has  rectify'd ;  if  hot,  I  cou'd  wish  as  accu- 
rate an  one  as  Mr.  Th.  Qf  he]  had  been  at  that  trouble,  which  I 
desired  Mr.  Tonson  to  solicit  him  to  undertake.    A.  P." 


Vol  I. 
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DR.  JOHNSON'S 

PREFACE/ 


1.  HAT  praises  are  without  reason  lavished  on  the  dead, 
and  that  the  honours  due  only  to  excellence  are  paid  to 
antiquity,  is  a  complaint  likely  to  be  always  continued 
by  those,  who,  being  able  to  add  nothing  to  truth,  hope 
for  eminence  from  the  heresies  of  paradox ;  or  those, 
who,  being  forced  by  disappointment  upon  consolatory 
expedients,  are  willing  to  hope  from  posterity  what  the 
present  age  refuses,  and  flatter  themselves  that  the  re- 
gard which  is  yet  denied  by  envy,  will  be  at  last  bestowed 
by  time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that  attracts  the 
notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly  votaries  that  reve- 
rence it,  not  from  reason,  but  from  prejudice.  Some 
seem  to  admire  indiscriminately  whatever  has  been  long 
preserved,  without  considering  that  time  has  sometimes 
co-operated  with  chance ;  all  perhaps  are  more  willing 
to  honour  past  than  present  excellence :  and  the  mind 
contemplates  genius  through  the  shades  of  age,  as  the 
eye  surveys  the  sun  through  artificial  opacity.  The 
great  contention  of  criticism  is  to  find  the  fiiults  df  the 
modems,  and  the  beauties  of  the  ancients.  While  an 
author  is  yet  living,  we  estimate  his  powers  by  his  worst 
performance,  and  when  he  is  dead  we  rate  them  by  his 
best 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excellence  is  not 
absolute  and  definite,  but  gradual  and  comparative; 
to  works  not  raised  upon  principles  demonstrative  and 
scientifick,  but  appealmg  wholly  to  observation  and  ex- 


1  First  printed  separately  in  1765. 
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perienoe,  Ho  other  test  can  be  applied  than  length  of 
duration  and  continqance  of  esteem.  What  mankind 
have  long  possessed  they  have  often  examined  and  com- 
paredy  and  if  they  persist  to  value  the  possession,  it  is 
because  frequent  comparisons  have  confirmed  opinion  in 
its  favour.  As  amoh^  the  works  of  nature,  no  man  can 
properly  call  a  river  deep,  or  a  mountain  high,  without 
the  knowledge  of  many  mountains,  and  many  rivers;  so 
in  the  productions  of  genius,  nothing  can  be  styled  ex- 
cellent till  it  has  been  compared  with  other  works  of  the 
same  kind.  Demonstration  immediately  displays  its 
power,  and  has  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from' the  flux  of 
years;  but  works  tentative  and  experimental  must  be 
estimated  by  their  proportion  to  the  general  and  collec- 
tive ability  of  man,  as  it  is  discoverea  in  a  long  succes- 
sion of  endeavours.  Of  the  first  buUding  that  was 
raised,  it  might  be  with  certainty  determined  tliat  it  was 
round  or  square ;  but  whether  it  was  spacious  or  lofty 
must  have  been  referred  to  time.  The  Pythagorean 
scale  of  numbers  was  at  once  discovered  to  be  perfect; 
but  the  poems  of  Homer  we  yet  know  not  to  transcend 
the  common  limits  of  human  intelligence,  but  by  remark- 
ing, that  nation  aft;er  nation,  and  centui*y  after  century, 
has  been  able  to  do  litde  more  than  transpose  his 
incidents,  new  name  his  characters,  and  paraphrase  his 
sentiments. 

The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  long  subsisted 
arises  therefore  not  from  any  credulous  confidence  in 
the  superior  wisdom  of  past  ages,  or  gloomy  persuasion 
of  the  degeneracy  of  mankind,  but  is  the  consequence 
of  acknowledged  and  indubitable  positions,  that  what 
has  been  longest  known  has  been  most  considered,  and 
what  is  most  considered  is  best  understood. 

The  poet,  of  whose  works  I  have  undertaken  the  re- 
vision, may  now  begin  to  assume  the  dignity  of  an 
ancient,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  established  &me  and 
prescriptive  veneration.  He  has  long  outlived  his  cen- 
tury^, the  term  commonly  fixed  as  the  test  of  literary 

2  ^*  JSst  vetus  atque  probus,  centum  qui  perficit  annos."     Hor^ 

Steevbns. 
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merit.  Whatever  advantages  lie  might  once  derive  from 
personal  allusions,  local  customs,  or  temporary  opinions, 
have  for  many  years  been  lost ;  and  every  topick  of  mer- 
riment or  motive  of  sorrow,  which  the  modes  of  artificial 
life  afforded  him,  now  only  obscure  the  scenes  which  they 
once  Hluminated.  The  effects  of  favour  and  competition 
are  at  an  end ;  the  tradition  of  his  friendships  and  his 
oimities  has  perished;  his  works  support  no  opinion 
with  arguments,  nor  supply  any  &ction  widi  invectives; 
they  can  neither  indulge  vanity,  nor  gratify  malignity ; 
but  are  read  without  any  other  reason  than  the  desire  of 
pleasure,  and  are  therefore  praised  only  as  pleasure  is 
obtained;  yet,  thus  unassisted  by  interest  or  passion, 
they  have  passed  tlirough  variations  of  taste  and  changes 
of  manners,  and,  as  they  devolved  from  one  generation 
to  another,  have  received  new  honours  at  every  trans- 
mission« 

But  because  human  juc^ment,  though  it  be  gradually 
gaining  upon  certainty,  never  becomes  infallible;  and 
approbation,  tiiough  long  continued,  may  yet  be  only 
the  tipprobation  of  prejudice  or  &shion ;  it  is  proper  to 
inquire,  by  what  peculiarities  of  excellence  Shakspeare 
has  gained  and  kept  the  &vour  of  his  countrjrmen. 

Nothing  can  please  many,  and  please  long,  but  |ust 
representations  of  general  nature.  Particular  manners 
can  be  known  to  few,  and  dierefore  few  only  can  judge 
how  nearly  th^are  copied.  The  irregular  combin* 
ations  of  fanciful  invention  may  delight  awhile,  by  that 
novelty  of  which  the  common  satiety  of  life  sends  us  all 
'in  quest;  but  the  pleasures  of  sudden  wonder  are  soon 
exhausted,  and  the  mind  can  only  repose  on  the  stability 
oftnittu 

Shakspeare  is  above  all  writers,  at  least  abQve  all 
modem  writers,  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet  that  holds 
up  to  his  readers  a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life. 
His  characters  are  not  modified  by  the  customs  of  par* 
ticular  places, .  unpractised  by  the  rest  of  the  world ;  by 
die  peculiarities  of  studies  or  professions,  which  can 
operate  but  upon  small  numbers ;  or  by  the  iiccidents  of 
transient  fashions  or  temporary  opinions:  they  are  the 
genuine  progeny  of  common  humani^,   sucii  as  the 
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world  will  always  supply,  and  observation  will  always 
find.  His  persons  act  and  speak  by  the  influence  of 
those  general  passions  and  principles  by  which  all  mmds 
are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of  life' is  continued 
in  motion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poets  a  character  is 
too  often  an  individual;  in  those  of  Shakspeare  it  is 
commonly  a  species. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that  so  much 
instruction  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills  the  plays 
of  Shakspeare  with  practical  axioms  and  domestic  wis- 
dom. It  was  said  of  Euripides,  that  every  verse  was  a 
precept ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare,  that  from 
his  works  may  be  collected  a  system  of  civil  and  oBCono- 
mieal  prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not  shown  in  the 
splendour  of  particular  passages,  but  by  the  progress  of 
his  fable,  and  the  tenor  of  his  dialogue;  and  he  that 
tries  to  recommend  him  by  select  quotations,  will  succeed 
like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  ofiered  his 
house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a  specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shakspeare 
excels  in  acconunodating  ms  sentiments  to  real  life,  but 
by  comparing  him  with  other  authors.  It  was  observed 
of  the  ancient  schools  of  declamation,  that  the  more 
diligently  they  were  fi-equented,  the  more  was  the  student 
disqualified  tor  the  world,  because  he  found  nothing 
there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other  place. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  every  stage  but 
that  of  Shakspeare.  The  theatre,  when  it  is  under  any 
other  direction,  is  peopled  by  such  characters  as  were 
never  seen,  conversing  in  a  language  which  was  never  ' 
heard,  upon  topics  which  will  never  arise  in  the  com- 
merce of  mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is 
often  so  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  which  pro- 
duces it,  and  is  pursued  with  so  much  ease  and  simpli- 
city, that  it  seems  scarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fiction, 
but  to  have  been  gleaned  by  diligent  selection  out  of 
common  conversation,  and  common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent  is  love,  by 
whose  power  all  good  and  evil  is  distributed,  and  every 
action  quickened  or  retarded.  To  bring  a  lover,  a  lady, 
and  a  rival  into  the  fable;   to  entangle  them  in  con- 
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trai^ictory  obligations,  peiplex  them  iiith  (^ipositions  of 
interest,  and  harass  them  widi  vidlence  of  desires  incon- 
^tent  with  each  other;  to  make  them  meet  in  rapture^ 
and  part  in  a^ny ;  to  fill  their  mouths  with  hj^erbblical 
joy  Bnd  outrageous  sorrow ;  to  distress  them  as  nothing 
human  ever  was  distressed;  to. deliver  them  as  nothing 
human  ever  was  delivered,  is  the  business  of  a  modem 
dramatist.  For  this,  probability  is  violated,  life  is  mis- 
represented, and  language  is  depraved.  But  love  is 
oidy  one  o( miBtny  passions,  and. as  it  has  no  great  influ- 
ence upon  the  sum  of  life,  it  hai^  little  operation  in  the 
dramas  of  a  poet,  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living 
world,  and  exhibited  cmly  what  he  saw  before  him.  He 
knew,  that  any  odier  passion,  as  it  was  regular  or 
exorbitant,  was  a  cause  of  happiness  or  calamity. 

Characters  thus  ample  and  general  were  not  easily 
discriminated  a^d  preserved,  yet  perhaps. no  poet  ever 
kept  his  personages  more  distinct  from  each  other.  I 
will  not  say  with  Pope,  that  every  speech  may  be  asr 
s^ed  to  the  proper  speaker,  because  many  speeches 
there  are  which  have  nothing  charaoteristical ;  but,  pef- 
hi^s,  though  some  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every 
p^son,  it  will  be  difficidt  to  find  any  that  can  be  pror 
perly  transferred  from  the  present  possessor  to  i^iother 
clairaant  The  choice  is  right,  when  there  b  reason  for 
choice.  ... 

Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  by  hjrper* 
bolical  or  aggravated  characters,  by  fabulous  and  unex* 
ampled  ex<^lence  or  depravity,  as  the  writers  of  bar-- 
barous  romances  invigorated:  the  reader  by  a  giant  and 
a  dwarf;  and  he  that  should  form  his  ex^iectation  of 
human  affidrs  from  the  play,  or  from  the  tale,  would  be 
equally  deceived.  Shakspeare  has  no  heroes ; .  ins  scenes 
are  occupied  only  by  men^  who  act  and. speak  as  the 
reader  thinks  that  he  should  himself  have  spoken  or 
acted  on  the  same  t)ccasion ;  even  where  the  -agency  is 
supernatural,  the  diaiogoe  is  level  with  life.  Odier 
writers  disguise  the  most  natural  passions  and  most  fre- 

Suent  incicfents ;  so  that  he  who  contemplates  them  in 
^e  book  will  not  know  than  in  the  world:  Shakspeare 
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approximates  the  remote,  and .  i^miiiarizes  the  wpiider* 
fill;  the  event  which  he  represents  will  not  happen,, but 
if  it  were  possible^  ks  effect  would  probably  be  such  as 
he  has  assigned'^ ;  and  it  may  be  said,  that  he  hfis  not 
only  shown  huinaa  nature  as  it  acts  in  real,  exigencies, 
but  as  it  would  be  found  in  trials,  to  which  it  cannot  be 


This  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shaksp^are,  that  his 
drama  is  the  mirror. of  lite;  that  he  who  has  mazed  his 
imagination,  in  following  the  phantoms  which  other 
writers  raise  up  before  him,  may  here  be  cured  of  his 
delirious  ecstacies,  by  reading  human  sentiments  in 
human  language ;  by  scenes. from  which  a  hermit  may 
estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  confessor 
predict  the  progress  of  the  passions. 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposed  him  to 
the  censure  of  criticks,  who  form  their  judgments  upon 
narrower  principles.  .  Dennis  and  Rymer  think  his, Ro- 
mans not  sufficiently  Roman,  and  Voltaire  censures  his 
kings  as  not  completely  royaL  Dennis  is  offended,  that 
Menenius,  a  senator  of  Rome,  should  play  the  buffi>on ; 
and  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  decency  violated  when  the 
Danish  usurper  is  represented  as  a  drunkard.  But 
Shakspeare  always  makes  nature  predominate  over  ac- 
cident ;  and  if  he  pi'eserves  the  essential  character,  is 
not  very  carefiil  of  distinctions  superinduced  and  adven- 
titious. His  story  requires  Romans  or  kings,  but  he 
thinks  only  on  men.  He  knew  that  Rome,  like  every 
othercity,  had  men  of  all  dispositions;  and  wanting  a 
buffoon,  he  went  into  the  senate^house  for  that  which 
the  senate^house  would  certainly  have  afforded  him.  He 
was  inclined  to  show  an  usurer  and  a  murderer  not  only 
odious,  hut  despicable ;  he  .therefore  added  drunkenness 
to  his  other  qualities,  knowing  that  kings,  love  wine  like 
other  men,  and  that  wine  exerts  its  natural  power  uppn 
kings.  These  are .  the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds ;  a 
poet  overlooks  the   casual  distinction  of  country  and 

3  **  Quasrit  quod  nusquam  est  gentium,  reperit  tamen, 
Facit  iilud  verisimile  quod  mendacmm.est." 

Plauti,  Pieudolug,  Act  I.  ^.  iv.    SxEi^vfNS. 
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condition,  as  a  painter,  satisfied  with  the  figure,  neglects 
the  drapery. 

The  censure  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing  comick 
and  tragick  scenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  his  works,  de- 
serves more  consideration.  Let  the  fiict  be  first  stated,' 
and  then  examined. 

Shakspeare's  plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and'  cri- 
tical sense  eidier  tragedies  or  comedies,  but  compositions 
of  a  distinct  kind ;  exhibiting  the  real  state  of  sublu- 
nary nature,  which  partakes  of  good  and  evil,  joy  and 
sorrow,  mingled  with  endless  variety  of  proportion  and 
innumerable  modes  of  combination ;  and  expressing  the 
course  of  the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the 
gain  of  another ;  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  livel- 
ier is  hasting  to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner  burying  his 
friend ;  in  which  the  malignity  of  one  is  sometimes  de-  * 
feated  by  the  firolick  of  another :  and  many  mischief 
and  many  benefits  are  done  and  hindered  without  design. 
•  Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and  casualties, 
the  ancient  poets,  according  to  the  laws  which  custom 
had  prescribed,  selected  some  the  Crimes  of  men,  and 
some  their  absurdities;  some  the  momentous  vicis- 
situdes of  life,  and  some  the  lighter  occurrences ;  some 
the  terrors  of  distress,  and  some  the  gaieties  of  prospe- 
rity. Thus  rose  the  two  modes  of  imitation,  known  by 
the  ntoies  of  tragedy  rand  comedy ^  compositions  intended 
to  promote  different  ends  by  contrary  means,  and  con- 
sidered as  so  little  allied,  that  I  do  not  recollect  among 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  a  single  writer  who  attempted 
both. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exdtmg  laughter 
and  sorrow  not  only  in  one  mind,  but  in  one  composi- 
tion. Almost  all  his  plays  are  divided  between  serious 
and  ludicrous  characters,  and  m  the  successive  evolu- 
tions of  the  design,  sometimes  produce  seriousness  and 
sorrow,  and  sometimes  levity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of  criti- 
cism will  be  xeadily  allowed ;  but  there  is  always  an  ap- 
peal open  from  criticism  to  nature.     The  end  of  writing 
is  to  instruct;  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  instruct  by  pleas - 
Jug.     That  the  mingled  drama  may  convey  all  the  in- 
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struction  of  tragedy  or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  be* 
cause  it  includes  both  in  its  alternations  o£  exhibition^ 
and  approaches  nearer  than  either  to  the  appearance  of 
life,  by  showing  how  great  machinations  and  slender 
designs  may  promote  or  obviate  one  another,  and  the 
high  and  the  low  co-operate  in  the  general  system  by 
unavoidable  concatenation. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of  scenes  the  pas- 
sions are  interrupted  in  their  progression,  and  that  the 
principal  event,  being  not  advanced  by  a  due  gradation 
of  preparatory  incidents,  wants'at  last  the  power  to  move, 
which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  dramatic  poetry. 
This  reasoning  is  so  specious,  that  it  is  received  as  true 
even  by  those  who  in  daily  experience  feel  it  to  be  false. 
The  interchanges  of  mingled  scenes  seldom  fail  to  pro- 
duce the  intendeid  vicissitudes  of  passion.  Fiction  can- 
not move  so  much,  but  that  the  attention  may  be  easily 
transferred ;  and  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  pleasing 
melancholy  be  sometimes  interrupted  by  unwelcome  le- 
vity, yet  let  it  be  considered  likewise,  that  melancholy 
is  often  not  pleasing,  and  that  the  disturbance  of  one 
man  may  be  the  relief  of  another ;  that  different  auditors 
have  different  habitudes ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  all 
pleasure  consists  in  variety. 

The  players,  who  in  their  edition  divided  our  author^s 
works  into  comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies,  seem  not 
to  have  distinguished  the  three  kinds,  by  any  very  exact 
or  definite  ideas. 

An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the  principal  per- 
sons, however  serious  or  distressful  through  its  interme? 
diate  incidents,  in  their  opinion  constituted  a  comedy. 
This  idea  of  a  comedy  continued  long  amongst  us,  and 
plays  were  written,  which,  by  changing  the  catastrophe, 
were  tragedies  to-day,  and  comedies  to-morrow. 

Tragedy  was  not  in  those  times  a  poem  of  more  gene- 
ral dignity  or  elevation  than  comedy ;  it  required  only  a 
calamitous  conclusion,  with  which  the  common  criticism 
of  that  age  was  satisfied,  whatever  lighter  pleasure  it 
afiorded  in  its  progress. 

History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with  no  other  than 
chronological  succession,  independent  on  each  other, 
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and  without  any  tendency  to  introduce  and  r^nlate  the 
conclusion.  It  is  not  always  very  nicely  distmguished 
from  tragedy.  There  is  not  much  nearer  approach  to 
unity  of  action  in  the  tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra^ 
than  in  the  history  of  Richard  the  SecofuL  But  a  history 
might  be  continued  through  many  plays ;  as  it  had  no 
plan,  it  had  no  limits. 

Tlirough  all  these  denominations  of  the  drama,  Shak- 
speare's  mode  of  composition  is  the  same  ;*  an  inter- 
change of  seriousness  and  merriment,  by  which  the 
mind  is  softened  at  one  time,  and  exhilarated  at  another. 
But  whatever  be  his  purpose,  whether  to  gladded  or 
depress,  or  to  conduct  the  story,  without  vehemence  oi* 
emotion,  through  tracts  of  easy  and  familiar  dialogue, 
he  never  &ils.  to  attain  his  purpose ;  as  he  commands  us, 
we  laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit  silent  with  quiet  expectation, 
in  tranquillity  without  indifference. 

When  Shakspeare*s  plan  is  understood,  most  of  the 
criticisms  of  Rymer  and  Voltaire  vanish  away.  The 
play  of  Hamlet  is  opened,  without  impropriety,  by  two 
centinels ;  I^o  bellows  at  Brabantio's  window,  without 
injury  to  the  scheme  of  the  play,  though  in  terms  which 
a  modem  audience  would  not  easily  endure ;  the  cha- 
racter of  Polonius  is  seasonable  and  use&l;  and  the 
Gravediggers  themselves  may  be  heard  with  applause. 

Shakspeare  engaged  in  dramatick  poetry  with  the* 
world  open  before  him ;  the  rules  of  tfie  ancients  were 
yet  known  to  few ;  the  publick  judgment  was  unformed; 
he  had  no  example  of  siK^h  &me  as  might  force  him 
upon  imitation,  nor  criticks  of  such  authority  as  mi^ht 
restrain  his  extravagance :  he  therefore  indulged  his 
natural  disposition,  and  his  disposition,  as  Rymer  has 
remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.  In  tragedy  he  often 
writes  widi  great  appearance  of  toil  and  study,  what  is 
written  at  last  with  litde  felicity;  but  in  his  comick 
scenes,  he  seems  to  produce  without  labour^  what  no 
labour  can  improve.  In  tragedy  he  is  always  struggling 
ailer  some  occasion  to  be  comick,  but  in  c(»nedy  he 
seems  to  repose,  or  to  luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode  of  think- 
ing congenial  to  his  nature.  In  his  tragick  scenes  there 
is  always  somediing  wanting,  but  his  comedy  often  sur- 
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passes  expectation  or  desire.     His  comedy  pleases  by 
the  thoughts  and  the  language,  alid  hiis  trag^y  for  the 
V  greater  part  by  incident  and  action.     His  tragedy  seems 
to  be  skill,  hb  comedy  to  be  instinct. 

The  force  of  his  comick  scenes  has  suffered  litde  di- 
minution from  the  changes  made  by  a  century  and  a 
half,  in  manners  or  in  words.  As  his  personages  act 
upon  principles  arising  from  genuine  passion,  very  litde 
modified  by  particular  forms,  their  pleasures  and  vex- 
ations are  comniunicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  places ; 
they  are  natural,  and  therefore  durable:  the  adven- 
titious peculiarities  of  personal  habits,  are  only  super- 
ficial dies,  bright  and  pleasing  for  a  little  while,  yet 
soon  &ding  to  a  dim  tinct,  without  any  remains  of  for- 
mer lustre ;  but  the  discriminations  of  true  passion  are 
the  colours  of  nature ;  they  pervade  the  whole  mass, 
and  can  only  perish  with  the  body  that  exhibits  them. 
The  accidental  compositions  of  heterogeneous  modes 
are  dissolved  by  the  chance  which  combined  them ;  but 
the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive  qualities  neither  ad- 
mits increase,  nor  suffers  decay.  The  sand  heaped  by 
one  flood  is  scattered  by  another,  but  the  rock  always 
continues  in  its  place.  The  stream  of  time,  wliich  is 
continually  washing  the  dissoluble  fabricks  of  other 
poets,  passes  without  injury  by  the  adamant  of  Shak* 
speare. 

If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is,  in  every  nation,  a 
style  which  never  becomes  obsolete,  a  certain  mode  of 
phraseology  so  consonant  and  congenial  to  the  analogy 
and  principles  of  its  respective  language,  as  to  remain 
setded  and  unaltered  ;  this  style  is  probably  to  be  sought 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  among  those  who 
speak  only  to  be  understood,  without  ambition  of  ele- 
gance. The  polite  are  always  catching  modish  innova- 
tions, and  the  learned  depart  fix)m  established  forms  of 
speech,  in  hope  of  finding  or  making  better;  those 
who  wish  for  distinction  forsake  the  vulgar,  when 
the  vulgar  is  right :  but  there  is  a  conversation  above 
grossness  and  below  refinement,  where  propriety  re- 
sides, and  where  this  poet  seems  to  have  gathered  his 
comick  dialogue.     He  is  therefore  more  agreeable  to 
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the  ears  of  the  present  age  than  any  other  author  equally 
remote,  and  among  his  other  excellencies  deserves  to 
be  studied  as  one  of  the  original  masters  of  our  lan- 
gua^ze. 

These  observations  are  to  be  considered  not  as  un* 
exceptionably  constant,  but  as  containing  general  and 
predominant  truth.  ShaJcspeare's  familiar  dialogue  19 
affirmed  to  be  smooth  and  clear,  yet  not  wholly  without 
ruggedness  or  difficulty :  as  a  country  may  be  eminently 
fruitful,  though  it  has  spots  unfit  for  cultivation:  his 
characters  are  praised  as  natural,  though  their  sentiments 
are  sometimes  forced,  and  their  actions  improbable ;  as 
the  earth  upon  the  whole  is  spherical,  though  its  sur&ce 
is  varied  with  protuberances  and  cavities. 

Shakspeare  with  his  excellences  has  likewise  &ults» 
and  faults  sufficient  to  obscure  and  overwhelm  any  other 
merit.  I  shall  show  them  in  the  proportion  in  which 
they  appear  to  me,  without  envious  malignity  or  super- 
stitious veneration.  No  question  can  be  more  innocently 
discussed  than  a  dead  poet's  pretensions  to  renown ;  and 
little  regard  is  due  to  that  bigotry  which  sets  candour 
higher  than  truth. 

His  first  defect  is  that  to  which  may  be  imputed  most 
of  the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  He  sacrifices  virtue  to 
convenience,  and  is  so  much  more  careful  to  please 
than  to  instruct,  that  he  seems  to  write  without  any 
moral  purpose.  From  his  writings  indeed  a  system  of 
social  duty  may  be  selected,  for  he  that  thinks  reasonably 
must  think  morally ;  but  his  precepts  and  axioms  drop 
casually  horn  him ;  he  makes  no  just  distribution  of  good 
or  evil,  nor  is  always  careful  to  show  in  the  virtuous  a 
disapprobation  dTthe  wicked ;  he  carries  his  persons  in- 
differently through  right  and  wi*ong,  and  at  the  close 
dismisses  them  without  further  care,  and  leaves  their 
examples  to  operate  by  chance.  This  fault  the  barbarity 
of  his  age  cannot  extenuate ;  for  it  is  always  a  writer's 
duty  to  make  the  world  better,  and  justice  is  a  virtue 
independent  on  time  or  place. 

The  plots  are  oflen  so  loosely  formed,  that  a  very 
slight  consideration  jnay  improve  them,  and  so  carelessly 
pursued,  that  he  seems  not  always  fiilly  to  comprehend 
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his  own  design.  He  omits  opportunities  of  instructing 
or  ddiighting,  which  the  train  of  his  story  seems  to  force 
upon  him,  and  apparently  rejects  those  exhibitions  which 
would  be  more  aifecting,  for  the  sake  of  those  which  are 
more  easy. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  his  plays  the  lat- 
ter part  is  evidently  neglected.  When  he  found  him- 
self ne&r  the  end  of  his  work,  and  in  view  of  his  reward, 
he  shortened  the  labour,  to  snatch  the  profit.  He  there- 
fore remits  his  efforts  where  he  should  most  vigorously 
exert  them,  and  his  catastrophe  is  improbably  produced 
or  imperfectly  represented. 

He  had  no  regard  to  distinction  of  time  or  place,  but 
gives  to  one  age  or  nation,  without  scruple,  the  customs, 
institutions,  and  opinions  of  another,  at  the  expence  not 
only  of  likelihood,  but  of  possibility.  These  faults  Pope 
has  endeavoured  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  trans- 
fer to  his  imagined  interpolators.  We  need  not  to  wonder 
to  find  Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  when  we  see  the  loves 
of  Theseus  and  Hyppoljrta  combined  with  the  Gothick 
mythology  of  fairies.  Shakspeare,  indeed,  was  not  the 
only  violator  of  chronology,  for  in  the  same  age  Sidney, 
who  wanted  not  the  advantages  of  learning,  has,  in  his 
Arcadia^  confounded  the  pastoral  with  the  feudal  times, 
the  days  of  innocence,  quiet,  and  security,  with  those  of 
turbulence,  violence,  and  adventure. 

In  his  Gomick  scenes,  he  is  seldom  very  successful, 
when  he  engages  his  characters  in  reciprocations  of 
smartness  and  contests  of  sarcasm ;  their  jests  are  tom- 
monly  gross,  and  their  pleasantry  licentious ;  neither  his 
gentlemen  nor  his  ladies  have  much  delicacy,  nor  ex% 
sufficiently  distinguished  fi-om  his  clowns  by  any  appear- 
ance of  refined  manners. .  Whether  he  represented  the 
real  conversation  of  his  time  is  not  easy  to  determine ; 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  a  time  of  stateliness,  formality,  and  reserve,  yet 
perhaps  the  relaxations  of  that  severity  were  not  very 
elegant.  There  must,  however,  have  been  always  some 
modes  of  gaiety  preferable  to  odiers,  and  a  writer  ought 
to  choose  the  best. 
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In  tragedy  his  performance  seems  constantly  to  be 
worse,  as  his  labour  is  more.  The  efiusions  of  passion, 
whidi  exigence  forces  out,  are  for  the  most  part  striking 
and  energietidk;  hut  whenever  he  solicits  his  invention,  or 
strains  his  j&culties,  the  dB&pring  of  his  throes  is  tumour, 
meanness,  tedlousness,  and  obscurity. 

In  narration  he  affects  a  disproportionate  pomp  of 
diction^  and  a  wearisome  train  of  circumlocution,  and  tells 
the  incid^it  imperfectly  in  many  words,  which  mig^t 
have  been  more  plainly  delivered  in  feW.  Narration  in 
dramatick  poetry  is  naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated 
And  inactive,  and  obstructs  the  prepress  o£  the  acticm ; 
it  should  therefore  always  be  rapid,  and  enlivened  by 
frequent  interruption.  Shakspeare  found  it  an  incum- 
brance, and  instead  of  lightening  it  by  brevity,  en- 
deavoured to  recommend  it  by  dignity  and  splendor. 
.  His  declamations  or  set  speeches  are  commonly  cold 
and  weak,  for  his  power  was  the  power  of  nature ;  when 
he  endeavoured,  12ke  other  tragick  writers,  to  catch  op- 
portunities of  amplification,  and  instead  of  inauiring  what 
the  occasion  demanded,  to  show  how  much  his  stores  of 
knowledge  could  supply,  he  seldom  escapes  without  the 
pity  or  resentma[it  of  his  reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  entangled 
with  an  unwieldy  sentiment,  which  he  cannot  well  ex- 
press, and  will  not  r^ect;  he  struggles  with  it  a  while, 
and  if  it  continues  stubborn,  comprises  it  in  words  such 
as  occur,  andleaves  it  to  be  disentangled  and  evolved  by 
those  who  have  more  leisure  to  bestow  upon  it 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is  intricate,  the 
tfaouj^t  is  subde,  or  die  image  dways  great  where  the 
fine  is  bulky ;  the  equality  of  words  to  things  is  very 
often  neglected,  and  trivial  sentiments  and  vulgar  ideas 
disappoint  the  attention,  to  which  they  are  recommended 
by  sonorous  epithets  and  swelling  figures. 

But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  most  reason 
to  complain  when  he  approaches  nearest  to  his  highest 
excellence,  and  seems  foUy  resolved  to  sink  them  in  de- 
jection land  mollify  them  with  tender  emotions  by  the 
fall  of  greatness,  the  danger  of  innocence,  or  the  crosses 
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of  ioye.  What  he  does  best,  he  soon  ceaaies  to  do«^ 
He  is  not  long  soft  and  pethetick  without  some  idle 
conceit,  or  contemptiUe  eqaiyocatk>n.  He  no  somier 
begins  to  move,  than  he  comiteracts  himself;  and  terror 
and  pity,  as  they  are  rising  in  the  mind,  are  checked  and 
blasted  by  sudden  frigidity. 

A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare,  what  luminous  vapours 
are  to  the  traveller;  he  follows  it  at  all  adventures;  it  is 
sure  to  lead  him  out  of  his  way,  and  sure  to  engulf  him 
in  the  .mire.  It  has  some  malignant  power  over  his 
mind,  and  its  fascinations  are  irresistible.  Whatever  be 
the  dignity  or  profundity  of  his  disquisitions,  whether  he 
be  enlarging  knowledge,  or  exalting  afiPection,  whether 
he  be  amusing  attention  with  incidents,  or  enchanting  it 
in  suspense,  let  but  a  quibble  spring  up  before  him,  and 
he  leaves  his  work  unfinished.  Aquibble  is  the  golden  ap- 
ple for  which  he. will  always  turn  aside  from  his  career, 
or  stoop  from  his  elevation.  A  quibble,  poor  and  barren 
as  it  is,  gave  him  such  delight,  that  he  was  content  to 
purchase  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  reason,  propriety,  and 
truth.  A  quibble  was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for 
which  he  lost  the  world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it 

It  will  be  thought  strange,  that,  in  enumerating  the 
defects  of  this  writer,  I  have  not  vet  mentioned  his  neg- 
lect of  the  unities ;  .his  violation  of  those  laws  which  have 
been  instituted  and  established  by  the  joint  authority  of 
poets  and  of  criticks. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writing  I  re- 
sign him  to  critical  justice,  without  making  any  other 
demand  in  his  &vour,  than  that  which  must  be  indulged 
to  all  human  excellence ;  that  his  virtues  be  rated  with  his 
failings ;  but,  from  the  censure  which  this  irregularity 
may  bring  upon  him,  I  shall,  with  due  reverence  to  that 
learning  which  I  must  expose,  adventure  to  try  how  I 
can  defend  him. 

•  *'  But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have  aever  less  reason  to 
indulge  their  hopes  of  supreme  excellence,  than  when  he  seems  fully 
resolved  to  sink  them  in  dejection,  and  mollify  them  with  tender 
emotions  bv  the  fall  of  greatness,  the  danger  of  innocence,  or  the 
crosses  of  love.    He  is  not  long  soft  and  pathetick,  &c** 

Orig.  Edit.  1765. 
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His  hist€>ries,  being  neidier  tragedies.  n6r  oomediesi^ 
»re  not  sul^^t  to  aay  of  their  laws ;  nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  all  the  praise  which  they  expect,  than  thiat 
the  chai^ges  of  action  be  so  prepared  as  to  be  under- 
stood, that  the  incidents  be  various  and  affecting,  and 
the  characters  ccmsistent,  natural,  and  distinct.  No  other 
unity  is  int^xded,  and  therefore  none  is  to  be  sought. 

In  his  other  wor^  he  has  well  enough  preserved  the 
unity  of  action.  He  has  not,  indeed,  an  intrigue  r^gu* 
larly  perplexed  and  regularly  unravelled ;  he  does  not 
^ideavour  to  hide  his  design  only  to  discover  it,  for  this 
is  seldom  the  order  of  real  events,  and  Shakspeare  is  the 
poet  of  nature :  but  his  plan  has  commonly  what  Aris^ 
totle  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  ah  end ;  one 
event  is  concatenated  with  another,  and  the  conclusion 
follows  by  easy  consequence.  There  are  perhaps  some 
incidents  that  might  be  spared,  and  in  other  poets  there 
is  much  talk  that  only  fills  up  time  upon  the  stage;  but 
the  general  system  makes  gradual  advances,  and  the  end 
of  tne  play  is  the  end  of  expectation* 

To  uie  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  shown  no 
r^ard:  and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  the  principles  oh 
wmch  they  stand  will  diminish  their  value,  and  withdraw 
from  them  the  veneration  which,  from  the  time  of  Cor- 
neille,  they  have  very  generally  received,  by  discovering 
that  they  nave  given  more  trouble  to  the  poet^  than  plea- 
sure to  the  auditor. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
arises  from  the  supposed  necessity  of  making  the  drama 
credible.  The  criticks  hold  it  impossible,  that  an  action 
of  months  or  years  can  be  possibly  believed  to  pass  in 
three  hours ;  or  that  the  spectator  can  suppose  himself 
to  sit  in  the  theatre,  while  ambassadors  go  and  return 
between  distant  kings,  while  armies  are  levied  and  towns 
besieged,  while  an  exile  wanders  and  returns,  or  till  he 
whom  th^  saw  courting  his  mistress,  shall  lament  the 
untimely  fell  of  his  son.  The  mind  revolts  from  evi- 
dent felsehoody  and  fiction  loses  its  force  when  it  departs 
firom  die  resemblance  of  reality. 

FrcMn  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  necessarily  arises 
the  contraction  of  place.    The  spectator,  who  knows  that 
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he  saw  the  first  act  at  Alexandria,  cannot  suppose .  that 
he  sees  the  next  at  Rome,  at  a  distance  to  which  not  the 
dragons  of  Medea  could  in  so  short  a  time,  have  trans^ 
ported  him;  he  knows  with  ceitainly  that  he  has  not 
changed  his  place;  and  he  knows  that  place  cannot 
change  itself;  that  what  was  a  house  cannot  become  a 
plain ;  that  what  was  Thebes  can  never  be  Persepolis. 

Such  is  the  triumphant  lan£rui^e  with  which  a  critick 
j^ults  over  the  misery  of  an  irregular  poet,  and  exults 
commonly  without  resistance  or  reply.  It  is  time  there- 
fore to  tell  him,  by  the  authority  of  Shakspeare,  that  he 
assumes,  as  an  unquestionable  principle,  a  position, 
which^  while  his  breath  is  forming  it  into  words,  his  un- 
derstanding pronounces  to  be  &lse.  It  is  false,  that  any 
representation  is  mistaken  for  reality ;  that  any  dramatick 
&ble  in  its  materiality  was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a  single 
moment,  was  ever  credited. 

The  objectipn  arising  from  the  impossibility  of  passing 
the  first  hour  at  Alexandria,  and  the  nest  at  Rome,  sup-* 
poses,  that  when  the  play  opens,  the  spectator  really 
imagines  himself  at  Alexandria,  and  believes  tfiat  his 
walk  to  the  theatre  has  been  a  voyage  to  £gypt»  and  Hbai 
he  lives  in  the  days  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Surely  he 
that  imagines  this  may  imagine  more.  He  that  can  take 
the  stage  at  one  time  for  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may 
take  it  in  half  an  hour  for  the  promontory  of  Actium. 
Delusion,  if  delusion  be  admitted,  has  no  -certain  limit- 
ation; if  the  spectator  can  be  once  persuaded,  that  his  old 
acquaintance  are  Alexander  and  Cassar,  that  a  room 
illuminated  with  candles  is  the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  or  the 
banks  of  Granicus,  he  is  in  a  state  of  elevation  above  the 
reach  of  reason,  or  of  truth,  and  firom  the  heights  of  em-r 
pyrean  poetry,  may  despise  the  circumscriptionfi  of  ter- 
restrial nature,  llnere  is  no  reason  why  a  mind  thus 
wandering  in  ecstasy  should  count  the  clock,  or  why  an 
hour  should  not  be  a  century  in  that  calenture  of  the 
brains  that  can  make  the  stage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  spectators  are  always  in  their 
senses,  and  know,  firom  the  first  act  to  the  last,  that  the 
stage  is  only  a  stage,  and  that  the  players  are  only  players. 
Tiiey  come  to  hear  a  certain  number  of  lines  recited  wUk 
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jurtgesttti^  and  elegant  raodiiladoii.  The  Imes  rdate  to 
sQBDie  action,  and  an  action  mufit  be  in  some  place ;  but 
the  il]£fereDt  actions,  thai  complete  a  story  may  be  in 
places  very  remote  from  each  other :  and  where  is  the 
absurdly  of  allowing  that  space  to  represent  first  Atb^is, 
and  then  Sicily,  which  was  always  known  to  be  neither 
Sicily  nor  Athi^is,  but  a  modem  theatre  ? 

By  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced,  time  may  be 
extended ;  the  time  required  by  the  iable  elapses  for  tb(S 
most  pert  between  the  acts;  for,  of  so  much  cST  tjie  action 
as  -as  represented,  the  real  and  poetical  duration  is  the 
same.  I^  in  |he  first  act,  preparations  for  war  against 
Mithridates  are  rqnssented  to  he  made  in  Rome,  ihe 
event  4^  the  war  may,  without  absurdi^^  be  represented, 
in  the  catastrc^he,  as  happening  in  Pontus;  we  know 
that  there  is  neitibier  war,  nor  preparation  for  war ;  we 
know  that  we  are  neither  in  Rome  nor  Pontus :  that 
neither  Mithridates  nor  Lucullus  are  before  us.  The 
drafna  ezhilnts  successive  mutations  of  successive  apticms, 
and  why  may  not  the  second  imitation  represent  an  action 
tiiat  ha^)ened  years  after  the  first ;  if  it  be  so  connected 
with  it,  that  nothing  but  time  can  be  supposed  to  inter* 
vene  ?  Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  existence,  most  obse- 
quious to  the  imagination ;  a  lapse  (^  years  is  as  easily 
conceived  as  a  passage  of  hours.  In  contemplation  we 
easily  contract  the  time  of  real  actioiks,  and  therefore 
willingly  permit  it  to  be  contracted  when  we  <»ily  see 
their  imitation. 

It  will  be  adced,  how  the  drama  moves,  if  it  is  not 
credited.  It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit  due  to  a 
drama.  Jt  is  credited,  whenever  it  moves,  as  a  just  pic- 
ture of  a  ceal  original ;  as  representing  to  the  auditor 
what  he  would  himsdf  feel,  tf  he  were  to  do  or  suffer 
witiatisthere  feigned  to  besuflfered.orto  be  diHije.  The 
reflection  that  strikes  the  heart  is  not»  that  the  evils  be- 
Sxse  us  are  real  evils,  but  that  they  are  evils  to  which- 
we  ourselves  may  be  exposed.^  .  If  there  he  any  fidlacy, 
it  is  not  that  we  bncy  the  players,  but  that  we  fiincy 
oiurselves  unhaj^y  for  a  moment ;  hut  we  r^ither  lament 
die  po«dbili(y  than  smpose  &e  presence  of  miseiy,  as 
a^mptbter  weeps  over  ner  babe,  when  she  remeBeH)ers 
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that  death  may.  take  it  from  her.  The  delight  of  trs^ 
^dy  proceeds  from  our  consciousness  of  fiction;  if  we 
mougnt  murders  and  treasons  real,  they  would  please  no 
more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not  because  they 
are  mistaken  for  realities,  bat  because  they  bring  realities 
to  mind.  When  the  imagination  is  recreated  by  a  painted 
landscape,  the  trees  are  not  supposed  capable  to  give  us 
shade,  or  the  fountains  coolness ;  but  we  consider,  how 
we  should  be  plea&ed  with  such  fountains  playing  beside 
us,  and  such  woods  waving  over  us.  We  are  agitated 
in  reading  the  history  of  Henry  the  Fifths  yet  no  man 
takes  his  book  for  the  field  of  Agincourt  A  dramatick 
exhibition  is  a  book  recited  with  concomitants  that  in- 
crease or  diminish  its  effect.  Familiar  comedy  is  often 
more  powerfiil  on  the  theatre,  than  in  the  page ;  imperial 
tragedy  is  always  less.  The  humour  of  Petruchio  may 
be  heightened  by  grimace;  but  what  voice  or  what 
gesture  can  hope  to  add  dignity  or  force  to  the  soliloquy 
ofCato? 

A  play  read  affects  the  mind  like  a  play,  acted.  It  is 
th^efore  evident,  that  the  action  is  not  supposed  to  be 
reial ;  and  it  follows,  that  between  the  acts  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  may  be  allowed  to  pass,  and  that  no  more 
ficcount  of  space  or  duration  is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor 
of  a  drama,  than  by  the  reader  of  a  narrative,  before 
whom  may  pass  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a  hero,  or  the 
revolutions  of  an  empire.  ... 

Whether  Shakspeare  knew  the  unities,  and  rejected 
them  by  design,  or  deviated  fix>m  them  by  happy  igno- 
rance^ it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  decide,  and  useless  to 
inquire.  We  may  reasonably  suppose,  that,  when  he 
rose  to  notice,  he  did  not  want  the  counsels  and  admo- 
nitions of  scholars  and  criticks,  and  that  he  at  last  deli- 
berately persisted  in  a  practice,  which  he  might  have 
begun  by  chance.  As  nothing  .is  essential  to  the  &ble,. 
but  unity,  of  action,  and  as  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
arise  evidently  from  false  assumptions,  and,  by  circum- 
scribing the  extent  of  the  drama,  lessen  its  variety,  I  can-, 
not  thmk  it  much  to  be  lamented,  that,  they  were  not. 
known  by  him,  or  oot  observed :  nor,  if  such  another  poet 
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could  arise,  should  I  very  vehemently  reproach  him,  that 
his  first  act  passed  at  Venice,  and  his  next  in  Cyprus. 
Such  violations  of  rules  merely  positive,  become  the 
comprehensive  genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  such  cen- 
sures are  suitable  to  the  minute  and  slender  criticism 
of  Voltaire : 

^  Non  usque  adeo  permiscuit  iouB 
Loogus  summa  dies,  ut  110%  si  voce  Metelli 
^errentur  l^es,  malint  a  Cassare  tolli." 

Yet  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatick  rules,  I 
cannot  but  recollect  how  much  wit  and  learning  mav  be 
produced  against  me ;  before  such  authorities  I  am  anraid 
to  stand;  not  that  I  think  the  present  question  one  of  those 
that  are  to  be  decided  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it 
is  to  be  suspected,  that  these  precepts  have  not  been  so 
easily  received,  but  for  better  reasons  than  I  have  yet  been 
able  to  find.  The  result  of  my  inquiries,  in  which  it 
would  be  ludicrous  to  boast  of  unpartiality,  is,  that  the 
unities  of  time  and  place  are  not  essential  to  a  just 
drama;  that  though  they  may  sometimes  conduce  to 
pleasure,  they  are  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  nobler 
beauties  of  variety  and  instruction ;  and  that  a  play, 
written  with  nice  observation  of  critical  rules,  is  to  be 
contemplated  as  an  elaborate  curiosity,  as  the  product  of 
superfluous  and  ostentatious  art,  by  which  is  shown, 
rather  what  is  possible,  than  what  is  necessary. 

He  that^  without  diminution  of  any  other  excellence, 
shall  preserve  all  the  unities  unbroken,  deserves  the  like 
applause  with  the  architect,  who  shall  display  all  the 
orders  of  architecture  in  a  citadel,  without  any  deduction 
fi*om  its  strength :  but  the  principal  beauty  of  a  citadel 
is  to  exclude  the  enemy ;  and  the  greatest  graces  of  a 
play  are  to  copy  nature,  and  instruct  life. 

Perhaips,  what  I  have  here  not  dogmatically  but  deli- 
berately written,  may  recall  the  principles  of  the  drama 
to  a  new  examination.  I  am  almost  frighted  at  my  own 
temerity ;  and  when  I  estimate  the  feme  and  the  strength 
of  those  that  maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready 
to  sink  down  in  reverertlial  silence ;  as  ^neas  withdrew 
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&0m  the  defence  of  Troy^  when  lie  saw  Neptune  shaking 
the  wall,  and  Juno  heading  the  besiegers. 

Those  whom  my  arguments  cannot  persoade  to  give 
4iheir  approbation  to  the  judgment  of  Shakspearoi  will 
easilyp  if  they  consid^  the  condition  of  his  li&i  make 
some  allowance  for  his  ignorance. 

Every  man's  perfprmances,  to  be  rightly  estimated, 
must  be  compared  to  the  state  of  the  age  m  which  he 
lived,  and  with  his  own  particular  opportunities;  and 
though  to  a  reader  a  book  be  not  worse  or  better  for  the 
dbrcumstances  of  the  author,  yet  as  there  is  always  a 
silent  reference  of  human  works  to  human  abilities,  and 
as  the  enquiry,  how  fiur  man  may  extend  his  designsf,  or 
how  high  ne  may  rate  his  native  force,  is  of  fyr  greats 
dignity  than  in  what  rank  we  shall  place  any  particular 
performance,  curiosity  is  always  busy  to  discover  the 
mstruments,  as  well  as  to  survey  the  workmanship,  to 
know  how  much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  original  powers,  and 
how  much  to  casual  and  adventitious  help.  The  palaces 
of  Peru  or  Mexico  were  certainly  mean  and  incommodious 
habitadons,  if  compared  to  the  houses  of  European 
monarchs ;  yet  who  could  forbear  to  view  theip  with  asto- 
nishment, wno  remembered  that  they  were  built  without 
the  use  of  iron? 

The  English  nation,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was 
yet  strugfflmg  to  emerge  from  barbari^.  The  philology 
of  Italyhad  been  transplanted  hither  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth;  and  the  learned  languages  had 
been  successfimy  cultivated  by  Lilly,  Linacre,  and 
More;  by  Pole,  Cheke,  and  Gardiner;  and  afterwards 
by  Smith,  Clerk,  Haddon,  and  Ascham.  Greek  was  now 
taught  to  boys  in  the  principal  schools;  and  those  who 
united  elegance  with  learning,  read,  with  great  diligence, 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  poets.  But  literature  was  yet 
confined  to  professed  scholars,  or  to  men  and  women  of 
high  rank.  Tlie  publick  was  gross  and  dark ;  and  to  be 
ame  to  read  ana  write,  was  an  accomplishment  still 
valued  for  its  raritv. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  in&ncy.  A  peo- 
ple newly  awakened  to  literary  curiosity,  being  yet  un- 
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ac<|uai9ted  witk  the  trae  state  of  thingB,  knows  tkob  horn 
to  judge  of  that  whidi  is  proposed  as  its  resemblanoe. 
\Vli4tever  is  remote  icom  common  appearances  is.  alwioja 
^n^come  to  vulgar,  as  to  .childish  credulity;  and  of  a 
oountrjp  unenli^tened  by  learning,  the  vthole  people 
is  the  vulgar.  The  studv  of  those  who  then  aqwned  io 
plebeian  learning  was  laid  out  upon  adventures,  giants, 
drains,  and  enchantments.  The  Death  of  Arthur  was 
the  favourite  volume. 

The  mind^  which  has  feasted  on  the  luxurious  won- 
ders of  fiction,  has  no  taste  of  the  insipidky  of  truth.  A 
play  which  imitated  only  the  common  occurrences  of  the 
world,  would,  upon  the  admirers  of  Palmerin  and  Qwf 
of  Warmc%  have  made  little  impression ;  he  that  wrote 
for  such  an  audience  was  under  the  necessity  of  looking 
round  ix  strange  events  and  fabulous  transactions,  and 
that  incredibility,  by  which  maturer  knowledge  is  of- 
fended, was  the  chief  recommendation  of  writings,  to 
unskilM  curiosity. 

Our  author's  plots  are  generally  borrowed  from  npvek; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose^  that  he  chose  the  most 
pc^ular,  such  as  were  read  by  many,  and  related  by 
more;  for  his  audience  could  not  have  followed  him 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  drama,*  had  they  not  held 
the  thread  of  the  s^ory  in  their  hands. 

The  stories,  which  we  now  find  only  in  remoter 
authors,  were  in  his  time  accessible  and  &miliar.  Tlie 
fable  oiAsyou  like  itj  whidi  is  supposed  to  be  copied 
from  Chaucer's  Gamelyn,  was  a  little  pamphlet  of  those 
times ;  and  old  Mr.  Gibber  remembered  the  tale  of 
Hcanlet  in  plain  English  prose,  which  the  criticks  have 
now  to  seek  in  Saxo  Grammaticus* 

His  English  histories  he  took  from  English  chronicles 
and  English  ballads ;  and  as  the  ancient  writers  were 
made  known  to  his  countrjrmen  by  versions,  they  sup- 
pUed  him  mih  new  subjects ;  he  dUated  some  of  Plu- 
tarch's lives  into  plays,  when  they  had  been  translated  by 
North. 

His  plots,  whether  historical  or  fabidous,  are  always 
crowded  with  incidents,  by  which  the  attention  of  a  rude 
people  was  more  easQy  caught  than  by  sentiment  ob  ar* 
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gumeiitation ;  and  such  b  the  power  of  the  marveiloit^ 
even  over  those  who  despise  it,  that  every  man  finds  hii» 
mind  more  strongly  seized  by  the  tragedies  of  Shak" 
i^ore  than  of  any  other  writer;  others  please  us  by 
particular  speeches,  but  he  always*  makes  us  anxious  for 
the  event,  and  has  perhaps  excelled  all.  but  Homer  is 
securing  the  first  purpose  of  a  writer,  by  exciting  restless 
and.  unquenchable  curiosity,  and  compelling  him  that* 
reads  his  work  to  read  it  through. 

The  shows  and  bustle  with  which  his  {days  abound 
have  the  same  original.  As  knowledge  advances,  ple&^ 
sure  passes  from  the  eye  to  the  ear,  but  returns,  as  it 
dedines,  firom  the  ear  to  the  eye.  Those  to  whom  our 
author's  labours  were  exhibited  had  more  skill  in  pomp& 
or  processions  than  in  poetical  language,  and  perhaps 
wanted  some  visible  and  discriminated  events,  as  com* 
ments  on  the  dialogue.  He  knew  how.  he  should  most 
please ;  and  whether  his  practice  is  more  agreeable  to 
nature,  or  whether  his  example  has  prejudiced  the 
nation,  we  still  find  that  on  our  stage  something  must 
be  done  as  well  as  said,  and  inactive  declamation  is  very 
coldly  heard,  however .  musical  or.  elegant,  passionate  or 
subUme. 

Voltaire  expresses  bis  wonder,  that  our  author's  ex* 
travagancies  are  endured  by  a  nation,  which  has  seen 
the  tragedy  oi  Cato,  Let  him  be  answered,  that  Addi- 
son, speaks  the  language  of  poets,  and  Shakspeare  of 
men.  We  find  in  Cato  innumerable  beauties  which 
enamour  us  of  its  author,  but  we  see  nothing  that 
acquaints  us  with  human .  sentiments  or  human  actions  f 
we  place  it  with  the  fairest  and  noblest  progeny  which 
judgment  propagates  by  conjunction  with  learning;  but 
Othello  is  the  vigorous  and  vivaciouis  ofl&pring  of  observ- 
ation impregnated  by  genius.  Co^o!  affords  a  ^lendid 
exhibition  of  artificial  and  fictitious  manners,  and  deli- 
vers jiist  and  noble  sentiments,  in  diction  easy,  elevated,  * 
and  ha:rmonious,  but  its  hopes  and  fears  communicate  no 
vibration  to  the  heart;  the  composition  refers  us  cmly  to 
the  writer;  we  pronounce  the  name  of  Colo,  but  we 
think  on  Addison, 

The  work  of  a  correct  and  regular  writer  is  a  garden 
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accurately  formed  and  diligendy  planted,  varied  with 
shades  and  scented  with  flowers;  the  composition  of 
Shakspeare  is  a  forest,  in  whidi  oaks  extend  their 
branches,  and  pines  tower  in  the  air,  interspersed  some- 
times with  weeds  and  brambles,  and  sometimes  giving 
shelter  to  myrtles  and  to  roses ;  filling  the  eye  with 
awfid  pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind  with  endless  diver- 
sitjT.  Other  poets  display  calHnets  of  precious  rarities, 
minutely  finished,  wrought  into  shape,  and  polished  into 
brightness.  Shakspeare  opens  a  mine  which  contains 
gold  and  diamonds  in  unexhaustable  plenty,  though 
clouded  by  incrustations,  debased  by  impurities,  and 
mingled  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minertds. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  Shakspeare  owed 
his  excellence  to  his  own  native  force,  or  whether  he 
had  the  common  helps  of  scholastic  education,  the  pre- 
cepts of  critical  science,  and  the  examples  of  ancient 
authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that  Shak- 
speare wanted  learning,  that  he  had  no  regular  educa- 
tion, nor  much  skill  in  the  dead  languages.  Jonson, 
his  friend,  affirms,  that  ie  had  small  Latin,  and  less 
Greek  ^i  who,  besides  that  he  had  no  imaginable 
temptation  to  felsehood,  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  cha- 
racter and  acquisitions  of  Shakspeare  were  known  to 
multitudes,  Ilis  evidence  ought  dierefore  to  decide  the 
controversy,  unless  some  testimony  of  equal  force  could 
be  opposed. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  discovered  deep 
learning  in  many  mutations  of  old  writers ;  but  the  ex- 
amples which  I  have  known  urged,  were  drawn  fi*om 
books  translated  in  his  timej  or  were  such  easy  coinci- 

•  **  and  no  Greek.'*  Orig.  Edit.  1 765.  Dr.  Farmer  in  his  «*  Essay 
on  the  learning  of  Shakspeare,"  has  the  following  note,  alludmg  to 
this  alteration.  ''This  passage  of  Ben  Jonson,  so  often  quoted,  is 
given  us  in  the  admirable  preface  to  the  late  edition,  with  a  varioua 
reading,  *  small  Latin  ana  no  Greek,'  which  had  been  held  up  to- 
the  puUick  for  a  modern  sophistieation :  yet  whether  an  error,  or 
not.  It  was  adopted  above  a  century  a^  by  W^  Towers,  in  a  pane- 
gyrick  on  Cartwright.  His  eulogy,  with  more  than  fifty  others,  on 
this  now  forgotten  poet,  was  prefixed  to  the  edit.  1651. 
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desoesi  of  tbou^ts,  as  will  ha{qpw  to  all  wba  conrider 
the  same  subjects ;  or  such  remarks  cm  Itfd  of  axioms  of 
morality  as  float  in  ecmversation,  aad  are  taraasmitled 
through  the  world  in  proverbial  a^tences. 

I  have  found  it  remarked,  that  in  tins  important  s^i- 
tenoe,  Gq  hrfore^  PUfiUkm^  we  read  a  translation  a(  / 
jBToe^  lequar.  I  have  been  told,  that  when  Caliban,  after 
^plc»using  dream,  says,  I  cried  to  deep  agciny  the  author 
imitates  Anacreon,,  who  had,  like  every  other  man,  the 
same  wish  on  the  same  occasion. 

There  are  a  few  passages  which  may  pass  for  imita- 
tions, but  so  few,  that  the  exception  only  confirms  the 
rule ;  he  obtained  them  firom  accidental  quotations,  or 
by  oral  communication,  and  as  he  used  what  he  had, 
would  have  used  more  if  he  had  obtained  it. 

The  Comedy  (^Errors  is  confessedly  taken  from  the 
Menachmi  of  Plautusi  from  the  only  play  of  Plautus 
which  was  then  in  English.  What  can  be  more  pro* 
bable^  than  that  he  who  copied  that,  would  have  o^ed 
more;  but  that  those  whidbi  were  not  translated  were 
yoaocessible  ? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modem  languages  is  uncatain^ 
That  his  playa  have  some  French  scenes  proves  but 
hide ;  he  mi^t  easily  procure  them  to  be  written,  and 
probably,  even  though  he  had  known  the  langui^  in 
the  common  degree,  he  could  not  have  writt»  it  with- 
out assistance.  In  the  story  of  Borneo  and  Miei  he  is 
observed  to  have  followed  the  English  translation,  where 
il  deviates  from  the  Italian;  but  this  on  the  other  part 
proves  nothing  against  his  knowledge  of  the  origmal. 
He  was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  himself  but  what 
was  Imown  to  his  audience. 

It  is  most  likely  that  he  had  learned  Latiiv  suffi- 
ciently to  make  him  acquainted  with  construction,  but 
that  he  never  advanced  to  an  eas^  perusal  of  the  Romau 
authors.  Concerning  his  skill  m  modem  languages,  I 
ean  find  no  sufficient  sround  of  determination;  but  as 
no  imitaticMis  of  Fi^endi  or  Italian  authors  have  been 
discovered,  though  the  Italian  poetry  was  then  high  in 
esteem,  I  am  in(£ned  to  believe,  that  he  read  little  more 
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than  Eogiisfap  and  dbooe  far  his  fiiUes  odly  inck  teks  as 
he  found  translated. 

That  much  knowledge  ia  scattered  over  his  works  is 
▼ery  justly  observed  by  Popa^  but  k  is  often  such  know- 
ledge as  books  did  not  supply.  He  that  will  understand 
Sh^Kspeare,  must  not  be  content  to  stody  him  in  the 
doset)  he  must  lode  for  his  meaning  sometimes  among 
the  sports  of  the  field,  and  s<«iettmes  mnong  the  manu* 
factures  of  the  shop. 

There  is^  however^  proof  enough  that  he  was  a  very 
dilig^it  reader,  nor  was  our  language  then  so  ind^;ent 
of  books,  but  that  he  might  very  liberally  indulm  his 
curiority  without  eitcursi^m  into  foreign  literature^  Many 
€S  the  Koman  authors  were  translated,  and  some  of  tibe 
Greek;  the  Reformation  had  filled  the  kingdom  vrith 
theological  learning;  most  of  the  topics  of  human  dis<* 
quisttion  had  found  Enolish  writers;  and  poetry  had 
been  cultivated,  not  onfy  with  diligence,  but  success. 
This  was  a  stock  of  knowledge  sufficient  for  a  mind  so 
capable  of  appropriating  and  improving  it. 

But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence  was  the  product 
of  his  own  genius.  He  found  the  English  stage  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  rudeness ;  no  essays  either  in  tragedy 
or  comedy  had  appeared,  firom  which  it  could  be  dis- 
covered to  what  decree  of  delight  either  one  or  other 
jnight  be  carried.  Neither  character  nor  diakme  were 
yet  understood.  Shakspeare  may  be  truly,  said  to  have 
introduced  them  both  amongst  us,  and  in  some  of  his 
happier  scenes  to  have  carri^  them  both  to  tlie  utmost 
height. 

:  Sy  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  proceeded,  is 
not  easily  known ;  for  the  chronology  of  his  works  is 
yet  unsettled.  Rowe  is  of  opinion,  mat  perkaps  we  are 
not  to  lookjor  his  beginning,  like  those  of  other  nariters, 
in  his  least  perfect  works ;  art  had  so  litUe,  and  nature  so 
large  a  share  in  what  he  did,  that  for  aught  limm,  says 
he,  the  performances  cf  his  youth,  as  they  were  the  vmt 
tdgorous,  were  the  best.  But  the  power  of  nature  is  cmly 
the  power  of  using  to  any  certain  purpose  the  materials 
which'  dili^nce  procures,  or  opportunity  su[^lies. 
.  Nature  gives  no  man  knowledge,  and  when  images  are 
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collected  by  study  and  experience,  can  only  assist  in 
combining  or  applying  them.  Shakspeare,  however 
fiiYoured  by  natm*e,  could  impart  only  what  he  had 
learned ;  and  as  he  must  encrease  his  ideas,  like  other 
mortally  by  gradual  acquisition,  he,  like  them,  grew 
wiser  as  he  grew  older,  could  display  life  better,  as  he 
knew  it  more,  and  instruct  with  more  efficacy,  as  he  was 
himself  more  amply  instructed. 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  observation  and  accuracy  of 
distinction  which  books  and  precepts  cannot  comer; 
from  this  almost  all  original  and  native  excellence  pro- 
ceeds. Shakspeare  must  have  looked  upon  mankind 
with  perspicacity,  in  the  highest  degree  curious  and  at- 
tentive. Other  writers  borrow  their  characters  from 
preceding  writers,  and  diversify  them  only  by  the  ac- 
cidental appendages  of  present  manners ;  the  dress  is  a 
little  varied,  but  uie  body  is  the  same.  Our  author  had 
both:  matter  and  form  to  provide ;  for,  except  the  cha- 
racters of  CSiaucer,  to  whom  I  think  he  is  not  mudi  in- 
debted, there  were  no  writers  in  English,  aiid  perhaps 
not  many  in  other  modem  languages,  which  showed 
life  in  its  native  colours. 

The  contest  about  the  original  benevolence  or  malig- 
nity of  man  had  not  yet  commenced.  Speculation  had  not 
yet  attempted  to  analyse  the  mind,  to  trace  the  passions 
to  their  sources,  to  unfold  the  seminal  principles  of  vice 
and  virtue,  or  sound  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the 
motives  of  action.  All  those  enquiries,  which  from 
that  time  that  human  nature  became  the  &shionable 
study,  have  been  made  sometimes  with  nice  discern- 
ment, but  often  with  idle  subtilly,  were  yet  unattempted; 
The  tales,  with  which  the  infancy  of  learning  was  satis- 
fied, exhibited  only  the  superficial  appearances  of  action, 
related  the  events,  but  omitted  the  causes,  and  were 
formed  for  such  as  delighted  in  wonders  rather  than  in 
truth.  Mankind  was  not  then  to  be  studied  in  the  closet; 
he  that  would  kiiow  the  world,  was  under  the  necessity 
of  cleaning  his  own  remarks,  by  mingling  as  he  could  in 
its  business  and  amusements. 

Boyle  congratulated  himself  upon  his  high  birth,  be- 
caiise  it  favoured  his  curiosity,  by  facilitating  his  access. 
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l^iakspeare  had  no  such  advantage ;  he  came  to  London 
a  needy  adventurer,  and  lived  for  a  time  bv  very 
mean  employments.  Many  works  of  genius  ana  learn- 
ing have  been  performed  in  states  of  life  that  appear 
very  litde  fisivourable  to  thought  or  to  enquiry :  so  many, 
that  he  who  considers  them  is  inclined  to  think  that  he 
sees  enterprize  and  perseverance  predominating  over  all 
external  agency,  and  bidding  help  and  hindrance  vanish 
before  them.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare  was  not  to  be 
depressed  by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor  limited  by  the 
narrow  conversation  to  which  men  in  want  are  inevitably 
condemned :  the  incumbrances  of  his  fortune  were  shaken 
from  his  mind,  as  dew  dt^opsfrom  dlion^s  mane* 

Though  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  and 
so  little  assistance  to  surmount  them,  he. has  been  able 
to  obtain  an  exact  knowledge  of  many  modes  of  life,  and 
many  casts  of.native  diq)ositions;  to  vary  them  with 
great  multiplicity ;  to  mark  them  by  nice. distinctions; 
and  to  show,  them  in  fiill  view  by  proper  combinations. 
In  this  part  of  his  performances  he  had  none  to  imitate^ 
but  has  himself  been  imitated  by  all  succeeding  writers ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  from  all  his  successors 
more  maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more  rules 
of  practical  prudence^  can  be  collected,  than  he  alone 
has  given  to  hiscouhtoy.  >  * 

Nor  was.  his  attention  confined  to  the  actions  of  men; 
he  was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inanimate  world;  his 
descriptions  have  always  some  peculiarities,  gathered  by 
contemplating  things  as  they  resdly  exist.  ,  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  oldest  poets  of  many  nations  preserve 
their  reputation,  and.  that  the  following  generations  of 
wit,'after  a  short  celebri^,  sink  into  oblivion.  The  first, 
whoever  they  be,  must  take  their  sentiments  and  descrip- 
tions immediately  from  knowledge;  the  resemblance 
is  therefore  just,  thdr  descri{^ons  are  verified  by  every 
eve,  and  their  sentiments  acloiowledged  by  every  breast. 
Those  whom  their  fiune  invites  to  the  same  studies,  cc^y 
pardy  them,  and  partly  nature^  till  the  books  of  one 
age  gain  such  authority,  as  to  stand  in  the  place  of  na- 
ture to  another,  and  imitation,  always  deviating  a  littie, 
becomes  at  last  capricious  and  casual.    Shakspeare,  whe- 
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tber  life  or  natttre  be  his  suhgect,  shows  plainly,  diat  he 
has  seal  with  his  own  ey^s ;  he  gives  the  image  which 
he  receives,  not  weakened  or  distorted  by  ttie  inter-* 
Ttnticm  of  any  oth#r  ittind ;  the  ignorant  feel  his  repre- 
s^itetions  to  be  just,  and  ^e  lefumed  see  that  they  asm 
complex 

F^haps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  author,  ex- 
cept Homer,  who  iuTented  so  mudi  ma  Sfaakspeare,  who 
so  much  advanced  the  studies  which  he  cultivated^  or 
effiised  so  mudi  aovelty  upon  his  age  or  country.  The 
fecBi,  the  diaracters,  the  lai^uage^  and  the  shows  of  the 
Eiij^^  drama  are  his.  He  aeemsj  says  Dennis,  to  bam 
been  the  very  wigmal  of  cur  Bnglish  tragical  harmomf^ 
Aat  is,  tie  harmony  of  Mani  vene^  dhersifed  often  ly 
dism^lUMe  and  tri^UaUe  terminations.  For  tie  diversify 
distingiddies  it  from  kavidc  hanmn^j  and  by  bringit^  it 
moaifer  to  common  me  mtdbes  it  more  proper  to  gain  attm^ 
tiony  and  tnore^Jbr  action  and  tUalqgae.  Such  verse  we 
make  iwhen  vm  are  writing  prose ,-  we  make  smeb  verse  in 
common  cmversaHmu 

I  know  not  whether  this  praise  is  rigorously  just. 
The  dbsyllable  tcrmkiation,  whidi  the  critick  righdy 
appropiiates  to  the  drwna,  is  to  be  fefund,  thcwi^  I 
dmik,  not  m  Gorbodue,  whidh  is  confessedly  before  our 
author ;  yet  in  Hieronymoj  of  whidk  the  dale  is  not 
certain*,  but  whidi  thetre  is  reason  to  believe  at  least  as 
old  as  Us  earliest  plays.  This  however  is  certain,  that 
he  is  <die  £rst  who  tau^t  either  tragedy  or  comedy  to 
^ease,  ihere  beiw  no  iheatiical  piece  of  any  older 
writ^  of  whkh  tbe  name  is  known,  exc^  to  anti- 
i^naries  imd  coUectcws  of  books,  which  are  sought  ^b^ 
cause  they  aoe  scarce,  and  would  not  have  been  isearce 
had  they  been  much  .esteemed. 

To  mm  we  must  ascribe  the  praise^  unkss  Spens^ 
may  ^vide  It  with  him,  jof  having  £rst  discovered  to 
how  mudi  smoothness  and  harmony  the  English-km- 
guage  ooold  be  softened.  He  has  speeches,  p^^ps 
aometimes  scenes,  which  have  all  the  ddicaejr  of  Rowe^ 
vrilhoat  his  e&saeBOBCj.     Hb  epdeavoinrs  indeed  cmi- 

*  It  appears  to  have  been  acted  before  1590. 
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nionly  to  strSce  by  the  force  and  Tigour  of  his  dialogue, 
but  he  nei^r  executes  his  purpose  better  duoi  when  he 
tries  to  smooth  by  softness. 

Yet  it  must  be  at  last  confessed,  that  as  -we  xme  every 
thing  to  him,  he  owes  something  to  us ;  thst^  if  much 
of  his  {»uise  is  paid  by  perception  and  judgmeni,  modi 
is  likewise  given  by  custom  and  Veneration.  We  fix 
our  eyes  upon  his  graces,  and  turn  th^m  firom  his  de- 
formities, and  endure  in  him  what  we  lE^oold  in  another 
loath  or  despise.  If  we  endured  widiout  praisii^  re* 
spect  for  the  &dier  of  our  drama  might  excuse  us ;  bat 
I  have  seen,  in  the  book  of  some  modern  crtddc,  a  col- 
lection of  anomalies,  which  show  that  he  has  corrupted 
language  by  every  mode  of  depravation,  but  winch  his 
admirer  has  accumulated  as  a  monument  of  honour. 

He  has  scenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetual  exod- 
lence,  but  perhaps  not  one  play,  which,  if  it  w««  now 
«diibited  as  the  work  of  a  conteiKq[)orary  writer,  would 
be  heard  to  liie  conclusion.  I  am  indeed  &r  from 
thinking,  that  his  works  were  wrou^t  to  his  own  ideas 
of  perfection ;  when  they  were  such  as  wonld  satisfy  the 
audience,  they  satisfied  the  writer.  It  is  seldom  that 
authors^  though  more  studious  of  &me  than  Shakqpeare, 
rise  much  above  the  standard  of  their  own  age;  to  add 
a  litde  to  what  is  best  will  always  be  sufficient 'for  pre- 
sent praise^  and  those  who  find  themsdhres  ecalted  into 
fiime,  are  willing  to  credit  their  encomiasts,  and  to  spare 
tibe  labour  of  contending  with  themselves. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Shakspeaiethou^hxi  works 
worthy  of  postmty,  that  he  levied  any  ideal  tribute 
upon  fiiture  .times,  or  had  any  forther  prospect  than  of 
fwesent  popularity  and  present  profit.  When  his  plays 
had  been  acted,  his  hope  was. at  an  end;  he  solicited  no 
addition  of  honour  firom.the  reader.  Hetherefore  made 
no  scruple  to  rq>eat  the  same  jests  in  many  dialc^es,  or 
to  exMangle  different  plots  by  the  same  knot  of  perplexity, 
which  may  1)6. at  least  foi^ven  him,  by  those  who  recol- 
lect, that  of  Congreve's  four  oomemes,  two  are  con- 
cluded by  a  marriage  in  a  mask,  by  a  deception,  which 
perhaps  never  happened,  and  which,  whether  likely  or 
not,  he  did  not  invent 
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So  careless  was  this  great  poet  of  future  fiutie,  that, 
though  he  retired  to  ease  and  plenty,  while  he  was  yet 
little  declined  into  the  vale  of  year s^  before  he  could  be 
disgusted  with  fitdgue,  or  disabled  by  infirmity,  he  made 
no  collection  of  his  works,  nor  desired  to  rescue  those 
that  had  been  already  published  from  the  depravations 
that  obscured  them,  or  secure  to  the  rest  a  better  destiny, 
by  giving  them  to  the  world  in  their  genuine  state. 
•  Oi  the  plays  which  bear  the  name  of  Shakspeare  in 
the  late  ecUtions,  the  greater  part  were  not  published  till 
about  seven  years  after  his  death,  and  the  few  which  ap- 
peared in  his  life  are  apparently  thrust  into  the  world 
\trithout  the  care  of  the  author,  and  therefore  probably 
without  his  knowledge. 

Of  all  the  publishers,  clandestine  or  professed,  the 
negligence  and  unskilfiilness  has  by  the  late  revisers 
been  sufficiently  shown.  The  &ults  of  all  are  indeed 
numerous  and  gross,  and  have  not  only  corrupted  many 
passages  perhaps  beyond  recovery,  but  have  brought 
'others  into  suspicion,  which  are  only  obscured  by  obso-*^ 
kte  phraseology,  or  by  the  writer's  unskilfulness  and 
affectation.  To  alter  is  more  easy  than  to  explain,  and 
temerity  is  a  more  common  quality  than  diligence. 
Those  who  saw  that  they  must  employ  conjecture  to  a 
certain  degree,  were  willing  to  indulge  it  a  Uttle  further. 
Had  the  author  published  his  own  works,  we  should 
have  sat  quietly  down  to  disentangle  his  intricacies,  and 
clear  his  obscurities ;  but  now  we  tear  what^we  cannot 
loose,  and  eject  what  we  happen  not  to  understand. 

The  fiuilts  are  more  than  could  have  happened  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  many  causes.  The  style  of 
Shakspeare  was  in  itself  ungrammatical,  perplexed,  and 
obscure ;  his  works  were  transcribed  for  the  players  by 
those  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  seldom  understood 
them ;  they  were  transmitted  by  copiers  equally  unskilful, 
who  still  multiplied  errors;  they  were  perhaps  some- 
times mutilated  by  the  actors,  for  the  sake  of  shortening 
the  speeches :  and  were  at  last  printed  without  correc- 
tion of  the  press. 

.  In  this  state  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  Warburton 
supposes,  because  they  were  unregarded,  but  becaus^ 
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the  editor's  art  was  not  jret  applied  to  modern  languages, 
and  our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  so  much  negli- 
gence of  English  printers,  that  they  could  very  patiently 
endure  it  At  last  an  edition  was  undertaken  by  Rowe; 
not  because  a  poet  was  to  be  published  by  a  poet,  for 
Rowe  seems  to  have  thought  very  little  on  correction  6r 
explanation,  but  that  our  author's  works  might  appear 
like  those  of  his  ifraternity,  with  the  appendages  of  a  life' 
and  recommendatory  preface.  Rowe  has  been  clamor- 
ously blamed  for  not  performing  what  he  did  not  under- 
take, and  it  is  time  that  justice  be  done  him,  by  confess- 
ing, that  though  he  seems  to  have  had  no  thought  of 
corruption  beyond  the  printer's  errors,  yet  he  has  made 
many  emendations,  if  they  were  not  made  before,  which 
his  successors  have  received  without  acknowledgment, 
and  which,  if  they  had  produced  them,  would  have 
'filled  pages  and  pages  with  censures  of  the  stupidity  by 
which  the  faults  were  committed,  with  displays  or  the 
absurdities  which  they  involved,  with  ostentatious  expo"- 
sitions  of  die  new  reading,  and  self-oongratulations '  on 
the  happiness  of  discovering  it 

As  of  the  other  editors  I  have  preserved  the  pre&ces, 
I  have  likewise  borrowed  the  author's  life  from  Rowe,*^ 
though  not  written  with  much  elegance  or  spirit ;  it  re* 
lates,  however,  what  is  now  to  be  known,  and  therefore 
deserves  to  pass  through  all  succeeding  publications. 

The  nation  had  been  for  many  vears  content  enough 
with  Mr.  Rowe's  performance,  when  Mr.  Pope  maude 
.them  acquainted  witfi  the  true  state  of  i^akspeare's  text, 
showed  that  it  was  extremely  corrupt,  and  gave  reason 
to  hope  that  thei?e  were  means  of  reforming  it.  He 
collated  the  old  copies,  which  none  had  thought  to 
examine  before,  and  restored  many  lines  to  their  in- 
tegrity ;  but  by  a  very  compendious  criticism,  he  rgected 
whatever  he  disliked,  and  thought  more  of  amputation 
than  of  cure. 

I  know  not  why  he  is  comtoended  by  Dr.  Warburton 

*  "  Of  Rowe,  as  of  all  the  editors,  I  have  preserved  the  preface, 
and  have  likewise  retained  the  author's  life."     Orig.  Edit.  1765. 
vox.  I.  f 
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for  distinffuishing  the  genuine  from  the  spurious  plays* 
In  this  choice  he  exerted  no  judgment  of  his  own ;  the 
plays  which  he  received}  were  given  by  Hemings  «nd 
Condel,  the  first  editors ;  and  mose  which  he  rejected, 
though,  according  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  in 
those  times,  they  were  printed  during  Shakspeare's  life, 
with  his  name,  had  been  omitted  by  his  friends,  and 
were  never  added  to  his  works  before  the  edition 
of  1664,  from  which  they  were  copied  by  th6  later 
printers. 

This  was  a  work  which  Pope  seems  to  have  thought 
unworthy  of  his  abilities,  being  not  able  to  suppress  his 
contempt  of  the  duU  duty  of  an  editor.  He  understood  ' 
but  half  his  undertaking.  The  duty  of  a  collator  is  in- 
deed dull,  yet,  like  other  tedious  tasks,  is  very  neces- 
sary :  but  an  emendatory  critick  would  ill  discharge  his 
duty,  without  qualities  very  different  from  dulness.  In 
perusing  a  coirupted  piece,  he  must  have  before  him  all 
possibilities  of  meaning,  with  all  possibilities  of  expres- 
sion. Such  must  be  his  comprehension  of  thought,  and 
such  his  copiousness  of  language.  Out  of  many  read- 
ings possible,  he  must  be  able  to  select  diat  which  best 
suits  with  the  state,  opinions,  and  modes  of  langui^ 
prevailing  in  every  age,  and  with  his  author's  particular 
cast  of  thought,  and  turn  of  expression.  Such  must  be 
his  knowledge,  and  such  his  taste.  Conjectural  criticism 
demands  more  than  humanity  possesses,  and  he  that 
exercises  it  with  most  praise,  has  very  frequent  need  of 
indulgence.  Let  us  now  be  told  no  more  of  the  dull 
duty  of  an  editor. 

Confidence  is  the  common  consequence  of  success. 
They  whose  excellence  of  any  kind  has  been  loudly 
celebrated,  are  ready  to  conclude,  that  their  powers  are 
universal.  Pope's  edition  fell  below  his  own  expect- 
ations, and  he  was  so  much  ofiended,  when  he  was 
found  to  have  left  any  thing  for  others  to  do,  that  he 
passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  hostility 
with  verbal  criticism. 

I  have  retained  all  his  notes,  that  no  fragment  of  so 
great  a  writer  may  be  lost ;  his  preface,  vfiluable  alike 
lor  elegance  of  composition  and  justness  of  remark,  and 
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containing  a  general  criticism  on  his  author,  so  extensive 
that  little  can  be  added,  and  so  exact,  that  little  can  be 
disputed,  every  editor  has  an  interest  to  suj^ress,  but 
that  every  reader  would  demand  its  insertion. 

Pope  was  succeeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of  narrow 
comprehension^  and  small  acquisitions,  with  no  native 
lOid  intrinsick  splendor  of  genius,  with  little  of  the  arti- 
ficial light  of  learning,  but  zealous  for  minute  accuracy, 
and  not  negligent  in  pursuing  it.  He  collated  the 
ancient  copies,  and  rectified  many  errors.  A  man  so 
anxiously  scrupulous  m^ht  have  been  expected  to  do 
more,  but  what  littie  he  did  was  commonly  right. 

In  his  reports  of  copies  and  editions,  he  is  not  to  be 
trusted  without  examination.  He  speaks  sometimes  in- 
defihitely  of  copies,  when  he  has  only  one.  In  his 
enumeration  of  editions,  he  mentions  die  two  first  folios 
as  of  high,  and  the  third  folio  as  of  middle  authority; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  first  is  equivalent  to  all  others, 
and  that  the  rest  only  deviate  from  it  by  the  printer's 
negligence.  Whoever  has  any  of  the  folios  has  all,  ex- 
cepting those  diversities  which  mere  reiteration  of  edi- 
tions will  produce.  I  collated  them  all  at  the  beginning, 
but  afterwards  used  only  the  first 

Of  his  notes  I  have  generally  retained  those  which  he 
retained  himself  in  his  second  edition,  except  when  they 
were  confuted  by  subsequent  annotators,  or  were  too 
minute  to  merit  preservation.  I  have  sometimes  adopted 
his  restoration  of  a  comma,  without  inserting  the  pane- 
gyrick  in  which  he  celebrated  himself  for  his  achieve- 
ment. The  exuberant  excrescence  of  his  diction  I  have 
ofl:en  lopped,  his  triumphant  exultations  over  Pope  and 
*R6we  I  have  sometimes  suppressed,  and  his  contemptible 
ostentation  I  have  firequently  concealed ;  but  I  have  in 
some  places  shown  him,  as  he  would  have  shown  him- 
self for  the  reader's  diversion,  that  the  inflated  empti- 
ness of  some  notes  may  justify  or  excuse  the  contraction 
of  the  rest 

Theobald,  thus  weak  and  ignorant,  thus  mean  and 
faithless,  thus  petulant  and  ostentatious,  by  the  good 
luck  of  having  Pope  for  his  enemy,  has  escaped,  and 
escaped  alone,  with  reputation,  from  this  undertaking. 
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So  willingly  does  the  world  support  those  who  solicit 
fiivour,  against  those  who  command  reverence ;  and  so 
easily  is  he  praised,  whom  no  man  can  envy. 

Ohur  author  fell  then  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in  my  opinion,  emi- 
nently qualified  by  nature  for  such  studies.  He  had, 
what  is  the  first  requisite  to  emendatory  criticism,  that 
intuition  by  which  the  poet's  intention  is  immediately 
discovered,  and  that  dexterity  of  intellect  which  de- 
spatches its  work  by  the  easiest  means.  He  had  un- 
doubtedly read  much :  his  acquaintance  with  customs, 
opinions,  and  traditions,  seems  to  have  been  large;  and 
he  is  ofi:en  learned  without  show.  He  seldom  passes  what 
ke  does  not  understand,  without  an  attempt  to  find  or  to 
make  a  meaning,  and  sometimes- hastily  makes  what  a 
little  more  attention  would  have  found.  He  is  solicitous 
to  reduce  to  grammar,  what  he  could  not  be  sure  that 
his  author  intended  to  be  grammatical.  Shakspeare  re- 
garded more  the  series  of  ideas  than  of  words ;  and  his 
language,  not  being  designed  for  the  reader's  desk,  was 
all  that  he  desired  it  to  be,  if  it  conveyed  his  meaning  to 
the  audience. 

Hanmer's  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  violently  cen- 
sured. He  found  the  measure  reformed  in  so  many 
passages,  by  the  silent  labours  of  some  editors,  with  the 
silent  acquiescence  of  the  rest,  that  he  thought  himself 
allowed  to  extend  a  little  fiirther  the  licence,  which  had 
already  been  carried  so  far  without  reprehension ;  and 
of  his  correction3  in  general,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
they  are  often  juslv  and  made  commonly  with  the  least 
possible  violation  of  the  text. 

But  by  inserting  his  emendations,  whetKer  invented 
or  Ijorrowed,  into  the  page,  without  any  notice  of  vary- 
ing copies,  he  has  appropriated  the  labour  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  made  his  own  edition  of  litde  authority. 
His  confidence,  indeed,  both  in  himself  and  others,  was 
too  great;  he  supposes  all  to  be  right  that  was  done  by 
Pope  and  Thieobald;  he  seems  not  to  suspect  a  criticK 
of  fallibility,  and  it  was  but  reai^nable  that  he  should 
claim  what  he  so  liberally  granted. 

As  he  never  writes  without  careful  enquiry  and  diligent 
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consideration,  I  have  received  all  his  notes,  and  believe 
that  every  reader  will  wish  for  more. 

Of  the  last  editor  it  is  more  dii&cult  to  speak.  Respect 
is  due  to  high  place,  tenderness  to  living  reputation,  and 
veneration  to  genius  and  learning;  but  he  cannot  be 
justly  offended  at  that  liberty  of  which  he  has  himself  so 
frequently  given  an  example,  nor  very  solicitous  what  is 
thought  of  notes  which  he  ought  never  to  have  considered 
as  part  of  his  serious  employments,  and  which,  I  sup- 
pose, since  the  ardour  of  composition  is  remitted,  he  no 
longer  numbers  among  his  happy  effusions. 

The  original  and  predominant  error  of  his  comment-^ 
ary,  is  acquiescence  in  his  first  thoughts;  that  precipit- 
ation which  is  produced  by  consciousness  of  quick  dis- 
cernment; and  that  confidence  which  presumes  to  do, 
by  surveying  the  surface,  what  labour  only  can  peribrm, 
by  penetrating  the  bottom.  His  notes  exhibit  sometimes 
perverse  interpretations,  and  sometimes  improbable  con* 
jectures ;  he  at  one  time  gives  the  author  more  profimdity 
of  meaning  than  the  sentence  admits,  and  at  auother  dis* 
covers  absurdities,  where  the  sense  is  plain  to  every  other 
reader.  But  his  emendations  are  likewise  often  happy 
and  just :  and  his  intei*pretation  of  obscure  passages 
learned  and  sagacious.' 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  commonly  rejected  those,  against 
which  the  general  voice  of  the  publick  has  exclaimed,  or 
which  their  own  incongruity  immediately  condemns,  and 
which,  I  suppose,  the  author  himself  would  desire  to  be 
forgotten.  Of  the  rest,  to  pait  I  have  given  the  highest 
approbation,  by  inserting  the  offered  reading  in  the 
text ;  part  I  have  left  to  me  judgment  of  the  reader,  as 
doubtftil,  though  specious;  and  part  I  have  censured 
without  reserve,  but  I  am  sure  without  bitterness  of 
malice,  and,  I  hope,  without  wantonness  of  insult. 

I£  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  in  revising  my  voltunes,  to 
observe  how  much  paper  is  wasted  in  confiitation.  Who- 
ever considers  the  revolutions  of  learning,  and  the  v£u- 
rious  questions  of  greater  or  less  importance,  upon  which 
wit  and  reason  have  exercised  their  powers,  must  lament 
the  unsuccessftilness  of  enquiry,  and  the  slow  advances 
of  truth,  when  he  reflect39  that  great  pai;t  of  the  labour 
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of  every,  writer,  is  only  the  destruction  of  those  that  went 
before  him.  The  first  care  of  the  builder  of  a  new  sys- 
tem is  to  demolish  the  fabricks  which  are  standing.  The 
chief  desire  of  him  that  comments  an  author,  is  to  show 
how  much  other  commentators  have  corrupted  and  ob- 
scured him.  The  opinions  prevalent  in  one  age,  as 
truths  above  the^  reach  of  controversy,  are  bonfuted  and 
rejected  in  another,  and  rise  again  to  reception  in  rcr 
moter  times.  Thus  the  human  mind  is  kept  in  motion 
without  progress.  Thus  sometimes  truth  and  error,  and 
sometimes  contrarieties  of  error,  take  each  other's  place 
by  reciprocal  invasion.  The  tide  of  seeming  knowledge 
which  is  poured  over  one  generation,  retires  and  leaves 
another  naked  and  barren ;  the  sudden  meteors  of  intel- 
hgepce,  which  for  a  while  appear  to  shoot  their  beams 
into  the  regions  of  obscurity,  on  a  sudden  withdraw 
their  lustre,  and  leave  mortals  again  to  grope  their  way. 

These  elevations  and  depressions  of  renown,  and  the 
contradictions  to  which  all  improvers  of  knowledge  must 
for  ever  be  exposed,  since  they  are  not  escaped  by  the 
highest  and  brightest  of  mankind,  may  surely  be  endured 
with  patience  by  criticks  and  annotators,  who  can  rank 
themselves  but  as  the  satellites  of  their  authors.  How 
canst  thou  beg  for  life,  says  Homer's  hero  *  to  his  cap- 
tive, when  thou  knowest  that  thou  art  now  to  suffer  only 
what  must  another  day  be  suffered  by  Achilles  ? 

Dr.  War  burton  had  a  name  sufficient  to  confer  cele- 
brity on  those  who  could  exalt  themselves  into  antago- 
nists, and  his  notes  have  raised  a  clamour  too  loud  to  be 
dii^tinct.  His  chief  assailants  are  the  authors  of  The 
Canons  of  Criticism -^^  and  of  Tlie  Remsal  ofSkakspean^s 
Text  \ :  of  whom  one  ridicules  his  errors  with  airy  petu- 
lance, suitable  enough  to  the  levity  of  the  controversy ; 
the  other  attacks  them  with  gloomy  malignity,  as  if  he 
were  dragging  to  justice  an  assassin  or  incendiary.  The 
one  stings  like  a  fly,  sucks  a  little  blood,  takes  a  gay 
flutter,  and  returns  for  more ;  the  other  bites  like  a  viper, 
and  would  be  glad  to  leave  inflammations  and  gangrene 

•  «  Achilles."     Orig.  Edit  1 765. 
t  Mr.  Edwards.  \  Mr.  Heath. 
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behind  him.  When  I  think  on  one,  with  his  confede- 
rates,  I  remember  the  danger  of  Coriolanus,  who  was 
afraid  that  girls  with  spits^  and  boys  with  stones^  should 
slay  him  in  puny  battle ;  when  the  other  crosses  my  ima- 
gination,  I  remember  the  prodigy  in  Macbeth : 

"  A  falcon  tow'ring  in  his  pride  of  place^ 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd.** 

Let  me  however  do  them  justice*  One  is  a  wit,  and 
one  a  scholar.  They  have  both  shown  acuteness  suffi- 
cient in  the  discovery  of  &ults,  and  have  both  advanced 
some  probable  interpretations  of  obscure  passages ;  but 
when  they  aspire  to  conjecture  and  emendation,  it  ap- 
pears how  falsely  we  all  estimate  our  own  abilities,  and 
the  litde  which  they  have  been  able  to  perform  might 
have  taught  them  more  candour  to  the  endeavours  of 
others. 

Before  Dr.  Warburton's  edition,  Critical  Observations 
on  Shakspeare  had  been  published  by  Mr.  Upton,  a  man 
skilled  in  languages,  and  acquainted  with  books,  but 
who  seems  to  have  had  no  great  vigour  of  genius  or 
nicety  of  taste.  Many  of  his  explanations  are  curious 
and  useful,  but  he,  likewise,  though  he  professed  to  op- 
pose the  licentious  confidence  of  editors,  and  adhere  to 
the  old  copies,  is  unable  to  restrain  the  rage  of  emend- 
ation, though  his  ardour  is  ill  seconded  by  his  skill. 
Every  cold  empirick,  when  his  heart  is  expanded  by  a 
successful  experiment,  swells  into  a  theorist,  and  the  la- 
borious collator  at  some  unlucky  moment  fi*olicks  in 
conjecture. 

Critical^  historical^  and  explanatory  Notes  have  been 
likewise  published  upon  Shakspeare  by  Dr.  Grey,  whose 
diligent  perusal  of  the  old  English  writers  has  enabled 
him  to  make  some  useful  observations.  What  he  under- 
took he  has  well  enough  performed,  but  as  he  neither 
attempts  judicial  nor  emendatory  criticism,  he  employs 
rather  his  memory  than  his  sagacity.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  all  would  endeavour  to  imitate  his  modesty, 
who  have  not  been  able  to  surpass  his  knowledge. 

I  can  say  with  great  sincerity  of  all  my  predecessors, 
what  I  hope  will  hereafter  be  said  of  me,  that  not  one 
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has  left  Shakspeare  without  improvement,  nor  is  th^e 
on^to^yk^hom  I  have  not  been  indebted  for  assistance 
and  infarmation*  Whatever  I  have  taken  from  them^ 
it  was  my  intention  to  r^er  to  its  original  author, 
and  it  is  certain,  that  what  I  have  pot  given  to  another, 
I  believed  when  I  wrote  it  to  be  my  own.  In  some  per- 
haps I  have  been  anticipated ;  but  if  I  am  ever  found  to 
encroach  upon  the  remarks  of  any  other  commentator,  I 
am  willing  that  the .  honour,  be  it  more  or  less,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  first  claimant,  fi)r  his  right,  and  his 
alone,  stands  above  dispute;  the  second  can  prove  hi$ 
pretensions  only  to  himself,  nor  can  himself  always  dis- 
tinguish invention,  with  sufficient  certainty,*  from  recol- 
kction. 

They  have  all  been  treated  .by.  me  with  candour,  which 
they  have  not  been  jcareful  of  observing  to  one  another. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover  from  what  cause  the  acrimony 
of  a  scholiast  can  naturally  proceed*  The  subjects  to  be 
discussed  by  him  are  of  very  small  importance ;  they  in* 
volve  neither  property  nor  liberty;  nor  favour  the  in- 
terest of  sect  or  party.  The  various  readings  of  copies, 
and  dififerent  interpretatiops  of  a  passage,  seem  to  be 
questions  that  might  exercise  the  wit,  without  engaging 
the  passions.  But  whether  it  be,  that  smaU  things  make 
mean  7nen  proud,  and  vanity  catches  small  occasions ;  or 
that  all  contrariety  of  opinion,  even  in  those  that  can  de- 
fend it  no  longer,  makes  proud^nen  angry;  there  is  often 
found  in  commentaries  a  spontaneous  train  of  invective 
and  contempt,  more  eager  and  venomous,  than  is  vented 
by  the  most  furious  '  controvertist  in  politicks  against 
those  whom  he  is  hired  to  defame. 

Perhaps  the  lightness  of  the  matter  may  conduce  to 
the  vehemence  of  the  agency;  when  the  truth  to  be 
investigated  is  so  near  to  inexistence,  as  to  escape  atten- 
,tion,  its  bulk  is  to  be  enlarged  by  rage  and  exclamation: 
that  to  which  all  would  be  indifferent  in  its  original  state, 
may  attract  notice  when  the  fate  of  a  name  is  appended 
to  it.  A  commentator  has  indeed  great  temptations  to 
supply  by  turbulence  what  he  wants  of  dignity,  to  beat 
his  little  gold  to  a  spacious  surface,  to  work  that  to  foan:^ 
which  no  art  or  diligence  can  exalt  to  spirit.  ' 
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The  notes  which  I  h^ye  borrowed  or  written  are  either 
illustrative,  by  which  difficulties  are  explained ;  or  judi* 
cial,  by  which  faults  and  beauties  are  remarked;  or 
emaidatory,  by  which  depravations  are  corrected. 
'  The  explanations  transcribed  from  others,  if  I  do  not 
subjoin  any  other  interpretation,  I  suppose  cemmonly  to 
be  right,  at  least  I  intend  by  acquiescence  to  confess,  that 
I  have  nothing  better  to  propose. 

After  the  labours  of  all  the  editors,  I  found  many 
passages  which  app^red  to  me  likely  to  obstruct  the 
greater  number  of  readers,  and  thought  it  my  duty  to 
&cilitate  their  passage.  It  is  impossible  for  an  expositor 
not  to  write  too  little  for  some,  and  too  much  for  others. 
He  can  oidy  judge  what  is  necessary  by  his  own  expe* 
rience ;  and  how  long  soever  he  may  deliberate,  will  at 
last  explain  many  lines  which  the  learned  will  think 
impossible  to  be  mistaken,  and  omit  many  for  which  the 
ignorant  will  want  his  help.  These  are  censures  merely 
relative,  and  must  be  quietly  endured.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  be  neither  supeiiSuously  copious,  nor  scru- 
pulously reserved,  and  hope  that  I  have  made  my  author's 
meaning  accessible  to  many,  who  before  were  frighted 
from  perusing  him,  and  contributed  something  to  the 
publick  by  diffiising  iimocent  and  rational  pleasure. 

The  complete  explanation  of  an  author  not  systematick 
and  consequential,  but  desultory  and  vagrant,  abounding 
in  casual  allusions  and  light  hints,  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  any  single  scholiast.  All  personal  reflections,  when 
namesare  suppressed,  must  be  in  a  few  years  irrecoverably 
obliterated;  and  customs,  too  minute  to  attract  the  notice 
of  law,  such  as  modes  of  dress,  formalities  of  converse 
ation,  rules  of  visits,  disposition  of  furniture,  and  practices 
of  ceremony,  which  naturally  find  places  in  femiliar 
dialogue,  are  so  fugitive  and  unsubstantial,  that  they  are 
not  easily  retained  or  recovered.  What  can  be  known 
will  be  collected  by  chance,  from  the  recesses  of  obscure 
and  obsolete  papers,  perusied  commonly  with  some  other 
view.  Of  this  knowledge  every  man  has  some,  and  none 
has  mu^h ;  but  when  an  author  has  engaged  the  publick 
attentii>n,  those  who  ban  add  any  thing  to  bis  illustration^ 
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communicate  their  discoveries,  and  time  produces  what 
had  eluded  diligence. 

To  time  I  have  been  obliged  to  resign  many  passages, 
which,  though  I  did  not  understand  them,  will  perhaps 
hereafter  be  explained,  having,  I  hope,  illustrated  some, 
which  others  have  neglected  or  mistaken,  sometimes  by 
short  remarks,  or  marginal  directions,  such  as  every 
editor  has  added  at  his  will,  and  often  by  comments 
more  laborious  than  the  matter  will  seem  to  deserve ; 
but  that  which  is  most  difficult  is  not  always  most  im- 
portant, and  to  an  editor  nothing  is  a  trifle  by  which  his 
author  is  obscured. 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defects  I  have  not  been  very 
diligent  to  observe.  Some  plays  have  more,  and  some 
fewer  judicial  observations,  not  in  proportion  to  their 
difference  of  merit,  but  because  Igive  this  part  of  my 
design  to  chance  and  to  caprice.  'Die  reader,  I  believe, 
is  seldom  pleased  to  find  his  opinion  anticipated ;  it  is 
natural  to  delight  more  in  what  we  find  or  make,  than 
in  what  we  receive.  Judgment,  like  other  faculties,  is 
improved  by  practice,  and  its  advancement  is  hindered 
by  submission  to  dictatorial  decisions,  as  the  memory 
grows  torpid  by  the  use  of  a  table-book.  Some  initia- 
tion is  however  necessary;  of  all  skill,  part  is  infused  by 
precept,  and  part  is  obtained  by  habit ;  I  have  therefore 
shown  so  much  as  may  enable  the  candidate  of  criticism 
to  discover  the  rest* 

To  the  end  of  most  plays  I  have  added  short  strictures, 
containing  a  general  censure  of  faults,  or  praise  of  excel- 
lence ;  in  which  I  know  not  how  much  I  have  concurred 
with  die  current  opinion ;  but  I  have  not  by  any  affect- 
ation of  singularity  deviated  from  it.  Nothing  is  mi- 
nutely and  particularly  examined,  and  therefore  it  is  to 
be  supposed,  that  in  the  plays  which  are  condemned  there 
is  much  to  be  praised,  and  in  those  which  are  praised 
much  to  be  condemned. 

The  part  of  criticism  in  which  the  whole  succession 
of  editors  has  laboured  with  the  greatest  diligence,  which 
has  occasioned  the  most  arrogant  ostentation,  and  ex- 
cited the  keenest  acrimony,  is  the  emendation  of  cor- 
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nipted  passages,  to  which  the  publick  attention  having 
been  first  drawn  by  the  violence  of  the  contention  be* 
tween  Pope  and  Theobald,  has  been  continued  by  the 
persecution,  which,  with  a  kind  of  conspiracy,  has  been 
since  raised  against  all  the  publishers  of  Shakspeare. 

Tliat  many  passages  have  passed  in  a  state  of  depray- 
ation  through  tdl  the  editions  is  indubitably  certain ;  of 
these,  the  restoration  is  only  to  be  attempted  by  collation 
of  copies,  or  sagacity  of  conjecture.  The  collator's  pro- 
vince is  safe  and  easy,  the  conjecturer's  perilous  and 
difficult.  Yet  as  the  greater  part  of  the  plays  are  extant 
only  in  one  copy,  the  peril  must  not  be  avoided,  nor  the 
difficulty  refused. 

Of  the  readings  which  this  emulation  of  amendment 
has  hitherto  produced,  some  from  the  labours  of  every 
publisher  I  have  advanced  into  the  text ;  those  are  to  be 
considered  as  in  my  opinion  sufficiently  supported ;  some 
I  have  rejected  without  mention,  as  evidently  erroneous; 
some  I  have  left  in  the  notes  without  censure  or  appro- 
b^tion,  as  resting  in  equipoise  between  objection  and  de- 
fence ;  and  some,  which  seemed  specious  but  not  ri^t, 
I  have  ftiserted  with  a  subsequent  animadversion. 

Having  classed  the  observations  of  others,  I  was  at 
1^  to  try  what  I  could  substitute  for  their  mistakes,  and 
how  I  could  supply  their  omissions.  I  collated  such 
copies  as  I  could  procure,  and  wished  for  more,  but  have 
not  found  the  collectors  of  these  rarities  very  commu- 
nicative.  Of  the  editions  which  chance  or  kindness 
put  into  my  hands  I  have  given  an  enumeration,  that 
I  may  not  be  blamed  for  neglecting  what  I  had  not  the 
power  to  do. 

By  examining  the  old  copies,  I  soon  found  that  the 
later  publishers,  with  all  their  boasts  of  diligence,  suf- 
fered many  passages  to  stand  unauthorized,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  Rowe's  regulation  of  the  text, 
even  where  they  knew  it  to  be  arbitrary,  and  with  a  litde 
consideration  might  have  found  it  to  be  wrong.  Some 
of  these  alterations  are  only  the  ejection  of  a  word  for 
one  that  appeared  to  him  more  elegant  or  more  intelli- 

S'ble.     These  corruptions  I  have  often  silently  rectified; 
r  the  history  of  our  language,  and  the  true  force  of  our 
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wprdi^9  can  only  be  preserved,  by  keeping  the  text  of 
authors  free  from  adulteration.  Others,  and  those  very 
frequent,  smoothed  the  cadence,  or  regulated  the  mea- 
sure; on  these  I  have  not  exercised  the  same  rigour ;  if 
only  a  word  was  transposed,  or  a  particle  inserted  or 
omitted,  I  have  sometimes  suffered  the  line  to  stand ;  for 
the  inconstancy  of  the  copies  is  such,  as  that  some  liber- 
ties may  be  easily  permitted.  But  this  practice  I  have 
not  suffered  to  proceed  far,  having  restored  the  pri- 
mitive diction  wherever  it  could  for  anj^  reason  be  pre- 
ferred. 

Ilie  emendations,  which  comparison  of  copies  sup- 
plied, I  have  inserted  in  the  text;  sometimes,  where  the 
improvement  was  slight,  without  notice,  and  sometimes 
with  an  account  of  tne  reasons  of  the  change. 

Conjecture,  though  it  be  sometimes  unavoidable,  I 
have  not  wantonly  nor  licentiously  indulged.  It  has 
been  my  settled  principle,  that  the  reading  of  the  ancient 
books  is  probably  true,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed for  the  sake  of  ele^nce,  perspicuity,  or  mere  im- 
provement of  the  sense.  I'or  though  mudi  credit  is  not 
due  to  the  fidelity,  nor  any  to  the  judgment  of  the  first 
publishers,  yet  they  who  had  the  copy  before  their  eyes 
were  more  likely  to  read  it  right,  than  we  who  read  it 
only  by  imagination.  But  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
often  made  strange  mistakes  by  ignorance  or  neghgence, 
and  that  therefore  something  may  be  properly  attempted 
by  criticism,  keeping  the  middle  way  between  presump- 
tion and  timidity. 

,.  Such  criticism  I  have  attempted  to  practise,  and  where 
any  passa^  appeared  inextricably  perplexed,  have  en- 
deavoured to  discover  how  it  may  be  recalled  to  sense, 
with  l^ust  violence.  But  my  first  labour  is,  always  to 
turn  the  old  text  on  every  side,  and  try  if  there  be  any 
interstice,  through  which  light  can  find  its  Way;  nor 
would  Huetius  himself  condemn  me,  as  refusing  the 
trouble  of  research,  for  the  ambition  of  alteration.  Li 
this  modest  industry  I  have  not  been  unsuccessful.  I 
have  rescued  many  lines  from  the  violations  of  temerity, 
and  .secured  many  scenes  from  the  inroads  of  correction. 
I  .have  adopted  the  Roman  sentiment,  that  it  is  more 
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honourable  to  save  a  citizen,  than  to  kill  aii^  enemy,  and 
have  been  more  careful  to  protect  than  to  attack. 

I  have  preserved  the  common  distribution  of  the  plays 
into  acts,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  in  almost  all  the  plays 
void  of  authority.  Some  of  those  which  are  divided  in 
the  later  editions  have  no  division  in  the  first  folio,  and 
some  that  are  divided  in  the  foHo  have  no  division  in  the 
precedingcopies.  The  settled  mode  of  the  theatre  requires 
four  intervals  in  the  play,  but  few,  if  any,  of  our  audior's 
compositions  can  be  properly  distributed  in  that  manner. 
An  act  is  so  much  of  the  drama  as  passes  without  inter- 
vention of  time,  or  change  of  place.  A  pause  makes  a 
new  act  In  every  real,  and  therefore  in  every  imitative 
action,  the  intervals  may  be  more  or  fewer,  the  restriction 
of  five  acts  being  accidental  and  arbitrary.  This  l%ak- 
speare  knew,  and  this  h«  •  pleactisdd ;  his  plays/. were 
written,  and  at  first  printed  in  one  unbroken  continuity, 
and  ought  now  to^  e:^bitM'with  short  pauses,  inter- 
posed as  often  as  the  scene  is  changed,  or  any  consider- 
^le-  time  is  required  to  pass. '  This  method  would  at 
once  quell  a  thousand  absurdities. 

In  restoring  the  author's*'  worlds  to  their  integrity,  I 
have  consideml  the  punctuation  as  wholly  in  my  power; 
for  what  could  be  thdr  care  of  colons  and  commas,  who 
corrupted  words  and  sentences?  Whatever  could  be 
don^  by  adjusting  points,  is  therefore  silently  performed, 
in  somie  plays  with  much  diligence,  in  others  with  less ; 
it  is"  hard  to  keep  a  busy  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  eva>- 
nescent  atoms,  or  a  discursive  mind  upon  evanescent 
truth* 

The  same  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few  particles, 
or  other  words  of  slight  effect.  I  have  sometimes  in- 
terred or  omitted  them  without  notice.  I  have  done 
that  sottvetimes  whidi  the  other  editors  have  done  always^ 
and  which  indeed  the  state  of  the  text  may  sufficiently 
justify. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  instead  of  Idaming 
us  for  passing  trifles^  wiU  wonder  that;  on  mer6  trifles 
so  much  labour  is  expended,  with  such  importance  of 
debate,  and  sudi  solemnity  of  diction.  To  these  I 
answer  with  confidence,  tfaa^  they  are  ju^ing  of  aft  art 
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whidi  they  do,  not  tmderstand;  yet  cattnot  much  re- 
proach them  with  their  ignorance,  nor  promise  that  they 
would  become  in  genend,  by  learning  criticism  more, 
usefol,  happier,  or  wiser. 

As  I  practised  conjecture  more,  J  learned  to  trust  it 
less;  and  after  I  had  printed  a  few  plays,  resolved  to 
insert,  none  of  my  own  readings  in  the  text  Upon  this 
camiiion  I  now  congratulate  myself,  lor  every  day  en- 
creases  my  doubt  of  my  emendations* 

Since  I  have  confined  my  imagination  to  the  margin, 
it  must  not  be  considered  as  very  reprehensible,  if  I 
have  sufiPered  it  to  play  some  freaks  in  its  own  dominion. 
There  is  no  danger  m  conjecture,  if  it  be  proposed  as 
conjecture ;  and  while  the  text  remains  uninjured,  those 
changes  may  be  safely  offered,  which  are  not  con- 
sidered even  by  him  tfiat  offers  them  as  necessary  or 
safe. 

If  my  readings  are  of  little  value,  they  have  not  been 
ostentatiously  displayed  or  importunately  obtruded.  I 
could  have  written  longer  notes,  for  the  art  of  writing 
notes  is  not  of  difficult  attainment.  The  work  is  per- 
formed, first  by  railing  at  the  stupidity,  negligence,  ig- 
norance, and  asinine  tastelessness  of  the  former  editors,' 
showing,  &om  all  that  goes  before  and  all  that  follows, 
the  inelegance  and  absurdity  of  the  old  reading ;  then 
by  proposing  something,  which  to  superficial  readers 
would  seem  specious,  but  which  the  editor  rejects  with 
indignation ;  then  by  producing  the  true  reading,,  with, 
a  long  paraphrase,  and  concluding  with  loud  acclam- 
ations on  the  discovery,  and  a  sober  wish  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  prosperity  of  genuine  criticism. 

All  this  may  be  done,  and  perhaps  done  sometimes 
without  impropriety.  But  I  have  always  suspected  that 
the  reading  is  right,  ^  which  requires  many  words  to 
prove  it  wrong;  and  the  emendation  wrong,  that  cannot 
without  so  much  labour  appear  to  be  right  The  just- 
ness of  a  happy  restoration  strikes  at  once,  and  the 
moral  precept  may  be  well  applied  to  criticism,  quod 
dubitas  nefeceris. 

To  dread  the  shore  which  he  sees  spread  with  wrecks, 
is  natural  to  the  sailor.     I  had  before  my  eye  so  many 
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critical  adveoHiRs  ended  in  miscarriage^  that  caution 
was  fiiirced  upcm  me.  I  encountered  in  erery  page  wit 
strangling  wkh  its  own  sophistry,  and  learning  confused 
by  tine  multiplicity  of  its  views.  I  was  forced  to  censure 
those  whom  I  admired,  and  could  not  but  reflect,  while 
I  was  dispossessii^  their  emendations,'  how  soon  the 
same  fiite  might  happen  to  my  own,  and  how  many  of 
the  readings  which  I  have  corrected  may  be  by  some 
other  editor  defended  and  established. 

**  Critics  I  saw,  that  others'  names  effing, 
And  fix  their  own,  with  labour  in  the  place ; 
Their  own,  like  others,  soon  their  place  resign'd. 
Or  disapp^ur'd,  and  kfl  the  first  behind."    Pope. 

That  a  conjectural  critick  should  often  be  mistaken, 
cannot  be  wopderftil,  either  to  others,  or  himself,  if  it 
be  considered,  that  in  his  art  there  is  no  system,  no 
principal  and  axiomatical  truth  that  regulates  subordi- 
nate positions.  His  chance  of  error  is  renewed  at  every 
attempt ;  an  oblique  view  of  the  passage,  a  slight  mis* 
apprehension  of  a  phrase,  a  casual  inattention  to  the 
pa^  connected,  is  sufficient  to  make  him  not  only  fail, 
but  fail  ridiculously;  and  when  he  succeeds  best,  he 
produces  perhaps  but  one  reading  of  many,  probable, 
and  he  that  suggests  another  will  always  be  able  to  dis- 
pute his  claims. 

It  is  an  unhappy  state,  in  which  danger  is  hid  under 
pleasure.  The  allurements  of  emendation  are  scarcely 
resistible.  Conjecture  has  all  the  joy  and  all  the  pride 
of  invention,  and  he  that  has  once  started  a  happy 
change,  is  too  much  delighted  to  consider  what  objec- 
tions may  rise  against  it 

Yet  conjectural  criticism  has  been  of  great  use  in  the 
learned  world;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  depreciate  a 
study,  that  has  exercised  so  many  mi^ty  minds,  from 
the  revival  of  learning  to  our  own  age,  from  the  Bishop 
of  Aleria*  to  English  Bentiey.  The  critics  on  ancient 
authcH's  have,  in  the  exercise  of  their  sagacity,  many 

*  John  Andreas.  See  his  Life  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary^ 
vol.  ii.   . 
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assistances,  which  the  editor  of  Shalcspeare  is  con- 
demned to  want.  They  are  employed  upon  grammatical 
and  settled  languages,  whose  construction  contributes  so 
mu€^  to  perspicuity,  that  Homer  has  fewer  passages 
unintelligible  than  Chaucer.  The  words  have  not  only 
a  known  regimen,  but  invariable  quantities,  which  di- 
rect and  confine  the  choice.  TTiere  are  commonly  more 
manuscripts  than  one;  and  they  do  not  often  conspire 
in  the  same  mistakes*  Yet  Scaliger  could  confess  to 
Salmasius  how  litde  satis&ction  his  emendations  gave 
him.  lUuduni  nMifonjecturcB  nostrce^  quartern  nos  pudetj 
posteaquam  in  meliores  codices  inddinms.  And  Lipsius 
could  complain,  that  criticks  were  making  faults,  by 
trying  to  remove  them,  Ut  olim  vitiis,  ita  nunc  remediis 
laboratur.  And  indeed,  when  mere  conjecture  is  to  be 
used,  the  emendations  of  Scaliger  and  Lipsius,  notwith- 
standing their  wonder&l  sagacity  and  erudition^  are  often 
vague  and  disputable,  like  mine  or  Theobald's. 

Ferhaps  I  may  not  be  more  censured  for  doing  wrong," 
than  for  doing  little;  for  raising  in  the  public  expect- 
ations, which  at  last  I  have  not  answered.  Tlie  expect- 
ation of  ignorance  is  indefinite,  and  that  of  knowl^ge 
b  oft^en  tyrannicaL  It  is  hard  to  satisfy  those  who  know 
not  what  to  demand,  or  those  who  demand  by  designf 
what  they  think  impossible  to  be  done.  I  have  indeed 
disappointed  no  opinion  more  than  my  owh ;  yet  I  have 
endeavoured  to  perform  my  task  widi  no  slight  *soUci- 
tude.  Not  a  sii^le  passage  in  the  whole  work  has  ap- 
peared to  me  corrupt,  which  I  have  not  attempted  to 
restc»e  p  as  obseum,  which  I  have  not  endeavoured  fx> 
iUust^rate.  In  many  I  have  failed  liJte  others ;  and  firom^ 
many,  after  ail  my  efibrts,  I  have  retreated,  and  con- 
fessed the  rfepuke.  I  have  not  passed  over,  with  affected 
superiority,  wJMit  is  equally  difficult  to  the  reader*  am) 
to  myself  but  where  I  could  not  instnict  kiEB,  have 
owned  my  igiKntmee.  I  migivt  easify  have  accmntdated 
a  masa  oif  seoning  learning  upon^  easy  scenes ;  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  negligence,  that  where 
noising  was  necessary,  nothing  has  been  done,  or  that, 
where  others  have  said  enough,  I  have  said  na  more. 

Notes  are  often  necessary,   but  they  are  necessary 
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evils.  Let  hiin,  that  is  yet  uaacqiiainted  m^  the' 
powers  of  S3)akspeare»  and  who  desires,  to  feel  the 
^  highest  pleasure  that  die  drama  can  give,  read  every 
play  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last,  with  utter  oeglip 
gence  of  all  his  conunentators.  When  hi^  &iicy  is  once 
on  the  wii^,  let  it  not  stoop  at  correction  or  explasH 
atic»i.  When  his  attrition  is  strraigly  ewaged,  let  it 
disdain  alike  to  turn  a^iide  to  the  name  of  Tneobald  and 
of -Pope.  Let  Inm  read  on  through  brightness  and  ob** 
sciirity,  through  integrity  and  corruption ;  let  him  p^e^ 
serve  his  comprehension  of  the  dialogue,  and  his  interest 
in  the  fable.  And  when  the  pleasures  of  novelty  have 
ceased,  let  him  attempt  exactness,  and  read  the  com- 
mentators. 

Particular  passages  are  cleared  by  notes,  but  the  ge- 
neral effect  of  the  work  is  weakened.  The  mind  is  re- 
frigerated by  interruption;  the  thoughts  are  diverted 
from  the  principal  subject ;  the  reader  is  weary,  he  sus- 
pects not  why ;  and  at  last  throws  away  the  book  which 
he  has  too  dUigendy  studied. 

Parts  are  not  to  be  examined  till  the  whole  has  been 
surveyed ;  there  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  remoteness  ne- 
cessary for  the  Comprehension  of  any  great  work  in  its 
&1I  design  and  in  itls  true  proportions ;  a  close  approach 
shows  the  smaller  niceties,  but  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
is  discerned  no  longer. 

It  is  not  very  grateful  to  consider  how  litde  the  suc- 
cession of  editors  has  added  to  this  author's  power  o^ 
pleasing.  He  was  read,  admired,  studied,  and  imi- 
tated, while  he  was  yet  deformed  with  all  the  ''mpropri- 
eties  which  ignorance  and  neglect  could  accumulate 
upcMi  him ;  while  the,  reading  was  yet  not  rectified,  nor 
his  allusions  understood;  yet  then  did  Dryden  pro- 
nounce, "that  Shakspeare  was  the  man,  who,  of  aH 
modem  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature 
were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  labori- 
ously, but  luckily :  when  he  describes  any  thing,  you 
more  than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too.  Those,  who  accuse 
him  to  have  wanted  learning,  give  him  the  greater  com- 
mendation;  he  was  natur^y  learned;  he  needed  not 

VOL.  I.  ff 
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the  spectacles  of  books  to  redd  nature ;  he  lodced  in-^ 
wards,  and  found  her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  every 
where  alike;  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  iqury  to 
compare  him  with  the  greatest  of.  mankind.  He  is 
many  times  flat  and  insipid ;  his  comick  wit  degenerat- 
ing! into  clenches,  his  serious  swelling  into  bombast. 
But  he  is  always  great,  when  some  great  occasion  is 
presented  to  him ;  no  man  can  say,  he  ever  had  a  fit 
subject  for  his  wit,  :and  did  not  'Aten  raise  himself  as 
high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 

"  *  JQuantum  lenta  solent  inter  viburna  cupresn.' " 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  such  a  writer  should  want  a 
commentary ;  that  his  language  should  become  obsolete, 
or  Ills  sentiments  obscure.  But  it  is  vain  to  carry  wishes, 
beyoiid  the  condition  of  human  things ;  that  which  must 
happen  to  all,  has  happened  to  Shakspeare,  by  acci- 
dent and  time ;  and  more  than  has  been  suffered  by* 
any  other  writer  since  the  use  of  types,  has  been  suf- 
fered by  him  throu^  his  bwn  negligence  of  &me,  or 
perhaps  bv  that  superiority  of  -mina,  which  despised  its. 
own  performances^  when  it  compared  them  with  its 
powers,  and  judged  those  works  unworthy  to  be  pre- 
served, which  the  criticks  of  following  ages  were  to  con- 
tj^d  for  the  fame  of  restoring  and  explaining. 

Among  these  candidates  of  inferior  £une,  I  am  now' 
to  stand  die  judgment  of  the  publick :  and  wish  that  I 
could  confidently  produce  my  commentary, as  equal  to 
the  encouragement  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving. Every  work  of  this  kind  is  by  its  nature 
deficient,  and  I  should  feel  little  solicitude  about  the 
sentence,  were  it  to*  be  pronounced  only  by  the  skilfiil 
and  the  learned.' 
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The  drama  before^the  time  of  Sbakspe£u*e  was  so  litde 
cultivated,  or  so  ill  understood,  that  to  many  it  may 
appear  unnecessary  to  carry  our  theatrical  researches 
higher  than  that  period,  .  Dryden  has  truly  observed, 
that  he  "found  not,  but  created  first  the  stage;'*  of 
which  no  one  can  doubt,  who  considers,  that  of  all  the 
plays  issued  from  the  press  antecedent  to  the  year  1592, 
when  tbere  is  reason  to  believe  he  commenced  a  dra- 
matick  writer,  the  titles  are  scarcely  known,  except  to 
.antiquaries;  nor  is  there  one  of  them  that  will  bear  a 
second  perusal.  Yet  these,  contemptible  and  few  as 
they  are,  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  most  popular 
productions  of  the  time,  and  the  best  that  had  been  ex- 
hibited before  the  appearance  of  Shakspeare.* 

A  minute  invest^ation,  therefore,  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  drama  in  England,  will  scarcely  repay 
the  labour  of  the  enquiry.     However,  as  the  best  in- 

•  Mr.  Reed  gives  a  list  of  seventy-five  plays,  now  extant,  written 
from  tbe  year  1 540  to  1 600.  These  are  exclusive  of  mysteries,  moral- 
ities, interludes,  and  translated  pieces,  .and  of  some  dramatic  pieces 
which  were  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  but 
have  not  been  printed. 
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troduction  to  an  account  of  the  internal  economy  and 
usages  of  the  English  theatres  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
(the  principal  object  of  this  dissertation,)  I  shall  take  a 
cursory  view  of  our  most  ancient  dramatick  exhibitions, 
though  I  fear  I  can  add  but  little  to  the  researches 
'  which  have  already  been  made  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Warton  in  his  elegant  and  ingenious  Histoty  of 
English  Poetry  has  given  so  accurate  an  account  of  our 
earliest  dramatick  performances,  that  I  shall  make  no 
apo]pgy  ftw:  extracting  from  varif)us  parts  of  his  vahiable 
work,  such  particulars  as  suit  my  present  purpose. 

The  earliest  dramatick  entertainments  exhibited  in 
England,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  Europe,  were  of 
a  religious  kind.  So  early  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  it  was  customary  in  England  on  holy 
festivals  to  represent,  in  or  near  the  churches,  either  the 
lives  and  miracles  of  saints,  or  the  more  mysterious 
parts  of  Holy  Writ,  such  as  the  incarnation,  passion,  and 
resurrection  of  Christ.  From  the  subject  of  these  speor 
taclesj  these  scriptural  plays  were  denominated  Miraclesj 
or  Mysteries.  At  What  period  of  time  they  were  first 
exhibited  in  this  country,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  tfiey  are  of  very  great  antiquity ; 
ahd  Riccoboni,  who  has  contended  that  the  Italian  theatre 
is  the  most  ancient  in  Europe,  has  claimed  for  his  coun- 
try an  honour  to  which  it  is  not  entitled.  The  era  of 
the  earliestrepresentation  in  Italy  founded  on  Holy  Writ, 
he  has  placed  in  the  year  1264,  when  the  fraternity  del 
Gonfalone  was  established;  but  we  had  similar  exhi-^ 
bitions  in  England  above  150  years  before  that  time. 
In  the  year  1110,  as  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Warton  have 
observed,  the  Miracle-play  of  Saint  Cathariney  written 
by  Geoffrey,  a  learned  Norman,  (afterwards  abbot  of 
St  Albftfi's,)  was  acted,  probably  by  his  scholars,  in  the 
abbey  of  Dunstable ;  perhaps  the  first  spectacle  of  this 
kind  exhibited  ki  England.  William  Pita-Stephen,  li 
monk  of  Canterbury,  who  according  to  the  best  accounts 
composed  his  very  curious  work-in  1174,  about  four 
years  after  the  murder  of  his  patron  Archbishop  Becket, 
and  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
the  Second,  mentions,  that  <<  London,  for  its  theatrical 
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iKdiiUdons,  has*religious  plays,  either  the  reptes^itr 
atkms  of  miracles  wrought  by  holy  confessoits,  or  the 
sufferings  of  martyrs/* 

'  Mr.  Warton  has  remarked,  that  "  ki  the  time  of 
£)faaucer,  Plays  of  Miracles  appear  to  have  been  the 
common  resort  of  idle  gossips  in  Lent  . 

**  And  in  Pierce  Plowman's  Creed,  a  piece,  perhaps, 
prior  to  Chaucer,  a  friar  Minorite  meutiods  these  Mi- 
racles as  not  less  frequented  than  marketrtowns  and 
&irs: 

*  We  haunten  no  taverns,  ne  hobelen  about, 

*  At  markets  and  Miracles  we  meddle  us  never.'  '* 

The  elegant  writer,  whose  words  I  have  just  quoted, 
has  given  the  following  ingenious  accoimt  of  the  origin 
of  this  rude  species  ofdramatick  entertainment: 
'  *^  About  the  eighth  century  trade  was  principally  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  fairs,  which  lasted  several  days. 
Charlemagne  established  many  great  marts  of  this  sort 
in  Fraaxce^  as  did  William  the  Conquercn*,  and  his 
Norman  successors  in  England.  The  merchants  who 
frequented  these  fairs  in  numerous  caravans  or  compa* 
nies^  employed  every  art  to  dra,w  the  people  together. 
They  were  therefore  accompanied  by  jugglers,  minstrels, 
and  bnffocms;  who  were  no  less  interested  in  ^ving  their 
attendance,  and  exerting  all  their  .skill  on  tliese.occa* 
sions.  As  now  but  few  large  towns  existed,  no  publick 
spectlkdes  or  popular  amusements  were  established ;  and 
as  the' sedentary  pleasures  of  domestick  life  and  private 
society  were  yet  unknown,  the  fair-time  was  the  season 
for  diversion.  In  proportion  as  these  shows  were  at- 
tended and  encouraged,  they  b^aa  to  be  set,  off*  with 
new  decorations  and  improvements ;  and  the  arts  of  buf- 
foonery being  rendered  still  more  attractive,  by  extending 
their  circle  of  exhibition,  acquired  an  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  By  degrees  the  clergy  observing 
that  the  entertainments  of  dancing,  musick,  and  mi- 
mickry,  exhibited  at  these  protracted  annual  celebrities, 
made  the  people  less  religious,  by  promoting  idleness 
and  a  love  of  festivity,  proscribed  these  sports,  and  ex- 
communicated  the  performers.      But  finding  that  no 
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regard  was  paid  to  th^ir  censures,  tK^  ch^iged  tluzir 
plan,  and  determined  to  take  these  recreatiDns  ii^x)  their 
own  hands.     They  turned  actors;,  and  instead  ofpro^ 
&ne  miimmeries;  presented  stories  taken  from  I^enck 
or  the  Bible*     This  was  the  origin  of  sacred  coinedj& 
The  death  of  S^t  Catharine,  acted. by  the  monks  of 
S&int  Dennis,  rivalled  the  popularity  oi  the  professed 
players.     Musick  was  admitted  into  the  churches,  whidi 
served  as  theatres  for  the  representation  .of  holy  &i€es» 
The  festivals  among  the  French,  called  La  Fete  de  Sauas, 
de  VAne^  and  de$  Innocensy  at  length  became  greater 
favourites,  as  they  certainly  were  more  capricious  and 
absurd,  than  the  interludes  of  the  buffoons  at  the  fiors. 
These  are  the  ideas  of  a  judicious  French  writer,  iww 
living,  who  has  investigated  the  history  of  human  ma2>^ 
ners  with  great  comprehension  and  sagacity.'^ 
"    '*  Voltaire's  theory  on  this  subject  is  ako  very  inge^ 
niqu^,  and  quite  new«     Rel^ious  plays,  he  supposes, 
came  originally  from  Constantinople;   where  ^e  old 
Grecian  stage  continued  to  flourish  in  some  degree,  and 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  were  repre* 
sented,    till   the   fourth   century*      About  that  period 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  an  archbishop,  a  poet,  and  one  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church,  banished  pagan  plays  from 
the  stage  at  Constantinople,  and  introduced  stories  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament     As  the  ancient  Greek  tra^ 
gedy  was  a  religious  spectacle,  a  transition  was  made  on 
the  same  plan ;    and  the  chorusses  were  turned  into 
Christian  hymns.     Gregory  wrote  many  sacred  drsnas 
for  this  purpose,    which  have  not  survived 'those  ini- 
mitable compositions  over  which  they  triumphed  for  a 
time :  one,  however,  his  tragedy  called  X§«(rTo^  sratrp^wr, 
or  Ckrisfs  Passion^  is  still  extant.     In  the  prologue  it  is 
said  to  be  an  imitation  of  Euripides,  and  that  this  is  the 
first  time  the  Virgin  Mary  had  been  introduced  on  .the 
stage*     The  fashion  of  acting  spiritual  dramas,  in  wfaidi 
at  first  a  due  degree  of  method  and  decorum  was  pre* 
served,  was  at  length  adopted  from  Constantinc^e  by  the 
Italians;  who  framed,  hi  the  depth  of  the  diurk  ages^ 
on  this  foundation,  that  barbarous  species  of  theatrical 
representation  called  Mysteries,  or  sacred  comedies^ 
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wad  whidi  were  sooa  after  reodved  in  Franoe.  This 
opKnion  will  acquire  probabilily,  if  we  consider  die  early 
commercial  intercourse  between  Italy  and  Constaiitir 
nople ;  and  although  the  Italians,  at  the  tune  when  they 
may  be  supposed  to  have  imported  {days  of  this  natuYe, 
did  notuiuierdtand  the  Gredc  langiuige,  yet  they  Cadhi 
miderstand,  and  consequ^itly  could  unitate^  what  thqr  > 


**  In  defence  of  Voltaire^s  hypothecs,  it  may  be  fiin* 
tfa^  observed,  that  The  Feast  of  Foob  and  of  the  Jss, 
with  other  religious  fiuroes  of  that  sort,  so  common  in 
Europe,  originated  at  Constantinople.  They  were  in- 
stituted, aldibugh  perhaps  uiider  other  names^  in  the 
Greek  church,  aboi;^  the  year  990,  by  Theophylact, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  probably  with  a.  bettar 
design  than  is  imagined  by  the  ecclesiastical  annalists ; 
lliat  of  weaning  the  minds  of  the  pe^le  from  the  pagan 
ceremonies,  by  the  substttutbn  o£  Christian  spectacles 
partaking  of  the  same  spirit  of  licentiousness** —  To  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  great  picture  of 
jiuman  follies,  which  the  linpolish^  ages  of  Europe 
hold  up  to  our  view,  it  will  not  appear  surprising,  tjit 
the  people  who  were  forbidden  to  read  the  events  of  the 
jacred  history  in  the  Bible,  in  which  they  were  faith<^ 
AiUy  and  beautifully  related,  should  at  the  same  time  be 
permitted  to  see  them  represented  oh  the  stage,  disgraced 
*  with  the  grossest  improprieties,  coiTupted  with  mven^ 
tions  and  additions  of  the  most  ridiculous  kind,  sullied 
with  impurities,  and  expressed  in  the  language  of  the 
lowest  &rce. 

.*'  On  the  whole,  the  Mysteries  appear  to  have  origin- 
Ated  among  the  ecclesiasttcks;  and  were  most  probably 
&cst  acteA  with  any  degree  of  form  by  &e  monks.  ITiis 
was  certainly  the  case  in  the  English  monasteries.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  play  of  Saint  Catharine^ 
performed  at  Dunstable  Abbey,  by  the  npvices  in  the 
eleventh  century,  under  the  superintendence  of  Geofirey 
a  Parisian  ecdesiastidc ;  and  the  exhibition  of  the  Passion 
by  the  mendicaiit  friars  of  Coventry  and  other  places. 
Instances  have  been  given  of  the  like  practice^  amonff 
tfa^  French.    The  on^  peroons    who  could  now  read 
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were  in  Ihe  reUgknis ^societies;  and  urarious  cfarcoiiistanies,^ 
peculiaiiy  arisinff  from  their  situstion,  profesaicm,  und 
institution,  enabted  the  monks  to  be  the  sole  performers 
of  these  representations." 

*^  As  learning  increased,  and  was  more  widely  disse- 
nunated,  £rom  the  monasteries,  by  a  nataral  and  easy 
traasitioiij  the  practice  migrated  to  schools  and  univer-* 
sities,  which  were  formed  on  the  monastick  plan,  and 
in  many  respects  resembled  ^e  ecclesiastical  bodies/* 

Candlema9^Dca^  or  T7te  Slat^Aier  of  ike  Innocenis, 
written  by  Ihan  Parfire^  in  1512,  Mary  Magdalene^  pro- 
duced in  the  same  year,  and  The  Promises  of  Godj 
written  by  'John  Bale,  and  printed  in  15S8,  are  curious 
specimens  of  this  early  species  of  drama.  But  the  most 
a&cient  as  weU  as  most  complete  collection  of  tibis  kind 
is.  The  Chester  Mysteries^  which  were  written  by  Ralph 
Higden,  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Chester,  about  die 
year  1S28  ^ ;  of  which  a  particular  account  will  be  found 
below. 

1  MSS.  Harl.  S0I5,  &c.  ^  Exhibited  at  CSiester  in  the  ^esr  13S7, 
et  the  expence  of  the  different  trading  companies  of  that  city.  The 
Fall  of  Lucifer^  by  the  Tanners.  The  Creation^  by  the  Drapers. 
The  Deluge,  by  the  Dyers.  Abraham,  MelckUedecky  and  Lot^  by 
the  Barbers.  Motet,  Balak,  and  Balaam,  by  the  Cappers.  The 
Salutation  and  NativUy,  by  the  Wrightes.  The  Sfftepherds  feeding 
their  Flocks  hy  Night,  by  the  Painters  and  Glaziers.  The  three 
Kings,  by  the  Vintners.  77ie  Oblation  of  the  three  Kings,  by  * 
the  Mercers.  T?ie  ktUma  of  the  Innocents,  by  the  Goldsmiths.  The 
Fttrification,  by  the  Blacksmiths.  7^  Ihnptation,  by  the  Butchers. 
The  last  Supper,  by  the  Bakers.  The  bknd  Men  and  Loaarus,  by  the 
Glovers.  Jesus  and  the  Lepers,  by  the  Corresarys.  Chrises  Fas^ 
sum,  by  the  Bpwyers,  Fletchers,  and  Ironmongers.  Descent  into 
HeU,  by  the  Cooks  and  Innkeepers.  The  Resurrection,  by  the 
Bkinners.  The  Ascension,  by  the  Taylors.  ^<?  Election  of  S,  Mth 
thias,  sendhig  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ^c.  by  the  Fishmongers.  Antiehrist, 
hy  the  Clothiers.  Day  of  Judgment,by  the  Websters.  :  The  reader 
unll  perhap  smile  at  some  of  these  combinations!,  This  is  the  sub- 
stance and  order  of  the  former  part  of  the  play.  God  enters  creat- 
ing the  world :  he  breathes  life  into  Adam,  leads  him  into  Paradise, 
ami  opens  his  side  while  sleeping.  Adam  and  Eve  fqi|>ear  nakec|» 
and  not  ashamed,  and  the  old  serpent  enters  lamenting  his  fall.  He 
converses  with  Eve.  She  eats  oi  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  gives  part 
to  Adam.  They  propose,  according  to  the  stage-direction,  to  make 
themselves  subUgacula  a  foUis  quibus  tef^amus  pudenda.  Cover  their 
nakedness  with  ^aves^  and  converse  with  God.    (Sod's  curse.    The 
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'  .  Mttny  lieentious  pdeasiaxCriesy  as  Mr.  Wartonhas  obr 
served,  were  sometimes  introduced  into  these  religious 
representsfcions.  ^  This  might  imperc^tibly  lead  the 
way  to  subiects  entirely  pro&ne,  mA  to  comedy;  and 
perhaps  eittuer  than  is  imagined.  In  a  mystery  of  The 
Massacre  of  the  Holy  Innocents^  part  of  the  subject  of  a 
sacred  drama  given  by  the  English  Others  at  the  &m<^is 
Council  of  Constance,  in  the  year  HI 7,  a  low  buffoon 
of  Herod's  court  is  introduced,  desiring  of  his  lord  tQ 
be  dubbed  a  knight,  that  he  might  be  properly  qualified 
to  go  on  the  adventure  of  kilung  the  mothers  of  the 
children  <^  Bethlehem.  This  tra^cal  business  is  treated 
with  the  most  ridiculous  levity.  The  good  women  of 
Bethlehem  attack  our  knight-errant  mth  their  spinning* 
wheels,  ^eak  his  head  with  their  distaffi,  abuse  him 
as  a  coward  and  a  disgrace  to  chivalry,  and  send  him  to 
Herod  as  a  recreant  champion  with  much  ignominy*-^— - 
It  is  csertain  that  >our  ancestors  intended  no  sort  of  inir 
piety  by  these  monstrous  and  unnatural  mixtures.  Nei* 
ther  the  writers  nor  the  spectators  saw  the  impropriety, 
nor  paid  a  separate  attention  to  the  comidc  and  die  scr 
rious  part  of  these  motley  scenes ;  at  least  they .  w^re 
persuaded  that  the  solemnity  of  the  subject  covered  or 


seroent  exU  hissing.  ^  They  are  driven  from  Paradise  by  four  angels 
ana  the  cherubim  with  a  naming  sword.  Adam  appears  digging  the 
ground,  and  Eve  spinning.  Their  children  Cain  and  Abel  enter :  the 
former  kills  his  brother,  Adam's  lamentation.  Cain  is  banished/' 
&c.    Warton's  IRUory  rf  EmgU$h  Poetry^  vol.  i.  p.  343. 

[Since  the  publication  of  our  last  edition,  the  history  of  the 
**  Chester  Mysteries  "  has  been  ably  illustrated  by  James  Hey  wood 
Markland,  Esq.  who,  in  1818,  printed  a  specimen  of  them  for  pri- 
vate distribution  among^a  select  number  of  friends,  the  members  of 
the  Roxburghe  club.  To  this  8[)edmen  Mr.  Markland  has  prefixed 
an  elaborate  dissertation,  in  which,  with  equal  candour  and  acute- 
ness,  he  has  rectified  the  mistakes  of  Messrs.  Warton,  Malone,&c* 
•  We  owe  to  Mr.  Markland's  researches,  that  Higden  could  not  have 
been  the  author  of  these  Mysteries,  but  that  there  are  ^ood  grounds 
tareg»rd  them  as  the  production  of  an  earlier  ecclesiastic  of  Chester 
Abb^,  of  the  name  of  Randal — that  thev  were  in  all  probability 
first  represented  between  the  years  1268  and  1276, (consequently,  that 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  which  would  place  them  as  late  as  the 
eommeocement  of  the  isili  century,  is  widely  erroneous,)  and  lastly^ 
that  they  were  not  revived  or  acted  after  the  year  1574.  C] 
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excused  all  incongruities.  They  had  no  just  idea  of 
deconun,  consequ^itly  but  little  sense  of  the  ridiculous: 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  highest  burlesque,  <m  them 
would  have  made  no  sort  of  impressicm.  We  nnist  not 
wonder  at  this^  in  an  age  when  courage,  devotion,  and 
ignorance,  composed  the  character  of  European  man- 
ners; when  the  knight  going  to  a  tournament^  first  in- 
voked his  God,  then  his  mistress,  and  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded widh  a  safe  conscience  and  great  resc^ution  to 
engage  his  antagonist*  In  these  mysteries  I  have  some- 
times seen  gross  and  open  obscenities.  In  a  play  of 
The  Old  and  New  Testament,  Adam  and  Eve  are  both 
exhibited  on  the  stage  naked,  and  conversing  about  their 
nakedness ;  this  very  pertinently  introduces  the  next 
scene ;  in  which  they  have  coverings  of  fig-leaves.  This 
extraordinary  spectacle  was  b^eld  by  a  numerous  assem-^ 
i)ly  of  both  sexes  with  great  composure:  they  had  the 
authority  of  Scripture  for  suck  a  r^resentation,  and  they 
gave  matters  just  as  they  found  them  in  the  third  chapter 
of  Genesis.  It  would  have  been  absolute  heresy  to  have 
d^)arted  from  the  sacred  text  in  personating  the  primi- 
tive appearance  of  our  first  parents,  whom  the  specta-^ 
tors  so  nearly  resembled  in  simfdidty;  and  if  this  had 
not  been  the  case,  the  dramatists  were  ignorant  what  to 
reject  and  what  to  retain.^' 

"  I  must  not  omit,"  adds  'Mr.  Warton,  "  an  anecdote 
entirely  new,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  playing  the 
'Mysteries  at  this  period  [the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century],  whidi-yetis  perhaps  of  much  higher  antiquity. 
In  the  year  1487,  while  Hemy  the  Seventh  kept  his 
residence  at  the  castle  of  Winchester,  on  pccasion  of  the 
birth  of  Prince  Arthur,  on  a  Sunday,  during  the  time 
of  dinner,  he  was  entertained  with  a  religious  drama 
called  Ckristi  Descensus  ad  Inferos,  or  Chrises  Descent 
into  Hell.  It  was  represented  by  the  Pueri  Eleetno* 
synarii,  or  choir-boys,  of  Hyde  Abbey,  and  Saint 
Swithin'sf  Priory,  two  large  monasteries  at  Winchester. 
This  is  the'  only  proof  I  have  ever  seen  of  choir-boys 
acting  the  old  Mysteries :  nor  do  I  recollect  any  other 
instance  of  a  royal  dinner,  even  on  a  festival,  accom- 
panied with  thb  species  of  diversion.    The  story  of  Ms 
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interlude^  in  which  the  chief  dbaract^ps  yk^e  Qinsf^ 
AdBm,  £ve»  Abraham,  and  John  the  Baptist^  was  not 
uoeQmmo&i  in  the  anoient  religious  drama,  and  I  bdiei^ 
made  a  part  of  what  is  called  the  Lunus  Paschalis,  or 
Easter  :JPki^»  It  <ioours  in  the  Coventry  Plays^  acted 
on .  Coo^Mis.  Cbristi  day»  and  in  the  Whit^un-^kyg  at 
Qiester^  where  it  is  odled  the  Harrowing  of  H£i«£v 
The  representation  is,  Ohrist  entering  hell  triusoqphantly, 
deliyering  our  .first  parents,  and  the  most  sacred  d&arao* 
tersof  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  from  the  dominioB 
x£  Satan,  aqd  conveying  them  into  paradise. — The 
composers  of  the.  Mysteries  did  not  think  the  pkin  and 
probaUe^vents  of  theNew Testament  sufficiently  marvel* 
lous  for  an  audi^ice  who  wanted  only  to  be  surprisedi. 
They  frequently  selected  their  materials  from  books 
which  had  more  of  the  air  of  romance.  The  subject  of 
the  Mysteries  just  mentioned  was  borrowed  from  the 
Pseudo-Evangdiumf  or  thejabuhm  Gospel,  ascribed  to 
Nicodemus:  a  book,  which  together  wi^  the  numerous 
apocryphal  narratives^  containing  infinite  innovations  of 
the  evai^lioal  history,  and  forged  at  Constantinople  by 
the  early  writers  of  the  -Greek  church,  gave  birth  to  sn 
endless  vari^y  of  Ic^^ds  concemii^  the  life  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles;  and  which,  in  the  barbarous  ages,  was 
better  esteeihed  than  the  genuine  Gospel,  on  account  of 
ite.iii^robabilities  and  absurdities." 
':  f^  But  whatsoever  was  the  source  of  these  exhibitions, 
they  w^e  thought  to  ccmtribute  so  much  to  the  inform* 
aticHi  and  instruction  of  the  pe<>ple  on  the  most  import* 
ant  sul^cts  of  religion,  that  one  of  the  popes  granted  tt 
pardon  of  one  thousand  days  to  every  person  who 
resort^  peaceably  to  the  plays  performed  in  the  Whit- 
sjuQirweek  at.Cheister,  beginning  with  the  creation,  and 
ending  with  the  general  judgment;  and  this  indulgence 
was  seconded  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  granted 
ferty  days  of  pardon : .  the  pope  at  the  same  time  de» 
np^unoing  the  sentence  of  damnation  on  all  those  incor* 
rigible  sinners  who  presumed  to  interrupt  the  due  cele- 
briation  of  these  .{nous  sports.  It  is  certain  that  they  had 
their  use^  not  only  in  teaching  the  great  truAis.  of  Scrips 
tnre  to  men  who  could  not  read  the  Bible*  but  in  aba-» 
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lighing  the  barbarous  attachment  to  inilitary  games,  and 
the  bloodj  contentions  of  the  tournament,  whach  had  so 
lonff  prevailed  as  the  sole  species  of  popular  amusement. 
Rude  and  even  ridiculous  as  they  were,  they  softened 
the  manners  of  the  people,  by  diverting  the  public  atten- 
tion to  spectacles  in  which  the  mind  was  concerned,  and 
by  creating  a  r^ard  for  other  arts  than  those  of  bodily 
strength  and  savage  valour/' 

I  may  add,  that  these  representations  were  so  &r  from 
being  considered  as  indecent  or  pro&ne,  that  even  a 
supreme  ponti£^  Pope  Pius  die  Second,  about  the  year 
1416,  composed,  and  caused  to  be  acted  before  him  on 
Corpus  Christi  ^y,  a  Mystery,  in  which  was  represented 
the  1^01^  of  the  king  qf  heaven. 

These  religious  dramas  were  usually  represented  on 
holy  festivals  in  or  near  churches.  ^^  In  several  of  our 
<M  scr^ural  plays,''  says  Mr.  Warton,  ^  we  see  some  of 
the  scenes  directed  to  be  represented  cum  cantu  et  argants^ 
a  common  rubric  in  a  missal;  that  is,  because  thev 
were  performed  in  a  church  where  the  choir  assistea; 
There  is  a  curious  passage  in  Lambarde's  Topographical 
JHeiionary^  written  about  the  year  1570,  much  to  our 
purpose,  which  I  am  therefore  tempted  to  transcribe* 
'  In  the  dayes  of  ceremonial  religion,  they  used  at  Wyt* 
ney  (in  Oxmrdshire)  to  set  fourme  yearly  in  maner  of  a 
shew  or  interlude,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  &c; 
For  the  which  purposes,  and  the  more  lyvely  heareby 
to  exfaibite  to  the  eye  the  hole  action  of  the  resurrection^ 
the  priestes  garnished  out  certain  small  puppettes,  repre^ 
senting  tiie  persons  of  Christ,  the  Watchman,  Marie,  and 
odiers;  amongest^the  which,  one  bore  the  parte  of  a 
waking  watchman,  who  espiinge  Christe  to  arrise,  made 
a  conttnuall  noyce,  like  to  die  sound  that  is  caused  by 
the  metynge  of  two  stickes,  and  was  theref<H:e  commonly 
called  <^idr  Snacker  of  Wytney.  The  like  toye  I  myself 
being  then  a  childe,  once  saw  in  Powles  Church,  at 
Lcmdon,  at  a  feast  of  Whitsuntyde;  wheare  the  oomynge 
down  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  set  forthe  by  a  white  pi- 
geon, that  was  let  to  fly  out  of  a  hole  that  yet  is  to  be 
sene  in  .the  mydst  of  the  roofe  of  the  great  ile,  and  by  a 
longe. censer  which  descejidinge  out  of  the  same  place 
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Almost  to'th^  verie  grounde,  was  swinsed  lip  and  downe 
at  such  a  kngthe,  diat  it  reached  with  thone  sweeper 
almost  to  the  west-gate  of  the  churche,  and  with  the 
other  to  the  quyre  staires  of  the  same :  breathinge  out 
over  the  whole  churche  and  companie  a  most  pleasant 
perfiime  of  such  swete  thinges  iis  burned  therein.  With 
the  like  doome-shews  they  used  everie  where  to  furnish 
sondrye  parts  of  theire  church  service^  as  by  their' spec* 
tacles  of  the  nativities  passion,  and  ascension/  "  &g. 

In  a  preceding  passage  Mr.  Warton  has  mentioned 
that  the  singing  boys  of  Hyde  Abbey  and  St.  Swithin's 
Priory  at  Winchester,  perf<H-med  a  Mystery  befcM'e  king 
Henry  the  Seventh  in  1487 ;  adding,  mat  this  is  the  only 
instance  he  has  met  with  of  choir-b<^  performing  in 
Mysteries ;  but  it  appears  from  the  accompts  of  various 
monasteries  that  this  was  a  very  ancient  practice,  pro*- 
bably  coeval  with  the  earliest  attempts  at  dramatick  re- 
presentations. In  the  year  1S78,  the  scholars,  or  cho- 
risters of  Saint  Paul's  cathedral,  presented  a  petition  to 
King  Richard  the  Second,  praying  His  Msgesty  to  pro- 
hibit some%norai)t-alicl  unexp^ienoed  p^sons  from  act- 
k^  the  Histoiftr  ov  thb  Old  Tibstamemt,  to  ^e  great 
prgudice  of  the  clergy  of  the  churdi,  who  had  expended 
considerable  sums  for  a  pttbUck  presentation  of  that  play 
at  the  ensuing  Christmas.  About  twelve  years  after- 
wards, the  Parish  Clerks  of  Ix>ndon,  as  Stowe  informs 
us,  performed  spiritual  plays  at  Skinner's  Well  for  three 
days  successively,  in  the  pres^ice  of  the  King,  Que^i^ 
BXkd  nobles  <^the  realni^  And  in  1409,  the  tenth  year 
of  King  Henry  IV.,  they  acted  at  Clerkenwell  for  eight 
days  succes^vely  a  play,  which  ^^  was  matter  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,''  and  probablv  concluded  with  die 
day  of  judgment,  in  ^e  presence  of  most  of  thenobiltty 
and  gentry  of  England. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Warton  for  some  curious 
eircumstabces  relative  to  these  Miracle-plays,-  whidi 
**  appear  in  a  roll  of  the  Churchwardens  of  Bassingborne, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  which  is  an  accompt  of  the  expencesr 
and  receptions  for  acting  the  jrfay  of  Saint  Gborgb  at 
Bassingborne,  on  the  ^st  of  Saint  Margaret,  -in  the' 
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year  1511.  They  ccAIecled  u^^wcirda  df  four  potmdfi  iti^ 
twenty-seven  neighbouring  p&rished  for  famishing  the 
play.  They  disbursed  about  two  pounds  in  the  repren 
mentation.  These  disbursements  are  to  four  minstrels^ 
or  waits,  of  Cambridge,  for  three  days,  vs.  ^jd.  To  th^ 
players,  in  bread  and  al^  iijs.  ijd.  To  the  gamemenU 
man  for  gamements  and  propyrts^  that  is,  for  dresses,  de-^ 
corations,  and  implements,  and  for  play^books,  xxs.  To 
John  Hpbard,  brotherhoode  pree^e^  tiiat  is,  a  priest  of 
tlie  guild  in  the  church,  for  the  play  bookj  ijs.  viiid.  Fot 
^the  crqfiej  or  field  in  which  the  play  was  exhibited,  js* 
For  propyrte^makingi  or  furniture,  js.  ivd.  For  fish  and 
bread,  and  to  setting  up  the  stages,  ivd.  For  painting 
three  fanckoms  and  four  tormenters^  words  which  I  do 
not  understand,  but  perhaps  faniams  and  devils  -  -  -  -. 
The  rest  was  expended  for  a  feast  on  the  occasion,  in 
which  are  recited  *  Four  chicken  for  the  gentilmen,  ivd.* 
It  appears  by  the  manuscript  of  the  0)ventry  play^ 
that  a  temporary  scaffold  only  was  erected  for  these 
performances," 

In  the  ancient  religious  plays  the  Devil  was  very  fi*e-» 
quently  introduced*  He  was  usually  represented  with 
horns,  a  very  wide  mouth,  (by  means  of  a  mask,)  staring 
eyes,  a!  large  nose,  a  red  beard,  cloven  feet,  and  a  taiL 
His  constant  attendant  was  the  ^ce,  (the  buffoon  of  the 
piece,)  whose  principal  employment  was  to  belabour  Ae 
i)evil  with  his  wooden  dagger,  and  to  make  him  roar 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  populace. 

As  the  Mysteries  or  Mirade-plays  "  frequently  required 
the  introduction  of  allegorical  characters,  sudht  as  Qia^ 
rity.  Sin,  Death,  Hope,  Faith,  or  the  like,  and  as  tfie 
common  poetry  of  the  times,  especially  among  the  French, 
began  to  deal  much  in  allegory,  at  length  plays  were 
formed  entirely  consisting  of  such  personifications. 
These  were  called  Moralities.  The  Miracle^plays  or 
Mysteries  were  totally  destitute  of  invention  and  plani 
they  tamely  represented  stories,  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  Scripture,  or  the  respective  legend.  But  the  Mo* 
EALiTiEs  indicate  dawnings  of  the  dramatic  art  ,\  they 
contain  some  rudiments  Pt  a  plot,  and  even  attempt  to 
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delmmte^faorsfst^rst ;iiiid  toi  paiot  oiaunerai  From  hence, 
die  gradual  tranaitkm  to  r^  bisloijcal  personages  was 
iMtocal  and  obtiouus/' 

.  Jte^  P^cyi  in  his  Account  of  the  English  Stage,  has 
gjitejBk  an  Anal^is  of  two  ancient  Moralities,  entitled 
Mpffi^  Man,  >aiid  \Lusfy  Juventusy  from  which  a  perfect 
notion  of  this  kind  of  drama  may  be  obtained.  Every 
Man  was  .written  iQ  the  reign  of  ELuig  Henry  the  Eighth^ 
and-  Zjttffy  Juvenfus  in  that  of  King  Edward  t^e  Sixth* 
As  Dr.  Percy's  curious  and  valuwle  collection  of  an- 
cient Eeglish  Poetry  is  in  the  hands  of  every  scholar,  I 
shall  cont^dt  myi^If  with  merely  referring  to  it.  Many 
odttar  Moralities  are  yet  extant,  of /some  of  which  I  shaU 
give  I  titles  below.  ^  Of  one,  wlgich  is  not  now  extant, 
we*.haye  a  curious-  account  in  a  book  entitled,  Mount, 
Tab0r,  or  Private  Exercises(^a  Penitent  Sinner,  ly  R.  W. 
[R.  Willis],  Esq.  published  in  the  Yeqr  o/*  his  Jge  75, 
Jnno  Domini,  1639j  an^  extract  from  which  will  give 
the.  reader  a  more  accurate  notion  of  the  old  Morahties 
than  a  long  dissertation  on  the  subject 

.   *'  VVOV  A   STAGE-PLAT  \^HICH   I   SAW  WHEN   I   WAS 
A  CHILD. 

*^  In  the  city  of  Gloucester  the  manner  is,  (as  I  think 
it  is  ^1,  .other  like  corporations,). that  when  players  of 
entef lud(3$  cgvfi^  tO;  towne,  they  first  attend  the  Mayor, 
to  enforme  him  what  noblemans  servants  they  are,  and 
so  to  fffs^  licence  for  their  publike  playing ;  and  if  the 
Mayor,  like  the  actojfs,  or  would  shew  respect  to  their 
lord  and  master,  he  appoints  them  to  play  their  first  play 
before  himseli^  and  the  Aldermen  and  Common-Counsefl 
of  the  city;  and  that  is  called  The  Mayor^s  Play :  'where 

^  M^lgmfieenee,  written  by  John  SkeUon;  Impatient  Fwerty^ 
1^60 ;  The  L\fe  and  Repentance  of  Marie  Magdalene^  1567 ;  The 
Trial  of  Treasure^  1567/  The  Nice  Wanton,  1568;  The  Disobedient 
^atf,n6date;  TIke'Mariiage  of  WU  and  Science,  I S70;  The  Interlude 

tYoutiki  no  dale;  Jibe  longer  thoulioeH,  the  more  Fool  thou  art,  no 
»;  Th^  Interlude  of  Wealth  and  HeaUh,  no  date ;  AH  for  Money, 
1578 ;  The.  Cot^iet  of  Conscience,  1581 ;  The  Three  Ladies  of  Lon- 
don, 1584;  7%^  TViree  Lords  of  London,  1590;  Tom  Tyler  and  ki$ 
Wife,ecc.  ^ 
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every  one  tkat  will,  comes  in  withoat  money,  the  May«ar 
giving  the  players  a  reward  as  hee  thinks  fit  to  shew 
respect  unto  them.  At  such  a  p}ay  my  fether  looke  mei 
with  him  and  made  me  stand  between  lus  leggs,  bb  he 
sate  upon  one  of  the  benches,  where  we  saw  and  heard 
very  weB.  The  play  was  called  ITie  Cradle  qfSecurihff 
wherein  was  personated  a  king  or  some  great  prince^ 
with  his  courtiers  of  several  kinds,  among  which  three 
ladies  were  in  special  grace  with  him ;  and  they  keeping 
him  in  delights  and  pleasures,  drew  him  from  his  graver 
oounsellc»rs,  hearing  <^  sermons,  and  listening  to  good 
councell  and  ackn(»>itions,  tliat  in  the  end  they  got  him 
to  lye  down  in  a  cradle  upon  the  stage,  where  these 
three  ladies  joyning  in  a  sweet  song,  rocked  him  asleqie^ 
that  he  snorted  againe ;  and  in  the  mean  time  closehr 
conveyed  under  the  cloaths  wherewithall  he  was  covered, 
a  vizard,  like  a  swines  snout,  upon  his  face,  with  three 
wire  chains  festened  thereunto,  the  other  end  whereof 
being  holden  severally  by  those  three  ladies ;  who  &U 
to  singing  againe,  and  then  discovered  his  face  that  the 
spectators  might  see  how  they  had  transformed  him, 
gcung  on  with  their  singing*  Whilst  all  this  was  acting, 
there  came  forth  of  another  doore  at  the  farthest  end  of 
the.  stage,  two  old  men ;  the  one  in  blew,  with  a  serjeant 
^t  armes  liis  mace  on  his  shoulder ;  the  other  in  red, 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  leaning  with  the 
other  hand  upon  the  others  shoulder ;  and  so  they  went 
along  with  a  soft  pace  round  about  by  the  skirt  of  the 
stage,  tin  at  last  diey  came  to  the  cradle,  when  all  the 
court  was  in  the  greatest  jollity;  and  then  the  for^nost 
old  man  with  his  mace  stroke  a  fearful!  blow  upon^the 
cradle;  wherewith  all  the  courtiers,  with  the  tiiree 
ladies,  and  the  vizard,  all  vanished;  and  the. desolate 
prince  starting  up  bare-&ced,  and  finding  himself  thus 
sent  for  to  judgment,  made  a  lamentable  complaint  of 
his  miserable  case,  and  so  was  carried  away  by  wicked 
spirits.  This  prince  did  personate  in  the  Morall,  the 
wicked  of  the  world ;  the  three  ladies.  Pride,  Covetous- 
ness,  and  Luxury ;  the  two  old  men,  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  the  last  judgment.  Tliis  sight  took  such 
impression   in   me,   that  when  I   came  towards  mans 
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estate,  it  was  as  fresh  in  my  memory,  as  if  I  had  seen 
k  newiy  acted/' 

The  writer  of  Ais  book  appears  to  have  been  bom 
]&  die  same  year  ivith  our  greatpoet  (1564 )•  Supposing 
him  to  faiive  tieen  seven  or  eight  years  old  when  he  saw* 
&is  interlude,  the  exhibiticHi  must  have  been  in  1571 
OT  1572. 

i  am  unaUe  to  aseertain  when  the  first  Morality  ap- 
peared,* bttt  indine  to  think  not  sooner  than  the  reign  of 
King  Edwanl  the  Fourth  (1460).  The  publkk  pageants 
of  die  reign  of  Xing  Henry  the  Sixth  were  uncommonly 
splendid ;  and  being  die  first  enlivened  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  speaking  allegorieal  persone^es  properly  and 
characteristically  habited,  they  naturaUy  led  die  way  to 
those  personificadons  by-  which  Moralities  were  dis- 
tinguished from  the  simpler  religious  dramas  called 
Mysteries.  We  must  not,  however,  suppose,  that,  after 
M<»ralities  were  introduced.  Mysteries  ceased  to  be  ex- 
hibited. We  have  already  seen  that  a  Mystery  was 
represented  before  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  at  Win- 
chester in  14r87.  Sixteen  years  afterwards,  on  die  first 
Smulay  after  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  King 
James  of  Scodand^  a  Morality  was  performed.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  neign  of  King  Henry  die  Eighth,  the^ 
were  perhaps  perfiHrmed  indiseriminately ;  but  Mysteries 
W€re  prohfl^ly  seldom  repres^ited  after  the  statute  34 
and  85  Henry  VIII.  c  1.,  which  was  made,  as  the 
preamble  infi>rms  us,  with  a  view  that  the  kingdom  should 
be  purged  and  cleansed  of  all  religious  plays^  iiUerludes^ 
rfayiiies,'ballads,  and  songs,  whidi  are  equally  pestiferous 
and  nsgsome  to  the  commonweal.  At  this  time  bodi 
Mortdities  and  Mysteries  were  made  the  vehicle  of  reli* 
gious  controversy ;  Bale's  Comedy  of  the  Three  Lcms  of 
Natu^e^  printed  in  1538,  (which,  in  fact,  is  a  Mystery,) 
being  a  disguised  satire  against  popery ;  as  the  MoraUty 
of  Lusty  Juoentus  was  written  exfuressly  with  the  same 
view  in  the  reign  of  Kmg  Edward  the  Sixth.  In  that 
of  his  successor,  Queen  Mary,  Mysteries  were  again  re- 
vived, as  appendages  to  the  papistical  worship.  ^<  la 
the  year  1556,"  says  Mr.  Warton,  "  a  goodly  stage-play 
of  the  Passion  of  Christ  was  presented  at  the  Grey-Priars 
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in  London,  on  Corpus-Christi-day>  brfore  the  liord 
Mayor,  the  Privy  Council,  and  many  great. estates  of 
the  realm.  Strype  also  mentions,  under  the  year  1577, 
a  stage-play  at  the  Grey-Friars,  o£  the  Passion  of  Christ 
on  the  day  that  war  was  proclaimed  in  London  agauist 
Fr&nce,  and  in  honour  of  that  occasion,  Oa.  Saint 
Olave's  day  in  the  same  year,  the  holiday  of  the.Qhurdti 
in  Silver-Sti*eet,  which  is  dedicated  to  that  saint,  was 
kept  with  great  solemnity.  At  eight  of  the  clock  at 
night,  began  a  stage-play  of  goodly  matter^  being  the 
miraculous  history  of  the  life  of  that  saint,  which  con-^ 
tinned  four  hours,  and  concluded  with  many  religious 
songs."  No  Mysteries,  I  believe,  were  represented 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  except  such  as  were  oc- 
casionally performed  by  those  who  were  favourers  of  the 
popish  religion,  and  those  already  mentioned,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Chester  Mysteries,  which  had  been 
originally  composed  in  1328,  were  revived  in  the  time 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  (1533),  and  again  performed 
at  Chester  in  the  year  1600.*  The  last  Mystery,  I  be- 
lieve, ever  represented  in  England,  was  that  of  Christ  & 
Passion^  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First,  which 
Prynne  tells  us  was  "  performed  at  Elie-House  in  Hol- 
borne,  when  Gundomar  lay  there,  on  Good-Friday  aJt 
night,  when  there  were  thousands  present." 

In  France  the  representation  of  Mysteries  was  forbid 
in  the  year  1548,  when  the  fraternity  associated  un^er 
the  name  of  The  Actors  of  our  Saviour* s  Passion^  .who 
had  received  letters-patei^t  from  King  Charles  the  Sixths 
in  14?02,  and  had  for  near  150  years  exhibited  religious 
plays,  built  their  new  theatre  on  the  site  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy's  house ;  land  were  authorised  by  an  arret  of 
parliament  to  act,  on  condition  that  "  they  should 
meddle  with  none  but  profane  subjects,  such  as  aire 
lawful  and  honest,  and  not  represent  anv  sacred  Mys- 
teries." Riepresentations  founded  on  Holy  Writ  continued 
to  be  exhibited  in  Italy  till  the  year  1660,  and  the 
Mystery  of  Chrisfs  Passion^  was  represented  at  Vienna 
so  lately  as  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 

*  This  Mr.  Markland  has  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  See  note 
p.  47. 
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'  Having  tJitis  occasionally  mentioned  foreign  theatres^ 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  observe  that  the  stages  of 
France  so  lately  as  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  were  entirely  unfurnished  with  scenery  or  any  kind 
of  decoration,  and  that  the  performers  at  that  time  re* 
mained  on  the  stage  the  whole  time  of  the  exhibition ;  in 
which  mode  perhaps  our  Mysteries  in  England  were  re- 
presented.  For  this  information  we  are  indebted  to  the 
elder  Scaliger,  in  whose  Poeticks  is  the  following  curious 
passage :  "  At  present  in  France  [about  the  year  1556] 
plays  are  represented  in  such  a  manner,  that  nothing  is 
withdrawn  from  the  view  of  the  spectator.  The  whole 
apparatus  of  the  theatre  consists  of  some  high  seats 
ranged  in  proper  order.  The  persons  of  the  scene  never 
depart  during  the  representation;  he  who  ceases  to 
speak,  is  considered  as  if  he  were  no  longer  on  the 
stage.  But  in  truth  it  is  extremely  ridiculous,  that  the 
spectator  should  see  the  actor  listening,  and  yet  he  him- 
self should  not  hear  what  one  of  his  fellow-actors  says 
concerning  him,  though  in  his  own  presence  and  within 
his  hearing :  as  if  he  were  absent,  while  he  is  present 
It  is  the  great  object  of  the  dramatick  poet  to  keep  the 
mind  in  a  constant  state  of  suspense  and  expectation^ 
But  in  our  theatres,  there  can  be  no  novelty,  no  sur- 
prise :  insomuch  that  the  spectator  is  more  likely  to  be 
satiated  with  what  he  has  already  seen,  than  to  have  any 
appetite  for  what  is  to  come.  Upon  this  PJ^und  it  was, 
that  Euripides  objected  to  ^schylus,  in  The  Frogs-  of 
Aristophanes,  for  having  introduced  Niobe  and  Achilles' 
as  mutes  upon  the  scene,  with  a  covering  which  entirely- 
concealed  their  heads  from  the  spectators." 

Another  practice,  equally  extraordinary,  is  mentioned 
by  Bulenger  in  his  treatise  on  the  Grecian  and  Roman 
theatres.  In  his  time,  so  late  as  in  the  year  1600,  all 
the  actors  employed  in  a  dramatick  piece  came  on  the 
stage  in  a  troop,  before  the  play  began,  and  presented 
themselves  to  the  spectators,  in  order,  says  he,  to  raise 
the  expectation  of  the  audience.  I  know  not  whether 
this  was  ever  practised  in  England.  Instead  of  raising, 
it  should  seem  more  likely  to  repress  expectation.  I 
suppose,  however,  this  writer  conceived  the  audience 
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woald  be  animated  by  the  number  of  the  diaractere,  and 
that  this  display  would  operate  on  the  gaping  spectators 
like  some  of  our  modem  enormous  play*biUs ;  in  which 
the  length  of  the  show  sometimes  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  the  entertainment 

Mr.  Warton  observes  that  Moralities  were  become  so 
fiishionable  a  spectacle  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
H^iry  the  Seventh,  that  "  John  Rastall,  a  learned 
typographer,  brother-in-law  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  ex- 
tended its  province,  which  had  been  hitherto  confined 
either  to  moral  allegory,  or  to  religion  blended- with 
bufibonery,  and  conceived  a  design  of  making  it  the 
vehicle  of  science  and  philosophy.  With  this  view  he 
published  A  new  Interlude  and  a  mery,  of  the  Nature 
of  the  iiij  Elements^  declaring  many  proper  Points  of 
Philosophyi  naturally  and  dyoers  straunge  Landys,  Sfc.  In 
the  cosmographical  part  of  the  play,  in  which  the  poet 
professes  to  treat  of  dyvers  straunge  landys^  and  of  ike 
neixhfofmid  landys^  the  tracts  of  America  recently  dis^ 
covered,  and  the  manners  pf  the  natives  are  described. 
The  characters  are,  a  Messenger,  who  speaks  the  pro- 
logue. Nature,  Humanity,  Studious  Desire,  Sensual 
Appetite,  a  Taverner,  Experience,  and  Ignorance." 

As  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  of  time  the  ancient 
Mysteries  ceased  to  be  represented  as  an  ordinary 
spectacle  £br  the  amusement  of  the  people,  and  Morali- 
ties were  substituted  in  their  room,  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  precise  time  when  the  latter  gave  way  to 
a  more  legitimate  theatrical  exhibition.  We  know  that 
Moralities  w^e  exhibited  occasionally  during  the  whole 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  even  in  that  of  her 
successor,  long  a&er  regular  dramas  had  been  presented 
on  the  scene ;  but  I  suspect  that  about  the  year  1570 
(the  13th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth)  this  species  of  drama 
began  to  lose  much  of  its  attraction,  and  gave  way  to 
something  that  had  more  the  appearance  of  comedy  and 
tragedy.  Gammer  Gurton^s  Needle,  which  was  written 
by  Mr.  Still,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,) 
in  the  2Sd  year  of  his  age,  and  acted  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1566,  is  pointed  out  by  the  ingenious 
writer  of  the  tract  entitled  Historia  HistriomcOy  as  the 
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first  piece  *^  that  lodu  like  a  r^ubr  comedy;"  that  is, 
the  first  play  that  was  neither  mystery  nor  Morality, 
.and  in  which  some  humour  and  discrimination  of  char 
racier  maybe  found*  In  1561-2,  Thomas  Sackville, 
Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Thomas  Norton,  joined  in  writing 
the  tragedy  of  Ferrex  and  Porrex^  which  was  exhibited 
on  the  18th  of  January  in  that  year,  by  the  Students  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  White- 
hall. Neither  of  these  pieces  appears  to  have  been 
lacted  on  a  publick  theatre,  nor  was  there  at  that  time 
any  building  in  London  constructed  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  plays.  Of  the  latter  piece,  which, 
as  Mr.  Warton  has  observed,  is  perhaps  *^  the  first 
specimen  in  our  laiiguage  of  an  heroick  tale  written  in 
.veri^  and  divided  ipto  acts  and  scenes,  and  clothed  in 
all  the  formalities  <^  a  r^zular  tragedy,"  a  correct 
analysis  may  be  found  in  The  History  of  English 
PoBTRY»  aiKl  the  play  itself  within  these  few  years  has 
been  accurately  reprieved  in  Dodsley's  Ckdlection,  vol.  L 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  by  the  same  judicious 
writer,  that  the  early  practice  of  peiforming  plays  in 
schoc^s  and  imiversities  gready  contributed  to  the  im- 
.proY^nent  of  our  drama.  "  While  the  people  were 
/unused  with  Skelton's  Trial  of  Simony^  Bale's  God^s 
PramwSj  and  Chrises  Descent  ifUo  HeUj  the  scholars 
oi  the  times  were.cooipoi^g  smd  acting  plays  on  histo- 
rical sufcgects,  and  in  imitation  of  Plautus  and  Terenca 
Hence  ideas  of  legitimate  MAt  must  have  been  imper- 
/eq)tibly  derived  to  the  popular  and  vernacular  drama.*' 

In  confirmation  of  what  has  been  suggested,  it  mi^ 
Ji)e  observed)  that  the  princip^  dramatick  writers,  be&re 
Shakspeare  a|q)earedt  were  scholars.  Greene,  Lodge, 
Peele,  Marlowe,  Nasbe,  Lily,  and  Kyd,  had  all  a  regib- 
lar  university  education.  From  whatever  cause  it  may 
have  arisen,, the  dramatick  poetry  about  this  period  cer<- 
tainly  aaiumcd  a  better,  though  still  an  exceptionable, 
form.  The  exaoofde  which  had  been  iumished  bj 
•Sackville  was  quickly  followed,  and  a  great  number  of  tra* 
gediea  and  historical  plays  was  produced  between  theyears 
1570  and  1590;  some  of  wluch  are  stiU  extant,  though 
by  &r  Xhe  greater  part  is  lost.    Thisj  I  apprehend,  was  t&e 
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great  era  of  those  bloody  and  bombastick  pieces,  which 
afforded  subsequent  writers  perpetual  topicks  of  ridicule; 
and  during  the  same  period  were  exhibited  many  Hi&' 
tories^  or  historical  dramas^  formed  on  our  English 
Chronicles,  and  representing  a  series  of  events  simply 
in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  happened.  Some 
have  supposed  that  Shakspeare  was  the  first  dramatick 
poet  that  introduced  this  species  of  drama ;  but  this  is 
an  undoubted  error.  I  have  elsewhere  observed  that 
every  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  he  constructed  his 
historical  plays  appears  to  have  been  dramatized,  and 
brought  upon  the  scene,  before  his  time.  The  historical 
drama  is  by  an  elegant  modem  writer  [Lord  Orford] 
supposed  to  have  oweid  it  rise  to  the  publication  of  The 
Mirrourfor  Magistrates^  in  which  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  in  English  history  are  introduced, 
S'ving  a  poetical  narrative  of  their  own  misfortunes.  0£ 
is  hook,  three  editions,  with  various  alterations  and  im- 
provements, were  printed  between  1563  and  1587. 

At  length  (about  the  year  1591)  the  great  luminary 
of  the  dramatick  world  blazed  out,  and  our  poet  pro- 
duced those  plays  which  have  now  for  two  hundred 
years  been  the  boast  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen* 

Our  earliest  dramas,  a^  we  have  seen,  were  represented 
in  churches  or  neai^  them  by  ecclesiasticks :  but  at  a 
very  early  period,  I  believe,  we  had  regular  and  estab- 
lished players,  who  obtained  a  livelihood  by  their  art.. 
So  early  as  in  the  year  1378,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
the  singing  boys  of  St*  Paul's  represented  to  the  king^ 
that  they  had  been  at  a  considerable  expence  in  prepar- 
ing a  stage-representation  at  Christmas.  These,  how- 
ever, cannot  properly  be  called  comedians,  nor  am  I 
able  to  point  out  the  time  when  the  profession  of  a 
player  became  common  and  established.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  licence  granted  by  Queen.  Elizabeth  to 
James  Burbage  and  others,  in  1574,  was  the  first  regu«> 
lar  licence  ever  granted  to  comedians  in  England ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake,  for  rleywood  informs  us  that  similar 
licences  had  been  granted  by  her  father  King  Henry  tiie 
Eighth,  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Queen  Mary« 
Stowe  records,  that  "  when  King  Edward  the  Fo4irth 
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^tMould  show  liimself  in  state  to  the  Tievir  of  the  people^  he 
ir^paired  to  his  palace  at  St.  John's,  where  he  was  ac- 
ettstomed  to  see  the  City  Actors*^  In  two  books  in  the 
Remembrancer's  Office  in  the  Exchequer,  containing  an 
amount  of  the  daily  expences  of  King  Henry  the 
Serenth,  ate  many  articles,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
at  that  time  players,  both  French  and  English,  made  a 
part  of  the  appendages  of  the  court,  and  were  supported 
by  regal  estaolishment* 

It  appears  that  there  was  then  not  only  a  regular 
troop  of  players  in  London,  but  also  a  royal  company. 
The  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French  language  and 
manners  which  Henry  must  have  acquired  during  his  long 
sojourn  in  foreign  courts,  (from  147 1  to  1485,)  accounts 
for  the  artide  relative  to  the  company  of  French  players. 

In  a  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library  in  the  Mu« 
seum,  a  narrative  is  given  of  the  shows  and  ceremonies 
exhibited  at  Christmas  in  the  fifth  year  of  this  king'a 
reign,  1490:  **  This  Cristmass  I  saw  no  disgysyngs,  and 
but  right  few  plays ;  but  ther  was  an  abbot  of  mis-rule,^ 
that  made  muche  sport,  and  did  right  well  his  office.  -^ 
On  Gandell  Mass  day,  the  king,  the  qwen,  my  ladye  the 
king's  moder,  with  the  substance  of  al  the  lordes  tempo-^ 
rell  present  at  the  parlement,  &c.  wenten  a  processi<»i 
from  the  chapell  into  the  hall,  and  soo  into  Westmynster 
Hall  :-^The  kynge  was  that  daye  in  a  riche  gowne  of 
purple,  pirled  withe  gold,  fiirred  withe  sabuls: — At 
nyght  the  kyng^  the  qwene^  and  my  ladye  the  kyngs 
moder,  came  into  the  Whit  hall,  and  ther  had  a  pley."— « 
^*  Onnew*yeeresdayatnyght,(says  the  same  writer,  speak-^ 
ing  of  the  year  1488,)  ther  was  a  goodly  disgysyng,  and 
also  this  Cristmass  ther  wer  mam/  and  dyvers  playes*^ 

A  proclamation  which  was  issued  out  in  the  year  1547 
by  Kmg  Edward  the  Sixth,  to  prohibit  for  about  two 
months  the  exhibition  of  "  any  kind  of  interlude,  play> 
dialogue,  or  other  matter  set  forth  in  the  form  of  a  play^ 
in  the  Jl^glish  tongue,"  describes  plays  as  a  familiar 
entertainment,  both  in  London  and  in  the  country,  and  the 
profession  of  an  actor  as  common  and  established.  *<  For 
as.  much  as  great  number  of  those  that  be  common  players 
of  interludes  andplayes^  as  well  within  the  qity  of  Lpnd.QO. 
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as  f Isewbere  wkfain  the  realme,  doe  for  the  niost  ^oH 
play  such. interludes  as  contsin  matter  tendii^  to  aedi^ 
tion/'  &c»  By  common  players  of  interhides  h&pe  meast* 
tionedy  I  apprehend^  were  jneant  the  players  of  the  city^ 
ascoata*adistioguished&attthekmg'aovnserirant&  In 
a  manuscript  which  I  saw  some  years;  aM^  and  wMdi  is 
now  in  the  library  of  the  Marquil;  of  Lansdown*,  bjm 
£iundry  'charges  for  tli^  players  belc»igtng  to  King 
Edward  the  Sixth ;  but  I  have  not  preserved  tbearttcles. 
And  in  the  household  book  of  Queen  Mary,  in  the  library 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  is  aii  entry  wfaidi  shows  Ihut 
she  also  had  a  theatrical  establishment :  ^^  ISight  players 
of  interludes,  each  SSs.  8rf.— "^Ci/-  ISa*  4 A** 

It  has  already  been  aaentiaQed  that  originally  playa 
were  performed  in  churches.  Though  Bonner  Bishcf> 
of  London  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  clergy  of  his  dio- 
cese in  1 542,  prohibiting  ^^  all  manner  of  common  fistys^ 
games,  or  interludeSj  to  be  played,  setforth^or  dedared 
within  their  churches,  chaj^els,"  kc.  the  practkfe  seems 
to  have  been  continued  occasionally  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  for  the  author  of  TAe  Third  Blast  ^ 
Retraitfrom  Plays  and  Placets  complains,  in  1580,  that 
>'  the  players  are  permitted  to  publish  their  mammetrie 
in  every  temple  of  God,  and  that  throughout  England,'^ 
&c, ;  and  this  abuse  is  taken  notice  di  in  one  of  the 
Canons  of  King  James  the  First,  given  soon  after  his 
.accession  in  the  year  1603.  Early,  however,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  the  established  players  of  London 
began  to  act  in  temporary  theatres  ccmfitrud^d^  in  the 
yards  of  inns;  and  about  the  year  1570^  I. imagine,  one 
or  two  regular  playhouses,  were  erected.  ^  Both  the  thear- 
tre  in  Blackiriars  and  that  in  Whiteiriars  were  eertaialy 
built  before  1£80;  for  we  leam  from  a  puritanical 
pamphlet  published  in  the  last  century,  that  soocl  after 
that  year,  ^^  many  goodly  citizens  and  weU  disposed 
gentl^Df)en  of  London,  considering  that  play4i(^;fcs;3s  and 
dicing^ious^  were  traps  for  young  g^itlemen,  and 
iPthers,  fmd  perceiving  that  many  inconveniencies  and 
•gr^at  damage  would  ensue  upon  the  long  suffering  c^  the 
•same, — acquainted  some  pious  magistrates  therewith,«wr 

'  *  Now  in  the  Britifih  Musenrn.'  C.  •  *   s.* 
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who  thereupon  made  humble  suite  to  Queene  Elizabeth 
and  her  privy-K^ouncell,  and  obtained  leave  from  her 
majesty  to  thrust  the  players  out  of  the  citty,  and  to  pull 
down  all  play-^houses  and  dicing«4iouses  within  uieir 
liberties;  whidi  accordingly  was  ^ected,  and  the  play- 
houses in  Gracious-StreetjL  Bishopsgate-Street^  that  nigh 
Paul's,  Uiat  cmLudgate-Hili,  and  the  White»*Friars,  were 
quite  puUed  down  and  suppressed  by  the  care  of  these 
religious  senatiH^/'  The  theatre  in  Blackfriars,  not  be^ 
ing  within  the  liberties  of  the  city  of  London^  escaped 
the  frury  of  these  fimaticks.  Elizabeth,  however,  though 
she  yielded  in  this  instance  to  the  frenzy  of  the  time^  was 
during  the  whole  course  of  her  reign  a  &vourer  of  the 
stage,  and  a  frequent  attendant  upon  plays.  So  early  a$ 
in  the  year  1569^  as  we  learn  £rom  another  puritanical 
writer,  the  children  of  her  chi^l  (who  are  described  as 
^*  her  majesty's  unfledged  minions")  ^<  flaunted  it  in  their 
silkes  and  Battens,"  anid  ieicted  plays  on  pro&ne  subjects 
in  the  Chapel  RoyaL  In  1574  she  granted  a  licence  to 
James  Burbage,  probably  the  &ther  of  the  celebrated 
tragedian,  and -four  others,  servants  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester, '  to  exhibit  all  kinds  of  stage-plays^  during 
pleasure,  in  any  part  of  England,  *^  as  well  for  the  recre- 
aticm  of  her  loving  subjects,  as  for  her  own  solace  and 
pleasure  whexi  she  should  tUnk  good  to  see  them ;"  and 
in  the  year  1583,  soon  after  a  furious  attack  had  been 
made  <m  the  stage  by  the  puritans,  twelve  of  the  princi- 
pal comedians  c^*  that  time,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Sir 
Francis  Walsin^iam,  were  selected  from  the  companies 
then  subsisting,  under  the  licence  and  protection  of 
various  noblanen,  and  were  sworn  her  mqesty's  servants. 
Eight  of  them  had  an  annual  stipend  of  S/L  6s.  8d  each* 
At  that  time  there  were  eight  companies  of  CQmedians,^ 
each  of  which  performed  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 

King  James  the  First  appears  to  have  patronized  the 
staffe  With  as  much  warmth  as  his  predecessco*.  In  1 5^ 
while  he  was  yet  in  Scotland,  he  solicited  Queen  Eliza- 
beth (if  we  may  believe  a  modem  historian)  to  send  a 
company  of  English  comedians  to  Edinburgh ;  and  very 
soon  i^ter  his  accession  to.  the  throne,  granted  a  licence 
to  the  company  at  the  Globe,  whidbi  is  teond  in  Rymer's 
Faedera. 
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JtlAyiNG  Tlow,  ftd  concisely  as  I  could,  traded. the  His^ 
tory  of  the  English  Stage,  from  its  firs*  rude  -state  to 
the  period  of  its  mfttnrity  and  gi^eateifet  splendor,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  exhibit  as  accurate  a  delineation  of  the 
internal  form  and  economy  of  our  ancient  iheatres  as  the 
distance  at  which  we  stand,  and  the  obscurity  of  the 
subject,  will  permit. 

The  most  ancient  English  playhouses  of  which  I  have 
found  any  account,  are,  the  playhouse  in  Blackfnars^ 
that  in  Whitejriars^  The  Theatre^  of  which  I  am  unable 
to  ascertain  the  situation,  and  The  Curtain^  in  Shore-* 
ditch.  The  Theatre^  from  its  name,  was  probably  the 
first  building  erected  in  or  near  the  metropolis  purposely 
for  scenick  exhibitions. 

-  In  the  time  of  Shakspeare  there  were  seven  principals 
theatres :  three  private  houses,  namely,  that  in  Blacks 
JHarSi  that  in  Whitefriars^  and  The  Cockpit  or  Phcmix^ 
in  Drury  Lane :  and  four  that  were  called  publick  thea- 
tres; viz.  The  Globe  on  the  Bankside,  The  Curtain  in 
Shoreditch,  The  Bed  BuUj  at  the  upper  end  of  8u 
•  John's  Street,  and  The  Fortune  in  Whitecross-Street* 
The  last  two  were  chiefly  frequented  by  citizens.  Hiere 
were,  however,  but  six  companies  of  comedians :  for  the 
playhouse  in  Blackfriars,  «nd  the  Globe,  belonged  to 
the  same  troop.  Beside  these  seven  theatres,  there 
were  for  some  time  on  the  Bankside  three  other  publick 
theatres ;  7)ie  Swan^  The  Eose^  and  7%4?  H&pe  r  but  The 
Hope  being  used  chiefly  as  a  bear-garden,  and  The 
Swan  and  The  .Rr^^  having  fallen  to  decay  early  in  King 
James's  reign,  they  ought  not  to  be  ^[lumerated  with 
the  other  regular  theatres* 

All  die  established  theatres  that  were  open  in  1598, 
were  either  without  the  city  of  London' or  its  liberties/ 

It  -appears  from  the  office-book  of  Sir  Henry  H^-- 
bert,  Master  of  the  Bevels  to  Kmg  James  the  First, 
and  the  two  4succeedkig  kings,  that  very  soon  after 
oar  poet's  death,  in  the  year  162!2,  there  were  but 
fiv^ principal  companies  of  comedians  in  London;  the 
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King's  Servants,  who  performed  at  the  Globe  and  in 
Blackfiiars ;  the  Prince's  Servants,  who  performed  then 
at  the  Curtain ;  the  Palsgrave's  Servants,  who  had 
XK>s^ession  of  the*  FcMrtone;  the  players  of  the  Revels* 
who  acted  at  the  Red  BuU;  and  the  Lady  Elissabeth's 
Servants^  or^  .aiit  they  are  .sometixoes  denominated^  the 
QtteetQ  of  Bohemia's  players,  who  performed  at  the 
Cockpit  in  Drury-Lane^ 

'When  Prynne  pubUshed  his  Histriomaitix^  (16S$,) 
there  were  six  playhouses  open;  the  theatre  in  Black- 
friars;  the  Globe;  the  Fortune;  the  Red  Bull;  the 
Cockpit  or  Phoenix,  and  a  theatre  in  Salisbury  Court, 
Whitefriars. 

All  the  plays  of  Shakspeai*e  appear  to  have  been  per- 
formed either  9X.The .  Globe^  or  the  theatre  in  Blaei'- 
friars.  1  shall  therefore  confine  my  inquiries  principally 
to  those  two*  They  belonged,  as  I  have  already  ob* 
served,  to  the  same  company  of  comedians,  namely.  His 
Majesty's  servants,  which  title  thev  obtained  after  a 
licence  had  been  granted  to  them  by  King  James  in 
160S ;  having  before  that  time,  I  appr^end,  been  called 
the  servants  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  L^e  the  other 
servants  of  the  household,  the  performers  enrdled  into 
this  ccmipany  were  sworn  into  office,  and  each  of  them 
was  allowed  four  yards  of  bastard  scarlet  for  a  cloak, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  velvet  for  the  cape,  every 
sec(md  year. 

The  theatre  in  Blackiriars  was  situated  near  the  pre- 
sent Apothecaries'  Hall,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
there  is  yet  Playhouse  Yardy  not  fio:  from  which  the 
theatre  probably  stood.  It  was,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
a  private  house;  but  what  were  the  distinguishing<4narks 
of  a  private  playhouse,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain*  We 
know  only  that  it  was  smaller  than  those  which  were 
called  publick  theatres ;  and  that  in  the  private  theatres 
plays  were  usually  presented  by  candle"%ht 

In  this  theatre,  which  was  a  very  ancient  one,  the 
phildren  of  the  Revels  occasionaUy  performed. 

It  is  said  in  Camdai's  Annals  of  the  Reign  of  King 
James  the  First,  that  the  theatre  in  Blackfriars  fell  down 
in  the  year  1623,  and  that  above  eighty  persons  were 
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killed  by  the  accident ;  but  lie  was  ninii&rmed.  The 
room  which  gave  way  was  in  a  private  house^  and  ap- 
propriated to  the  semioe  of  rel&gkcm* 
..  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  at  what  time  the  Gk>be  thea^ 
tre  was  built  Hentzner  heus  alluded  to  it  as  existing  in 
1598)  thi^gh  he  does  not  expressly  mention  it.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  not  built  long  be£tu^  the  year  1 596.  It  was 
situated  on  the  Bankside,  (the  scmthem  side  of  the  river 
Tliames,)  nearly  opposite  to  Friday*Street,  Cheapside. 
It  was  an  hexagonal  wood^i  buildings  partly  open  to  the 
weather^  and  partly  thatched.^     Wh^a  Hetitsner  wrote^ 

3  In  the  long  Antwerp  View  of  London  in  the  Pepy^an  Libranr 
at  Cambridge,  is  a  representation  of  the  GUobe  theatre,  from  which 
a  drawing  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henley,  and  transmitted  to 
Mr.  SteeveniL    From  that  drawing  this  cut  was  made. 
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all  the  other  theatres  as  well  as  this  were  composed 
of  wood. 

The  Globe  was  a  publick  theatre^  and  of  consider- 
able size,  and  there  they  always  acted  by  daylight.  On 
the  roof  of  this  and  the  other  publick  theatres  a  pole 
was  erected,  to  which  a  flag  was  affixed.  These  flags 
were  probably  displayed  only  during  the  hours  of  ex- 
hibition; and  it  should  seem  from  one  of  the  old  come- 
dies that  liiey  were  taken  down  in  Lent,  in  which  time, 
during  the  early  part  of  King  James's  reign,  plays  were 
not  allowed  to  be  represented,  though  at  a  subsequent 
period  this  prohibition  was  dispensed*  with. 

I  formerly  conjectured  that  The  Globe^  though  hex- 
agonal at  the  outside,  was  perhaps  a  rotunda  within, 
and  that  it  might  have  derived  its  name  from  its  cir- 
cular form.  But,  though  the  part  appropriated  to  the 
audience  was  probably  circular,  I  now  believe  that  the 
house  was  denominated  only  from  its  sign ;  which  was  a 
figure  of  Hercules  supporting  the  Globe,  under  which 
was  written,  Totus  mundus  agit  histrionem.  This  thea- 
tre was  burnt  down  on  the  29th  of  June,  1613;  but 
it  was  rebuilt  in  the  following  year,  and  decorated 
with  more  omam^it  than  had  been  originally  bestowed 
upon  it 

The  exhibitions  at  The  Globe  s^mto  have  been  calcu- 
lated chiefly  for  the  lower  class  of  people;  those  at 
Btacl^riars  for  a  more  select  and  judicious  audience. 
This  appears  from  the  following  prologue  to  Shirley's 
Dwib^vi  Heir^  which  is  inserted  among  his  poems, 
printed  in  1646,  with  this  title : 

^  Prologue  at  the  Globe,  to  his  Comedy  called  The 
Doubyid  Heir^  which  should  have  been  presented  at 
the  Black^ars. 

"  Gentlemeiiy  I  am  only  sent  to  say. 
Our  author  did  not  calculate  his  play 
For  tku  meridian.    The  JBanknde  he  knows. 
Is  (at  more  skilful  at  the  ebbs  and  flows 
Of  water  than  of  wit;  he  did  not  mean 
For  the  elevation  of  your  poles,  this  scene* 
No  shewsi — no  dance, — and  what  you  mo«t  delight  in, 
Grave  understandets,  here's  no  target-fighting 
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Upon  the  stage ;  -ftll  work  for  cutlon birred ; 

No  bawdry,  nor  no  ballads; — this  goes  hard : 

But  language  clean,  and,  what  afiects  you  not* 

Without  imposaibililies  the  plot; 

No  down,  no  vqoibs,  no  deril  in't  ^— Ofe  now, 

You  iquirreb  thai  want  nuts,  what  will  yoa  cto? 

Pray  do  not  crack  the  benches,  ^nd  we  way 

Hereafter  fit  your  pdates  with  a  play. 

But  you  that  can  contract  yourselves,  and  sit, 

As  you  were  now  in  the  Slaekftiars  pit, 

And  will  not  deaf  us  with  lewd  noise  and  tongues. 

Because  we  have  no  heart  to  break  our  lungs. 

Will  pardon  our  vast  stage,  and  not  disgrace 

This  play,  meant  for  your  persons,  not  tne  place.** 

.  The  superior  discernment  of  the  Blackfriars  audience 
may  be  likewise  collected  from  a  passage  in  the  pre&ce 
prefixed  by  Hemings  and  Condell  to  the  first  folio 
edition  of  our  author's  works :  ^^  And  though  you  be 
a  magistrate  of  wit^  and  sit  on  the  stage  at  Blacks  ^ 
JrterSf  or  the  Cockpit,  to  arraigne  plays  dailie,  know 
these  plays  have  had  their  trial  already,  and  stood  out 
all  appeales.^' 

A  writer  already  quoted  informs  us  that  one  of  t^ese 
theatres  wad  a  winter,  and  the  other  a  summer,  house. 
As  the  Globe  was  partly  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  they 
acted  there  usually  by  daylight,  it  appeared  to  me  pro- 
bable (when  this  E^y  was  originally  publishoi)  that 
{hiswas^the  summer  theatre;  and  I  have  lately  found 
my  conjecture  confirmed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Ma* 
nuscript.  The  king's  company  usually  began  to  play 
at  the  Globe  in  the  month  of  May,  .  The  exhibitions 
here  seem  to  have  been  more  frequent  than  at  Blach^ 
JHars^  till  the  year  1604^  or  1605,  when  the  Bankside 
appears  to  have  become  less  fasnionable,  and  less  frcK 
quented  than  it  formerly  had  been» 

Many  of  our  ancient  dramatick  pieces  (as  has  been 
already  observed)  were  performed  in  the  yards  of  car- 
riers' inns,  in  which,  in  the  begmhing  of  Queen  £liza« 
beth's  reign,  the  ccmiedians,  who  then  first  united  thenh- 
selves  in  companies,  erected  an  occasional  stage.  The 
form  of  these  temporary  playhouses  seems  to  be  pre- 
served in  our  modem  theatre.  The  galleries,  in  lx>th, 
are  nmged  over  each  other  on  three  sides  of  the  building. 
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The  J^mall  rooms  iifide^  the  Idwest  of  these  galleries  an- 
swer to  our  pi'esent  boxes;  and  it  is  observable  that  these 
even  in  theatres  which  were  built  in  a  subsequent  period 
expressly  for  dratnatick  exhibitions,  still  retted  their  old 
name,  and  are  frequently  ciiled  roomSf  by  our  ancient 
writers*  The  yard  bears  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  the 
pit,  as  at  present  in  us^.  We  may  suppose  the.  stage  to 
have  been  raised  in  this  lurea,  on  the  fourth  side,  with 
its  back  to  the  gateway  of  the  inn,  at  which  the  money 
for  achnission  was  taken.  Thus,  in  fine  weather,  a  play- 
house not  incommodious  might  have  been  formed* 

Hence,  in  the  middle  of  the  Globe^  and  I  suppose  of 
the  other  puUick  theatres,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
there  was  an  open  yard  or  area,  where  the  common 
pepple  stood  to  see  the  exhibition :  from  which  circum-* 
stance  they  are  called  by  our  aaihor  groundlings^  and 
'by  Ben  Jonson  "  iii^  under standirig  gentlemen  of  the 
ground" 

The  galleries,  jor  scq^ds^  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  and  that  part  of  the  house  which  in  private 
theatres  was  named  the  pit,  seem  to  have  been  at  the 
same  price;  and  probably  in  houses  of  reputation,  such 
as  the  Globe,  and  that  inBlack/riars,  the  price  of  admis- 
sion into  those  parts  of  the  theatre  was  sixpence,  while 
in  some  meaner  playhouses  it  was  <mly  a  penny,  in  others 
twopence*  The  price  of  adoiission  into  the  best  roomSf 
or  boxes,  wa$,  I  believe,  in  our  tUiilhpr's  time,  a  shillings 
though  afterwards  it  appears  to  have  risen  to  two  shillings 
and  half  a  crown*  At  the  Blackfriars'  theatre  the  price 
of , the  boxes  was,  I  imagme^  higher  than  at  the  Globe# 

From  several  passages  in  our  old  plays  we  learn,  that 
spectators  were  admitted  on  the  stage,  axid  that  the  cri** 
ticks  and  wits  of  the  tune  usually  sat  thei*e*  Some  were 
placed  on  the  ground ;.  others  sat  on  stools,  of  which 
the  price  was  either  sixpence^  or  a  shilling,  according,  I 
suppose^  'to  the  commodiousness  of  the  situation*  And 
tbey  wei:e  atite^ided  by  pages,  who  fiimished  them  with 
pipes  ajad  tobacco,  which  was  smoked  here  as  well  as  in 
otl^r  paits  of  the  hpuse.  Yet  it  should  seem  that  pert 
sons  were  suffered  to  sit  on  the  stage  only  in  the  private 
pla;^oiises,  (such  as  Blackfiiarsi  &c.)  where  the  audi'!- 
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ence  was  more  select,  and  of  a  hifi^k^  tslass ;  and  diat 
in  the  Globe  and  the  other  publick  tlieatres  no  sudt 
licence  was  permitted. 

The  stage  was  strewed  with  rushes,  which,  we  learn 
from  Hentzner  and  Caius  de  Ephemera,  was  in  the  time 
of  Shakspeare  the  usual  covering  of  floors  in  England. 
On  some  occasions  it  was  entirely  matted  over ;  but  this 
was  probably  very  rare.  The  curtain  which  hangs  in 
the  front  of  the  present  stage,  drawn  up  by  lines  and 
pullies,  though  not  a  modem  invention,  (for  it  was  used 
by  Inigo  Jones  in  the  masques  at  court,)  was  yet  an  ap- 
paratus to  which  the  simple  mechanism  of  our  ancient 
theatres  had  not  arrived;  for  in  them  the  curtail^ 
opened  in  the  middle,  and  were  drawn  backwards  and 
forwards  on  an  iron  rod.  In  some  playhouses  they 
were  woollen,  in  others,  made  of  silk.  Towards  the 
rear  of  the  stage  there  i^ppears  to  have  been  a  balcony, 
or  upper  stage ;  the  platform  of  which  was  probably 
eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  ground.  I  suppose  it  to 
have  been  supported  by  pillars.  From  hence,  in  many 
of  our  old  plays,  part  of  the  dialogue  was  spoken ;  and 
in  the  front  of  it  curtains  likewise  were  hung,  so  as  oc- 
casionally to  conceal  the  persons  in  it  from  the  view  of 
the  audience.  At  each  side  of  Htkis  balcony  was  a  box, 
very  conveniently  situated,  which  sometimes  was  called 
the  private  box.  In  these  boxes,  which  were  at  a  lower 
price,  some  persons  sate,  either  from  economy  or  sin- 
gularity. 

How  little  the  imaginations  of  the  audience  were 
assisted  by  scemcal  deception,  and  how  much  necessity 
our  author  had  to  call  on  them  to  ^^  piece  out  imperfec- 
tions with  their  thoughts,'*  may  be  collected  from 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  describing  the  state  of  the 
drama  and  the  stage,  in  his  time,  (about  the  yeai^  1583,) 
says,  ^^  Now  you  shall  have  three  ladies  walk  to  gather 
flowers,  and  then  we  must  beleeve  the  stage  to  be  a 
garden.  By  and  by  we  heare  news  of  shipwrack  in 
the  same  place ;  then  we  are  to  blame,  if  we  accept  it 
not  for  a  rock.  Upop  the  back  of  that,  comes  out  a 
hidious  monster  with  fire  and  smoke;  and  then  the 
miserable  beholders  are  bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave; 
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vbUe  in  the  meaii  time  two  armies  fly  in,  represented  with 
four  swords  and  bi^cklers,  and  then  what  hard  hart  will 
not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  field/* 

The  first  notice  that  I  have  found  of  any  thing  like 
moveable  scenes  being  used  in  England,  is  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  entertainment  given  to  King  James  at 
Oxford,  in  August,  1605,  when  three  plays  were  per- 
formed in  the  hall  .of  Christ-Church,  of  which  we 
have  the  following  ticcount  by  a  contemporary  writer. 
"  The  stage**  (he  tells  us)  "  was  built  close  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall,  as  it  seemed  at  the  first  sight :  but  in- 
deed it  was  but  a  false  wall  faire  painted,  and  adorned 
with  stately  pillars,  which  pillars  would  turn  about ;  by 
reason  whereof^  with  the  help  of  other  painted  clothesy 
their  stage  did  vary  three  times  in  the  acting  of  one  tra- 
gedy :"  that  is,  in  otiier  words,  there  were  three  scenes 
employed  in  the  exhibition  of  the  piece.  The  scenery 
was  contrived  by  Inigo  Jones,  who  is  described  as  a 
great  travellet^  and  who  undertook  to  **  fiirther  his  em- 
ployers much,  and  fiirnish  them  with  rare  devices,  but 
produced  very  little  to  that  which  was  expected."  f 

It  is  observable,  that  the  writer  of  this  account  was  not 
acquainted  even  with  the  term,  scefie^  having  used  painted 
clothes  instead  of  it :  nor  indeed  is  this  surprising,  it  not 
being  then  found  in  this  sense  in  any  dictionary  or  vocabu- 
lary, English  or  foreign,  that  I  have  met  with.  Had  the 
common  stages  been  furnished  with  them,  neither  this 
writer,  nor  the  makers  of  dictionaries,  could  have  been 
ignorant  of  it  To  efiect  even  what  *was  done  at  Christ- 
Church,  the  University  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
two  of  the  king*s  carpenters,  and  to  have  the  advice  of 
the  controller  of  his  works..  The  Queen's  Masque,  which 
was  exhibited  in  the  preceding  January,  was  not  much 
more  successful,  though  above  dOOOL  was  expended 
lipon  it  **  At  night,"  says  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  "  we 
had  the  Queen's  Maske  in  the  Banqaeting-house,  or 
rathei*  her  Pageant  There  was  a  great  engine  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  which  had  motion,  and  in  it 

t  Leland  Collect,  vol.ii.  edit.  1770. 
VOL.  I.  i  ' 
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were  the  images  of  sea-horses,  (with  other  terrible 
fishes,)  which  were  ridden  by  the  Moors.  The  indecorum 
was,  that  there  was  all  fish  and  no  water.  At  the  further 
end  was  a  great  shell  in  form  of  a  skallop,  wherein 
were  four  seats ;  on  the  lowest  sat  the  queen  with  my 
lady  Bedford;  on  the  rest  were  placed  the  ladies  Suffolk, 
Darby,"  &c.  Such  were  most  of  the  Masques  in  the 
time  of  James  the  First ;  triumphal  cars,  casdes,  rocks, 
caves,  pillars,  templesj  clouds,  rivers,  tritons,  Sec,  com- 
posed the  principal  part  of  their  decoration.  In  the 
courtly  masques  given  by  his  successor  during  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  his  reign,  and  in  some  of  the  plays  exhi- 
bited at  court,  the  art  of  scenery  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  improved.  In  1636  a  piece  written  by  Tho^ 
mas  Heywood,  called  Love*s  Mistress  or  the  QueerCs 
Masque^  was  represented  at  Denmark  House  before 
their  Majesties.  "  For  the  rare  decorements"  (says  Hey- 
wood in  his  preface)  "  which  new  apparelled  it,  when  it 
came  the  second  time  to  the  royal  view,  (her  gracious 
majesty  then  entertaining  his  highness  at  Denmark  House 
upon  his  birth-day,)  I  cannot  pretermit  to  give  a  due  cha* 
racter  to  that  admirable  artist  Mr.  Inigo  Jones,  master 
surveyor  of  the  king's  worke,  &c.  who  to  even/  act,  nay 
almost  to  every  scene,  by  his  excellent  inventions  gave 
such  an  extraordinary  lustre;  upon  every  occasion  change 
ing  the  stage,  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  spectators." 
Here,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  we  may  remark,  the 
term  scene  is  not  used:  the  stage  was  changed  to  the 
admiration  of  all  the  spectators. 

In  August,  1636,  The  Royal  Slave,  written  by  a  very 
popular  poet,  William  Cartwright,  was  acted  at  Oxford 
before  the  king  and  queen,  and  afterwards  at  Hampton-^ 
Court.     Wood  informs  us,  that  the  scenery  was  an  ex- 

?uisite  and  uncommon  piece  of  machinery,  contrived  by 
nigo  Jones.  The  play  was  printed  in  1639;  and  yet 
even  at  that  late  period,  the  term  scene,  in  the  sense 
now  affixed  to  it,  was  unknown  to  the  author ;  for  de- 
scribing the  various  scenes  employed  in  this  court-exhi- 
bition, he  denominates  them  thus :  "  The  first  Appear- 
ance^ a  temple  of  the  sun.  —  Secona  Appearance,  a  city 
in  the  firont,  and  a  prison  at  the  side,"  &c.     The  three 
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other  Appearances  in  this  play  were,  a  wood,  a  palace, 
and  a  castle. 

In  every  disquisition  of  this  kind  much  trouble  and 
many  words  might  be  saved,  by  defining  the  subject  of 
dispute.  Before  therefore  I  proceed  further  in  this  in- 
quiry, I  think  it  proper  to  say,  that  by  a  scene^  I  mean, 
A  painting  in  perspective  on  a  cloth  fastened  to  a  wooden 
frame  or  roller;  and  that  I  do  not  mean  by  this  term, 
"  a  coffin,  or  a  tomb,  or  a  gUt  chair,  or  a  fair  chain  of 
pearl,  or  a  crucifix;"  and  I  am  the  rather  induced  to  make 
this  declaration,  because  a  writer,*  who  obliquely  alluded 
to  the  position  which  I  am  now  maintaining,  soon  after  the 
first  edition  of  this  Essay  was  published,  has  mentioned 
exhibitions  of  this  kind  as  a.  proof  of  the  scenery  of  our 
old  plays ;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  point  is 
completely  established  by  this  decisive  argument,  tri- 
umphantly adds, ."  Let  us  for  the  fiiture  no  more  be  told 
of  the  want  of  proper  scenes  and  dresses  in  our  ancient 
theatres." 

•  A  passage  which  has  been  produced  fi*om  one  of  the 
old  comedies,  proves  that  the  common  theatres  were  fur- 
nished with  some  rude  pieces  of  machinery^  which  were 
used  when  it  was  necessary  to  exhibit  the  descent  of 
some  god  or  saint;  but  it  is  manifest  from  what  has  been 
already  stated,  as  well  as  fi:om  all  the  contemporary  ac- 
counts, that  the  mechanism  of  our  ancient  theatres  sel- 
dom went  beyond  a  tomb,  a  painted  chair,  a  sinking 
cauldron,  or  a  trap-door,  and  that  none  of  them  had 
moveable  scenes.  •  When  King  Henry  VIII.  is  to  be 
discovered  by  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  reading 
in  his  study,  the  scenical  direction  in  the  first  folio,  1623, 
(which  was  printed  apparently  firom  playhouse  copies,)  is 
"  The  King  draws  the  curtain^  [i.  e.  draws  it  open]  and 
sits  reading  pensively ;  for,  beside  the  principal  curtains 
that  hung  in  the  fi'ont  of  the  stage,  they  used  others  as 
substitutes  for  scenes,  which  were  denominated  traverses: 
If  a  bedchamber  is  to  be  represented,  no  change  of  scene 


^  *  Mr.  Steevens,  if,  as  supposed,  the  author  of  the  letter  in  the  St. 
James's  Chronicle, in  which  this  **  decisive  argument"  first  appeared. 
May  1780. 
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is  mentioned ;  but  the  property-man  is  simply  ordered 
to  thtuL&t  forth  a  hed^  or,  the  curtains  being  opened,  a  bed 
is  exhibited.  So,  in  the  old  play  on  which  Shakspeare 
formed  his  King  Henry  VL  P.  II.  when  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort is  exhibited  dying,  the  stage  direction  is  —  "  Enter 
King  and  Salisbury,  and  then  the  curtaines  he  drawn^ 
[i.  e.  drawn  open,]  and  the  Cardinal  is  discovered  in  his 
bed,  raving  and  staring  as  if  he  were  mad."  When  the 
&ble  requires  the  Roman  capitol  to  be  represented,  we 
find  two  officers  enter,  "  to  lay  cushions,  as  it  were  in 
the  capitoL"  So,  in  King  Richard  IL  Act  IV.  sc.  i.; 
"  Bolingbroke,  &c.  enter  as  to  the  parliament."  Again, 
in  Sir  John  Oldcastle^  1600 :  "  Enter  Cambridge,  Scroop, 
and  Gray,  as  in  a  chamber."  When  the  citizens  of 
Angiers  are  to  appear  on  the  walls  of  their  town,  and 
young  Arthur  to  leap  from  the  battlements,  I  suppose 
our  ancestors  were  contented  with  seeing  them  in  the 
bailcony  already  described;  or  perhaps  a  few  boards  were 
tacked  together,  and  painted  so  as  to  resemble  the  rude 
discoloured  walls  of  an  old  town,  behind  which  a  plat- 
form might  have  been  placed  near  the  top,  on  which  the 
citizens  stood :  but  surely  this  can  scarcely  be  called  ft 
scene.  Though  undoubtedly  our  poet's  company  were 
fomished  with  some  wooden  &brick  sufficiently  resem- 
bling a  tomb,  for  which  they  must  have  had  occasion  in 
several  plays,  yet  some  ooubt  may  be  entertained, 
whether  in  Borneo  and  Juliet  any  exhibition  of  Juliet*^ 
monument  was  given  on  the  stage.  Romeo  perhaps  only 
opened  with  his  mattock  one  of  the  stage  trap-doors, 
(which  might  have  represented  a  tomb-stone,)  by  which 
he  descended  to  a  vault  beneath  the  stage,  where  Juliet 
was  deposited;  and  this  notion  is  countenanced  by  a 
passage  in  the  play,  and  by  the  poem  on  which  the  drama 
was  founded. 

In  all  the  old  copies  of  the  play  last-mentioned  we 
find  the  following  stage-direction :  ^^  They  march  about 
the  siagCy  and  serving-men  come  forth  with  their  napkins.**^ 
A  more  decisive  proof  than  this,  that  the  stage  was  not 
fiu*nished  with  scenes,  cannot  be  produced.  Romeo, 
Mercutio,  &c.  with  their  torch -bearers  and  attendants^ 
are  the  persons  who  march  about  the  stage.     They  are 
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in  the  street,  on  their  way  to  Capulet's  house,  where  a 
masquerade  is  given ;  but  Capulet's  servants  who  come 
forth  with  their  napkins,  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  hall  or 
saloon  of  their  master's  house :  yet  both  the  masquers 
VDithout  and  the  servants  within  appear  on  the  same  spot. 
In  like  manner  in  King  Henry  VIIL  the  very  same  spot 
b  at  once  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  counol-chamben 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  insist  either  upon  the 
term  itself,  in  the  sense  of  a  painting  in  perspective  on 
cloth  or  canvas,  being  unknown  to  our  early  writers^  or 
upon  the  various  stage-directions  which  are  found  in  the 
plays  of  our  poet  and  his  contemporaries,  and  which 
afford  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  that  the  stage 
in  his  time  was  not  furnished  with  scenes :  because  we 
have  to  the  same  point  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
Shakspeare  himself,  of  Ben  Jonson,  of  every  writer  of 
the  last  age  who  has  had  occasion  to  mention  this  sub- 
ject, and  even  of  the  very  person  who  first  introduced 
scenes  on  the  publick  stage. 

In  the  year  1629  Jonson's  comedy,  intided  The  New 
Inn,  was  performed  at  the  Blackfiiars  theatre,  and  de- 
servedly damned.  Ben  was  so  much  incensed  at  the 
town  for  condemning  his  piece,  that  in  1631  he  published 
it  with  the  following  tide :  "  The  New  Inne,  or  the  light 
Hearty  a  comedy ;  as  it  was  never  acted,  but  most  neg- 
ligently played,  by  some,  the  kings  servants,  and  more 
squeamishly  beheld  and  censured  by  others,  the  kings  sub- 
jects, 1 629 :  And  now  at  last  set  at  liberty  to  the  readers, 
his  Ma.**"  servants  and  subjects,  to  be  judged,  1631.** 
In  the  Dedication  to  this  piece,  the  author,  after  expres- 
sing his  profound  contempt  for  the  spectators,  who  were 
at  the  first  representation  of  this  play,  says,  "  What  did 
they  come  for  then?  thou  wilt  ask  me.  1  will  as  punc- 
tually answer:  to  see  and  to  be  seene.  To  make  a 
general  muster  of  themselves  in  their  clothes  of  credit, 
and  possesse  the  stage  against  the  playe :  to  dislike  aU, 
but  marke  nothing :  and  by  their  confidence  of  rising 
between  th^  actes  in  oblique  lines,  make  affidavit  to  the 
whole  house  of  their  not  understanding  one  scene. 
Arm'd  with  this  prejudice,  as  the  stage  furniture  or  arras 
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clothes^  they  were  there:    as  spectators  away;   for  the 
faces  in  the  hangings  and  they  beheld  alike." 

The  exhibition  of  plays  being  forbidden  some  time  be- 
fore the  death  of  Charles  I.  Sir  William  D'Avenant  in 
1656  invented  a  new  species  of  entertainment,  which  was 
exhibited  at  Rutland  House,  at  the  upper  end  of  Alders- 
gate  Street.     The  title  of  the  piece,  which  was  printed 
in  the  same  year,  is.  The  Siege  of  Rhodes^  made  a  Repre- 
sentation by  the  Art  of  prospective  in  Scenes ;  and  the 
Stoxy/  sung  in  recitative  Musick,     "  The  original  of  this 
musick,"  says  Dryden,  "  and  of  the  scenes  which  adorned 
his  work,  he  had  from  the  Italian  operas ;  but  he  heights 
ened  his  characters  (as  I  may  probably  imagine)  from 
the  examples  of  Corneille  and  some  French  poets."     If 
sixty  years  before,  the  exhibition  of  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare  had  been  aided  on  the  common-stage  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  moveable  scenes,  or  if  the  term  scene  had  been 
familiar  to  D'Avenant's  audience,  can  we  suppose  that 
he  would  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  a  periphrastick 
description,  and  to  promise  that  his  representation  should 
be  assisted  by  the  art  of  prospective  in  scenes?    "  It  has 
been   often  wished,"   says  he,   in  his  Address  to  the 
Reader,  "  that  our  scenes  (we  having  obliged  ourselves 
to  the  variety  oijlve  changes^  according  to  the  ancient 
dramatick  distinctions  made  for  time,)  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  about  eleven  feet  in  the  height  and  about  fifi:een 
in  depth,  including  the  places  of  passage  reserved  for 
the  musick."     From  these  words  we  learn  that  he  had 
in  that  piece  five  scenes.     In  1658  he  exhibited  at  the 
old   theatre  called   the  Cockpit  in  Drury  Lane,   'ITie 
Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  expressed  hy  vocal  and 
instrumental  Musick,  and  by  Art  ^perspective  in  Scenes. 
In  spring  1662,  having  obtained  a  patent  from  King 
Charles  the  Second,  and  built  a  new  playhouse  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  he  opened  his  theatre  with  The  First 
Part  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  which  since  its  first  exhibi- 
tion he  had  enlarged.      He  afterwards  in  the  same  year 
exhibited.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Siege  of  Bhodes,  and 
his    comedy   called    The    Wits ;    "these    plays,"   says 
Downes,  who   himself  acted  in   The  Siege  of  Rhodes, 
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^^  having  liew  scenes  and  xlecorations,  being  the  first  that 
ever  were  introduced  in  England."  Scenes  had  cer- 
tainly been  used  before  in  the  masques  at  Court,  and  in 
a  few  private  exhibitions,  and  by  D'Avenant  himself  in 
his  attempts  at  theatrical  entertainments  shortly  before 
the  death  of  Cromwell :  Downes,  therefore,  who  is  ex- 
tremely inaccurate  in  his  language  in  every  part  of  his 
book,  must  have  meant — the  first  ever  exhibited  in  a 
regular  drama^  on  a  public  theatre, 

I  have  said  that  I  could  produce  the  testimony  of  Sir 
William  D'Avenant  himself  on  his  subject.  His  pro- 
Iqgue  to  The  Wits,  which-  was  exhibited  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1662,  soon  after  the  opening  of  his  theatre  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  if  every  other  document  had  pe- 
rished, would  prove  decisively  that  our  author's  plays 
had  not  the  assistance  of  painted  scenes.  '^  There  are 
some,"  says  D'Avenant, 

" who  would  the  world  persuade, 

That  gold  is  better  when  the  stamp  is  bad; 
And  that  an  ugly  ragged  piece  of  eight 
Is  ever  true  in  metaland  in  weight; 
As  if  a  guinny  and  iouls  had  less 
Intrinsick  value  for  their  handsomeness. 
So  diverse,  who  outlive  the  former  age, 
Allow  the  coarseness  of  the  plain  old  stagey 
And  think  rich  vests  and  Mcenes  are  only  fit 

.    Disguises  for  the  want  of  art  and  wit." 

And  no  less  decisive  is  the  different  language  of  the 
licence  for  erecting  a  theatre,  granted  to  him  by  King 
Charles  I.  in  1639,  and  the  letters  patent  which  he  ob- 
tained firom  his  son  in  1662^  In  the  former,  after  he  is 
authorized  "  to  entertain,,  govern,  privilege,  ajid,  keep 
such  and  so  many  players  to  exercise  action,,  musical 
presentments,  scenes,  dancing,  and  the  like,,  as  he  the 
said  William  Davenaut  shall  think  fit  and  approve  for 
the  said  house,  and  such  persons  to  permit  and  continue 
at  and  during  the  pleasure  of  the  said  W.  D.  to  act 
plays  in  such  house  so  to  be  by  him  erected,  and  exercise 
musickj  musical  presentments,  scenes,  dancing,  or  other 
the  Uke,  at  the  same  or  other  hours,  or  times,  or  after 
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plays  are  ended,"— ^  the  clause  whith  Empowers  him  to 
take  certain  prices  from  those  who  should  resort  to  his 
theatre  runs  thus : 

"  And  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  forihe 
said  W.  D.  &c.  to  tike  and  receive  of  sudi  our  subjects 
as  shall  resort  to  see  or  hear  any  such  plays^  scenes^  and 
entertainments  whatsoever,  such  sum  or  sums  of  moneys 
as  is  or  hereafter  from  time  to  time  shall  be  accustomed 
to  be  given  or  taken  in  other  playhouses  and  places 
for  the  like  plays,  scenes,  presentments,  and  entertain- 
ments." 

Here  we  see  that  when  the  theatre  was  fitted  up  in 
the  usual  way  of  that  time  without  the  decoration  of 
scenery,  (for  scenes  in  the  foregoing  passages  mean,  not 
paintings,  but  short  stage-representations  or  present- 
ments,) the  usual  prices  were  authorized  to  be  taken: 
but  after  the  Restoration,  when  Sir  W.  D'Avenant 
furnished  his  new  theatre  with  scenery,  he  took  care 
that  the  letters  patent  which  he  then  obtained,  should 
speak  a  different  language,  for  there  the  corresponding 
clause  is  as  follows : 

"  And  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfid  to  and  for  the 
said  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  to 
take  and  receive  of  such  of  our  subjects  as  shall  resort 
to  see  or  hear  any  such  plays,  scenes,  and  entertainments 
whatsoever,  such  sum  or  sums  of  money,  as  either  have 
accustomably  been  given  and  taken  in  the  like  kind,  or 
as  shall  be  thought  reasonable  byliim  or  them,  in^regard 
of  the  great  ex|)ences  of  scfeNES,  musick,  and  such  new 
AecoT^Xioni ns  hi[VGe'not  be^ formerly  m 

Here  for  the  first  tiirie  in  th^e  letters  partettt  the  word 
scene  is  used  in  that  sense- ifl  which  Sir  William  had  em- 
ployed it  ih  the  printed  tiCte-p^^s  of  his  musical  enter- 
tainments exhibited  a  few  years  before.  In  the  former 
letters  patent  granted  in  1639,  the  word  in  that  sense 
does  not  once  occur. 

To  thfe  testimony  of  D'Avenant  himself  may  be  added 
that  of  Dryden,  both  in  the  passage  ah*eady  quoted^  and 
in  his  prcdogue  to  The  Rival  Lcldies,  performed  at  the 
King's  Theatre  ift  1664: 
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•  ill  former  days 


Good  prologues  were  as  scarce  as  now  good  plays — 
You  now  have  habits,  dances,  sceneSy  and  rhymes  ; 
High  language  often,  ay,  and  sense  sometimes." 

And  still,  more  express  is  that  of  the  author  of  The 
Generous  Enemies,  exhibited  at  the  King's  Theatre 
in  1672 :       ^ 

^  I  cannot  choose  bat  laugh,  when  I  look  back  and  see 
The  strai^e  vicissitudes  of  poetrie. 
Your  aged  fathers  came  to  plays  for  wit. 
And  sat  knee-deep  in  nutshells  in  the  pit : 
Coarse  hangings  then^  instead  of  scenes  were  womy 
And  Kiddemnnsier  did  the  stage  adorn: 
But  you,  their  wiser  oaring  did  advance 
To  plot  of  jig,  and  to  dramatick  dance,"  &c. 

These  are  not  the  speculations  of  scholars  concerning 
a  custom  of  a  former  age,  but  the  testimony  of  persons 
who  were  either  spectators  of  what  they  describe,  or 
daily  conversed  with  those  who  had  trod  our  ancient 
stage:  for  D'Aveijant's  first  play,  T7ie  Cruel  Brother, 
was  acted  at  the  Blackfiriars  in  January,  1626-7,  and 
Mohun,  and  Hart,  who  had  themselves  acted  before  the 
civil  wars,  were  employed  in  that  company,  by  whose 
immediate  successors  The  Generous  Enemies  was  ex- 
hibited :  I  mean  the  King's  Servants,  Major  Mohun 
acted  in  the  piece  before  which  the  lines  last  quoted  were 
spoken. 

I  may  add  also,  that  Mr.  Wright,  the  author  of  His^- 
toria  Histrionica,  whose  father  had  been  a  spectator  of 
several  plays  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars, 
expressly  says,  that  the  theatre  had  no  scenes. 

But,,  says  Mr.  Steevens,  (who  differs  with  me  in. 
opinion  on  the  subject  before  us,)  "  how  happened  it, 
that  Shakspeare  himself  should  have  mentioned  the  act 
of  shifting  scenes^  if  in  his  time  there  were  no  scenes 
capable  of  being  shifted  P  Thus,  .in  the  chorus  to  King 
Henry  V, : 

*  Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene. ^ 

,     "  This  phrase  "  (he  adds)  "  was  hardly  more  ancient 
than  the  custom  it  describes." 
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Who  does  not  see,  that  Shakspeare  in  the  passage 
here  quoted  uses  the  word  $cene  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  was  used  two  thousand  years  before  he  was 
bom ;  that  is,  for  the  place  of  action  represented  by  the 
stage ;  and  not  fo/r  that  moveable  hanging  or  painted 
cloth,  strained  on  a  wooden  frame,  or  rolled  round  a 
cylinder,  which  is  now  called  a  scene  ?  If  the  smallest 
doubt  could  be  entertained  of  his  meaning,  the  following 
lines  in  the  same  play  would  remove  it : 

<<  The  king  is  set  from  London,  and  the  zce^ie 
Is  now  transported  to  Southampton." 

* 
This,  and  this  only,  was  the  sht/izng  that  was  meant ; 
a  movement  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  progress 
of  the  drama ;  nor  is  there  found  a  single  passage  in  his 
plays  in  which  the  word  scene  is  used  in  the  sense  re- 
quired to  support  the  argument  of  those  who  suppose 
that  the  common  stages  were  furnished  with  moveable 
scenes  in  his  time.  He  constantly  uses  the  word  either 
for  a  stage-exhibition  in  general,  or  the  component  part 
of  a  play,  or  the  place  of  action  represented  by  the  stage : 

"  For  all  my  life  has  been  but  as  a  gcerie 
Acting  that  argument."  King  Henrtf  IV.  Part  IL 

**  At  your  industrious  tcenet  and  acts  of  death." 

King  John., 

''  What  tcene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act?  " 

King  Henry  VL  Part  IH. 

"  Thus  with  imagined  wing  our  swift  scene  flies, ." 

King  Henry  V. 

"  To  give  our  scene  such  growing, ."  lind* 

**  And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly, ."  Ibid, 

•*  That  hfe  might  play  the  woman  in  the  scene?\      Coriolanus, 

•**  A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene.**    King  Richard  III. 

I  shall  add  but  one  more  instance  from  JlPs  well  that 
ends  well : 

**  Our  scene  is  alter'd  from  a  serious  thing. 
And  now  chanf^d  to  the  Beggar  and  the  King." 
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fix>m  which  lines  it  might,  I  conceire,  be  as  reasonably 
inferred  that  scefies  were  changed  in  Shakspeare's  time, 
as  from  the  passage  relied  on  in  Kir^  Henry  V. ;  and 
perhaps  by  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  it  might  be 
proved,  from  a  line  above  quoted  from  the  same  play, 
that  the  technical  modem  term,  xxdr^s^  or  iside-soenes, ' 
was  not  miknown  to  our  great  poet. 

The  various  circumstances  which  I  have  stated,  and 
the  accounts  of  the  contemporary  writers,  frirnish  us,  in 
my  apprehension,  with  decisive  and  incontrovertible 
proofs,  that  the  stage  of  Shakspeare  was  not  frimished 
with  moveable  paiiUed  scenes^  but  merely  decorated  with 
curtains,  and  arras  or  tapestry  hangings,  which,  when 
decayed,  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  ornamented 
with  pictures;  and  some  passages  in  our  old  dramas  in- 
cline me  to  think,  that  when  tragedies  were  performed, 
the  stage  was  hung  with  black. 

In  the  early  part,  at  least,  of  our  author's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  theatre,  the  want  of  scenery  seems  to  have 
been  supplied  by  the  simple  expedient  of  writing  the  , 
names  of  the  different  places  where  the  scene  was  laid  in 
the  progress  of  the  play,  which  were  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  visible  to  the  audience. 

Though  the  apparatus  for  theatrick  exhibitions  was 
thus  scanty,  and  the  machinery  of  the  simplest  kind, 
the  invention  of  trap-doors  appears  not  to  be  modem ; 
for  in  an  old  Morality,  entid^,  AUfor  Money ^  we  find 
a  marginal  direction,  which  implies  that  they  were  very 
early  in  use. 

We  learn  from  Hey  wood's  Apology  for  Actors^  that 
the  covering,  or  internal  roof,  of  the  stage,  was  anciendy 
termed  the  heavens.  It  was  probably  painted  of  a  sky- 
blue  colour;  or  perhaps  pieces  of  drapery  tinged  with 
blue,  were  suspended  across  the  stage,  to  represent  the 
heavens. 

It  appears  from  the  stage-directions  given  in  The 
Spanish  Tragedy^  that  when  a  play  was  esmibited  within 
a  play,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself,)  as  is  the  case  in 
that  piece  and  in  Hamlet^  the  court  or  audience  bd&>re 
whom  the  interlude  was  performed,  sat  in  the  balcony, 
or  upper>  stage  already  described ;    and  a  curtain  or 
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traverse  being  hung  across  the  stage  for  the  lumce^  the 
performers  entered  between  that  curtain  and  th^  general 
audience,  and  on  its  being  drawn,  began  their  piece, 
addressing  themselves  to  the  balcony,  and  regardless  of 
the  spectators  in  the  theatre,  to  whom  their  backs  must 
have  beenturaed  during  the  whole  of  the  performance. 

From  a  plate  prefixed  to  Kirkman's  Drolls^  printed 
in  1672,  in  which  there  is  a  view  of  a  theatrical  booth, 
it  should  seem  that  the  stage  was  formerly  lighted  by  two 
large  branches,  of  a  form  similar  to  those  now  hung  in 
churches;  and  from  Beaumont's  Verses  prefixed  to* 
Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess^  which  was  acted  be&re 
the  year  1611,  we  find  that  wax  lights  were  used. 

These  branches  having  been  found  incommodious,  as 
they  obstructed  the  sight  of  the  spectators,  ^ye  place 
at  a  subsequent  period  to  small  circular,  wooden  frames, 
furnished  with  candles,  eight  of  which  were  hung  on 
the  stage,  four  at  either  side;  and.  these  within  a  few 
years  were  wholly  removed  by  Mr.  Grarrick,  who,  on 
his  return  from  France  in  1765,  first  introduced  the 
present  commodious  method  ofiUuminating  the  stage  by 
lights  not  visible  to  the  audience. 

The  body  of  the  house  was  illuminated  by  cressets, 
or  large  open  lanterns  of  nearly  the  same  size  with  diose 
which  are  fixed  in  the  poop  of  a  ship. 

If  all  the  players  whose  names,  are  enumerated  in  the 
first  folio  edition  of  our  author's  works,  belonged  to  the 
same  theatre,  they  composed  a  numerous  company ;  but 
it  is  doubtfiil  whether  they  all  performed .  at  the  same 
period,  or  always  continued  in  the  same  house.  Many 
of  the  companies,  in  the  infancy  of  the  stage,  certainly 
were  so  thin,  that  the  same  person  played  two  or  three 
parts  ;  and  a  battle  on  which  the^fate  of  aa  empire  was 
supposed  to  depend,  was  decided  by.  half  a  dozen  com- 
batants. It  appears  to  have  been  a  common  practice  in 
their  moek  engagements,  to  discharge  small  pieces  of 
ordnance  on  or  behind  the  stage. 

Before  the  exhibition  began,  three  flourishes  were 
played,  or,  in  the  ancient  language,  there  were  three 
soundings.  Musick  wa&  likewise  played  between  the.acts. 
The  instruments  chiefly  used,  were  trumpets,  cornets, 
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hautboys,  lutes,  recorders,  viols,  and  organs.  The 
band,  which  I  believe  did  not  consist  of  more  than 
eight  or  ten  performers,  sat  (as  I  have  been  told  by  a 
very  ancient  stage  veteran,  who  had  his  information 
from  Bowman,  the  contemporary  of  Betterton,)  in  an 
upper  balcony,  over  what  is  now  called  the  stage-box. 

From  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  manuscript  I  learn,  that 
the  musicians  belonging  to  Shakspeare's  company  were 
obliged  to  pay  the  Master  of  the  Revels  an  annual  fee 
for  a  licence  to  play  in  the  theatre. 

Not  very  long  after  our  poet's  death  the  Blackfriars' 
band  was  more  numerous ;  and  their  reputation  was  so 
high  as  to  be  noticed  by  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  in 
an  account  which  he  has  left  of  the  splendid  Masque 
given  by  the  four  inns  of  Court  on  the  second  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1638-4,  intitled  The  Triumph  of  Peace^  and 
intended,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  *'  to  manifest  the 
difibrence  of  their  opinion  from  Mi\  Prynne's  new 
learning,  and  to  ooniute  his  Histriomastix  against  m- 
terludes.*' 

A  very  particular  account  of  this  Masque  is  found 
in  his  Memorials ;  but  tfaiat  which  Dr.  Bumey  has  lately 
given  in  his  very  curious  and  elegant  History  ofMusick^ 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Moreton,  of 
the  Brid^  Museum,  contains  some  minute  particulars 
not  noticed  in  the  former  printed  account,  and  among 
others  an  eulc^  on  our  poet's  band  of  musicians. 

**  For  the  Musicke,''  says  Whitelock,  ^*  which  was 
particularly  committed  to  my  charge,  I  gave  to  Mr.  Ives, 
aikd  to  Mr.  Lawes,  100/.  a  piece  tor  their  rewards:  for 
tlie  four  French  gentlemen,  the  queen's  servants,  I 
thought  that  a  handsome  and  liberall  gratifying  of  them 
would  be  made  known  to  the  queen,  their  mistris,  and 
wdl  tak^i  by  her.  I  therefore  invited  them  one  morn- 
ing to  a  collation  att  St.  Dunstan's  taveme,  in  the  great 
room,  the  Oracle  of  Apollo,  where  each  of  them  had 
hi)5  plate  lay'd  by  him,  covered,  and  the  napkin  by  it, 
and  when  they  opened  their  plates,  they  found  in  each 
of  them  forty  pieces  of  gould,  of  their  master's  coyne, 
for  the  first  dish,  and  tbey  had  cause  to  be  much  pleased 
with  this  snrpri^l. 
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"  The  rest  of  the  musitians  had  rewards  answereable 
to  their  parts  and  qualities;  and  the  whole  charge  of 
the  musicke  came  to  about  one  thousand  pounds.  The 
clothes  of  the  horsemen  reckoned  one  with  another  at 
100/.  a  suit,  att  the  least,  amounted  to  10,000/. — Hie 
charges  of  all  the  rest  of  the  masque,  which  were  borne 
by  the  societies,  were  accounted  to  be  above  twenty 
thoustmd  pounds. 

"  I  was  so  conversant  with  the  musitians,  and  so  wil- 
ling to  gain  their  favour,  especially  at  this  time,  that  I 
composed  an  aire  myselfe,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Ives,  and  called  it  WhUelocJc^s  Coranto ;  which  beings 
cried  up,  was  first  played  publiquely  by  the  Blackefryars 
Musicke,  who  were  then  esteemed  the  best  of  common 
musitians  in  London.  Whenever  I  came  to  that  house, 
(as  I  did  sometimes  in  those  dayes  though  not  often,)  to 
see  a  play,  the  musitians  would  presently  play  White- 
locKs  Coranto :  and  it  was  so  often  called  for,  that  they 
would  have  it  played  twice  or  thrice  in  an  aftemoone. 
The  queen  hearing  it,  would  not  be  persuaded  that  it 
was  made  by  an  Englishman,  bicause  she  said  it  was 
fuller  of  life  and  spirit  than  the  English  aires  used  to 
be ;  butt  she  honoured  the  Coranto  and  the  maker  of 
it  with  her  majestye^  royall  commendation.  It  grew  to 
that  request,  that  all  the  common  musitians  in  this  towne, 
and  all  over  the  kingdome,  gott  the  composition  of  itt, 
and  played  it  publiquely  in  all  places  for  above  thirtie 
years  after."  -       ' 

The  stage,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  seems  to  have  been 
separated  from  the  pit  only  by  pales.  Soon  afl«r  the 
Restoration,  the  band,  I  imagine,  took  the  station  which 
they  have  kept  ever  since,  in  an  orchestra  placed  be- 
tween the  stage  and  thepit« 

TTie  person  who  spoke  the  prologue,  who  entered 
immediately  aft«r  the  third  sounding,  usually  wore  a 
long  black  velvet  cloak,  which,  I  suppose,  was  con- 
sidered as  best  suited  to  a  supplicatory  address.  Of 
this  custom,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  some 
traces  remained  till  very  lately ;  a  black  coat  having  been, 
if  r  mistake  not,  within  these  few  years,  the  constant 
stage-habiliment  of  our  modern  prologue-speakers.   The 
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complete  dress  of  the  ancient-prologue  speaker,  is  still 
retained  in  the  play  exhibited  in  Hamlet^  before  the 
king  and  court  of  Denmark. 

An  epilogue  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  regular 
appendage  to  a  play  in  Shakspeare's  time ;  for  many  of 
his  dramas  had  none ;  at  least  they  have  not  been  pre- 
served. In  jUPs  weU  that  ends  well,  A  Midsummer-- 
Nighfs  Dream,  As  you  like  it,  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
and  TTie  Tempest,  the  epilogue  is  spoken  by  one  of  the 
persons  of  the  drama,  and  adapted  to  the  character  of 
the  speaker ;  a  circumstance  that  I  have  not  observed  in 
the  epilogues  of  any  other  author  of  that  age.  The 
epilogue  was  not  always  spoken  by  one  of  the  perform- 
ers in  the  piece ;  for  that  subjoined  to  JTie  Second  Part 
of  King  Henry  IV.  appears  to  have  been  delivered  by  a 
dancer. 

The  performers  of  male  characters  frequently  wore 
periwigs,  which  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare  were  not  in 
common  use.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Puttenham's 
Arte  of  English  Poesie,  1589,  that  vizards  were  on  some 
occasions  used  by  the  actors  of  those  days;  and  it  may  be 
inferred  from  a  scene  in  one  of  our  author's  comedies,  that 
they  were  sometimes  worn  in  his  time,  by  those  who 
penormed  female  characters.  But  this,  I  imagine,  was 
very  rare.  Some  of  the  female  part  of  the  audience 
likewise  appeared  in  masks. 

Both  the  prompter,  or  book-holder,  as  he  was  some- 
times called,  and  the  property-man,  appear  to  have  been 
regular  appendages  of  our  ancient  theatres. 

The  stage-dresses,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  were 
much  more  costly  in  some  playhouses  than  others.  Yet 
the  wardrobe  of  even  the  king's  servants  at  The  Globe 
and  Blackjriars  was,  we  find,  but  scantily  furnished; 
and  our  author's  dramas  derived  very  little  aid  from  the 
splendour  of  exhibition. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and 
for  many  years  afterwards,  female  characters  were  repre- 
sented solely  by  boys  or  young  men.  Nashe,  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1592,  speaking  in  defence  of  the  English 
stage,  boasts  that  the  {layers  of  his  time  were  ^^  not  as 
the  players  beyond  sea,  a  sort  of  squirting  bawdie  come- 
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diaos,  that  have  whores  and  common  curtizans  to  play 
women's  parts."  What  Nashe  considered  as  a  high  ea- 
logy  on  his  country,  Prynne  has  made  one  of  his  princqml 
charges  against  the  English  stage;  having  employed 
several  pages  in  his  bulky  volume,  and  quoted  many 
hundred  authorities,  to  prove  that  "  those  playes  where- 
in any  men  act  women's  parts  in  woman's  apparell  must 
needs  be  sinful,  yea  abominable  unto  christians."  The 
grand  basis  of  his  argument  is  a  text  in  scripture ;  Deu- 
teronomy^ xxiL  5. ;  "  The  woman  shall  not  wear  that 
which  pertaineth  unto  man,  neither  shall  a  man  put  on 
a  woman's  garment:"  a  precept,  which  Sir  Richard 
Baker  has  justly  remarked,  is  no  pai-t  of  the  moral  law, 
and  ought  not  to  be  understood  literally.  '*  Where," 
says  Sir  Richard,  *'  finds  he  this  precept  ?  Even  in  the 
same  place  where  he  finds  also  that  we  must  not  weare 
cloaths  of  linsey-woolsey;  and  seeing  we  lawfully  now 
wear  cloathes  of  linsey-woolsey,  why  may  it  not  be  as 
lawful  for  men  to  put  on  women's  garments  ?" 

It  may  perhaps  be  supposed,  that  Prynne,  having 
thus  vehemently  inveigh^  against  men's  representing 
female  characters  on  the  stage,  would  not  have  beett 
averse  to  the  introduction  of  women  in  the  scene ;  biit 
sinful  as  this  zealot  thought  it  in  men  to  assume  the  gar- 
ments of  the  other  sex,  he  considered  it  as  not  less  abo- 
minable in  women  to  tread  the  stage  in  their  own  proper 
dress :  for  he  informs  us,  ^^  that  some  Frepchwomen,  ot 
monsters  rather,  in  Michaelmas  term,  1629,  attempted  to 
act  a  French  play  at  the  playhouse  in  Blackfners," 
which  he  represents  as  ^^  an  impudent,  shamefid,  un- 
womanish,  graceless,  if  not  more  than  whorish  attempt." 

Soon  after  the  period  he  speaks  o^  a  regular  French 
theatre  was  established  in  London,  where  without  doubt 
women  acted.  They  had  long  before  appeared  on  the 
Italian  as  well  as  the  French  stage.  When  Coryate  was 
at  Venice,  [July,  1608,]  he  tel^  us,  he  was  at  one  of 
their  playhouses,  and  saw  a  comedy  acted.  ^^  The  house 
(he  adds)  is  very  beggarly  and  base,  in  comparison  of 
our  stately  playhouses  in  England;  neither  can  their 
actors  compare  with  us  for  ajqiarell,  shewes,  and  musicke. 
Here  I  observed  certaine  things  that  I  never  saw  be- 
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tare;  for  I  saw  women  act,  a  thing  that  I  never  saw 
before,  thoneh  I  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  some  times 
used  in  London;  and  they  perfcMrmed  it  w;ith  as  good  a 
grace,  action,  gesture,  and  whatsoever  convenient  for  a 
ph^er,  as  ever  I  saw  any  masculine  actor." 

The  practice  of  men's  performing  the  parts  of  women 
in  the  scene  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  On  the  Grecian 
sti^  no  woman  certainly  ever  acted.  From  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Phocian,  we  learn,  that  in  his  time  (about  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  years  before  the  Christian  era) 
the  performance  of  a  tragedy  at  Athens  was  interrupted 
for  some  time  by  one  of  the  actors,  who  was  to  personate 
a  queeUi  refusing  to  come  on  the  stage,  because  he  had 
Dot  a  suitable  mask  and  dress,  and  a  train  of  attendants 
richly  habited;  and  Demosthenes,  in  one  of  his  orations, 
mentions  Theodorus  and  Aristodemus  as  having  often 
represented  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  This  fact  is  also 
ascertained  by  an  anecdote  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius. 
A  very  celebrated  actor,  whose  name  was  Polus,  was 
appointed  to  perform  the  part  of  Electra  in  Sophocles's 
play ;  who  in  the  progress  of  the  drama  appears  with  an 
urn  in  her  hands,  containing,  as  she  supposes,  the  ashes 
of  Orestes.  The  actor  having  some  time  before  been 
deprived  by  death  of  a  beloved  son,  to  indulge  his  griei^ 
as  it  should  seem,  procured  the  urn  which  contained  the 
ashes  of  his  child,  to  be  brought  from  his  tomb;  which 
affected  him  so  much,  that  when  he  appeared  with  it  on 
ihe  scene,  he  embraced  it  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

That  on  the  Roman  stage  also  female  parts  were 
represented  by  mep  in  tragedy,  is  ascertained  by  one  of 
Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus,  in  which  he  speaks  of  An- 
tipho,  who  performed  the  part  of  Andromache ;  and  by 
a  passage  in  Horace,  who  informs  us,  that  Fusius  Pho- 
caeus  being  to  perform  the  part  of  Ilione,  the  wife  of 
Polymnestor,  in  a  tragedy  written  either  by  Accius  or 
Pacuvius,  and  being  in  the  course  of  the  play  to  be 
awakened  out  of  sleep  by  the  cries  of  the  shade  of  Poly- 
dorus,  got  so  drunk,  that  he  fell  into  a  real  and  profound 
sleep,  from  which  no  noise  could  rouse  him. 

Horace  indeed  mentions  a  female  performer,  called 
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Arbuscula ;  but  as  we  find  from  his  own  authority  that 
men  personated  women  on  the  Roman  stage,  she  pro- 
bably was  only  an  emboliaria,  who  performed  in  the 
interludes  and  dances  exhibited  between  the  acts  and  at 
the  end  of  the  play.  Servius  calls  her  mima,  but  that 
may  mean  nothing  more  than  one  who  acted  in  the 
mimes,  or  danced  in  the  pantomime  dances;  and  this 
seems  the  more  probable  from  the  manner  in  which  she 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  from  whom  we  learn  that  the 
part  of  Andromache  was  performed  by  a  m^le  actor 
on  that  very  day  when  Arbuscula  exhibited  with  the 
highest  applause. 

The  same  practice  prevailed  in  the  time  erf  the  em- 
perors ;  for  in  the  list  of  parts  which  Nero,  with  a  pre* 
posterous  ambition,  acted  in  the  publi'ck  theatre,  we 
find  that  of  Canace,  who  was  represented  in  labour  on 
the  stage. 

In  the  interludes  exhibited  between  the  acts  undoubt- 
edly women  appeared.  The  elder  Pliny  informs  us, 
that  a  female  named  Lucceia  acted  in  these  interludes 
for  an  hundred  years ;  and  Galeria  Copiola  for  above 
ninety  years ;  having  been  first  introduced  on  the  scene 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
672,  when  Caius  Marius  the  younger,  and  Cneius 
Carbo  were  consuls,  and  haying  performed  in  the  104th 
year  of  her  age,  six  years  before  the  death  of  Augustus, 
in  the  consulate  of  C.  Poppaeus  and  Quintus  Sulpicius, 
A.  U.  C.  762. 

Eunuchs  also  sometimes  represented  women  on  the 
Roman  stage,  as  they  do  at  this  day  in  Italy;  for  we 
find  that  Sporus,  who  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the 
time  of  Nero,  being  appointed  in  the  year  70  [A.  U.  C. 
823,]  to  personate  a  nymph,  who,  in  an  interlude  exhir 
bited  before  Vitellius,  was  to  be  carried  oflF  by  aravisher, 
rather  than  endure  the  indignity  of  wearing  a  female 
dress  on  the  stage,  put  himself  to  death ;  a  singular  end 
for  one,  who  about  ten  years  before  had  been  publickly 
espoused  to  Nero,  in  the  hymeneal  veil,  and  had  been 
carried  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Rome  by  the  side 
of  that  monster,  in  the  imperial  robes  of  the  empresses, 
ornamented  with  a  profiision  of  jewels. 
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Thus  ancient  was  the  usage,  which,  though  not  adopted 
in  the  neighbouring  countries  of  France  and  Italy,  pre- 
vailed in  England  from  the  in&ncy  of  the  stage.  The 
prejudice  against  women  appearing  on  the  scene  con- 
tinued so  strong,  that  till  near  the  time  of  the  Restor- 
ation, boys  constantly  performed  female  characters :  and, 
strange  as  it  may  now  appear,  the  old  practice  was  not 
deserted  without  many  apologies  for  tfie  indecorum  of 
the  novel  usage.  In  1659,  or  1660,  in  imitation  of  the 
foreign  theatres,  women  were  first  introduced  on  the 
scene.  In  1656,  indeed,  Mrs.  Coleman,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Edward  Coleman,  represented  lanthe  in  the  First 
Part  of  D'Avenant's  Siege  ofBhodes  ;  but  the  little  she 
had  to  say  was  spoken  in  recitative.  The  first  woman 
that  appeared  in  any  r^ular  drama  on  a  publick  stage 
performed  the  part  of  Desdemona;  but  who  the  lady 
was  I  am  unable  to  ascertain.  The  play  of  OtheUo  is 
enumerated  by  Downes  as  one  of  the  stock-plays  of  the 
king's  company  on  their  opening  their  theatre  in  Drury- 
Lane  in  April,  1663 ;  and  it  appears  from  a  paper  found 
with  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office-book,  and  indorsed  by 
him,  that  it  was  one  of  the  stodc-plays  of  the  same  com- 
pany from  the  time  they  began  to  play  without  a  patent 
at  the  Red  Bull  in  St.  John-Street.  Mrs.  Hughs  per- 
formed the  part  of  Desdemona  in  1663,  when  the  com- 
pany removed  to  Drury-Lane,  and  obtained  the  title  of 
the  king's  servants ;  but  whether  she  performed  with 
them  while  they  played  at  the  Red  Bull,  or  in  Vere-Street, 
near  Clare-Market,  has  not  been  ascertained.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Saunderson  made  her  first  essay  there,  though  she 
afi;erwards  was  enlisted  in  D'Avenant's  company.  The 
received  tradition  is,  that  she  was  the  first  English  actress. 
The  verses  which  were  spoken  by  way  of  introducing 
a  female  to  the  audience,  were  written  by  Thomas  Jor- 
dan, and  being  only  found  in  a  very  scarce  miscellany*, 
I  shall  here  transcribe  them : 

•  «  A  Itoyal  Harbour  of  Loyal  Poene,"  by  Thomas  Jordan,  no 
date,  bbt  pnnted,  as  Mr.  Malone  believe^,  in  1662.  Jordan  was  an 
actor  as  well  as  a  poet 
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**  A  Prologue  J  to  introduce  thejirst  Woman  that  came  to 
act  on  the  Stage,  in  the  Tragedy  called  The  Moor  of 
Venice. 

''  I  come,  unknown  to  any  of  the  rest. 
To  tell  you  news;  I  saw  the  lady  drest: 
The  woman  plays  to-day ;  mistake  me  not. 
No  man  in  gown,  or  page  in  petticoat: 
A  woman  to  ray  knowledge;  yet  I  can't,  ' 
If  I  should  die,  make  affidavit  on't 
Do  you  not  twitter,  gentlemen  ?  I  know 
You  will  be  censuring :  do  it  fairly  though. 
TvA  potsihie  a  virtuous  woman  may 
Abhor  all  sorts  of  looseness,  and  yet  play; 
Play  on  the  stage, — where  all  eyes  are  upon  her:—- 
Shall  we  count  that  a  crime,  France  counts  an  honour? 
In  other  kingdoms  husbands  safely  trust  'em; 
The  difference  lies  only  in  the  custom. 
And  let  it  be  our  custom,  I  advise ; 
I'm  sure  this  custom's  better  than  th'  excise. 
And  may  procure  ut  custom :  hearts  of  flint 
y/m  melt  in  passion^  when  a  woman's  in't. 

^  But,  gentlemen,  you  that  as  judges  sit 
In  the  star-chamber  of  the  house,  the  pit. 
Have  modest  thoughts  of  her;  pray,  do  not  run 
To  ffive  her  visits  when  the  play  is  done, 
Wiui '  damn  mcj  your  mott  humble  servant,  lady  ;* 
She  knows  these  things  as  weU  as  you,  it  may  be : 
Not  a  bit  there,  dear  gallants,  she  doth  know 
Her  own  deserts, —  and  vour  temptations  too.  -— 
But  to  the  point: — In  tnb  reforming  age 
We  have  intents  to  civilize  the  sta^. 
Our  women  are  defective,  and  so  siz'd. 
You'd  think  they  were  some  of  the  guard  disguis'd: 
For,  to  speak  truth,  men  act,  that  are  between 
Forty  and  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen ; 
With  bone  so  large,  and  nerve  so  incompliant. 
When  you  call  J^bdem ona,  enter  Giant.  •— 
We  shall  purge  every  thin^  that  is  unclean. 
Lascivious,  scurrilous,  impious,  or  obscene ; 
And  when  we've  put  all  things  in  this  fair  way, 
Barebomes  himself  may  come  to  see  a  play." 
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The  Epilogue,  which  consists  of  but  twelve  lines,  is 
in  the  same  strain  of  apology : 

**  And  how  do  you  like  her?  Come,  what  is't  ye  drive  at? 
She's  the  same  thing  in  publick  as  in  private ; 
As  far  from  beinjg  what  you  call  a  whore ; 
As  Desdemona,  mjur'd  by  the  Moor : 
.  Then  he  that  censures  her  in  such  a  case, 
Hath  a  soul  blacker  than  Othello's  face. 
But,  ladies,  what  think  youf  for  if  you  tax 
Her  freedom  with  dishonour  to  your  sex. 
She  means  to  act  no  more,  and  this  shall  be 
No  other  plajr  but  her  own  tragedy. 
She  will  submit  to  none  but  your  commands. 
And  take  commission  only  from  your  hands." 

From  a  paper  in  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  hand-wridng^ 
I  find  that  Othelio  was  performed  by  the  Red-Bull  com- 
pany (afterwards  his  majesty's  servants),  at  their  new 
theatre  in  Vere^Street,  near  Clare-Market,  on  Saturday, 
December  8.  1660,  for  the  first  time  that  winter.  On 
that  day,  therefore,  it  is  probable  an  actress  first  appeared 
on  the  English  stage.  This  theatre  was  opened  on 
Thursday,  Novembner  8.  with  the  play  of  Kir^  Henry 
the  Fourth.  Most  of  Jordan's  prologues  and  epilogues 
appear  to  have  been  written  for  that  company. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  for  some  time  after  the 
Restoration  men  also  acted  female  parts ;  and  Mr.  Ky- 
naston,  even  after  women  had  assumed  their  proper 
rank  on  the  stage,  was  not  only  endured,  but  admired; 
if  we  may  believe  a  contemporary  writer ;  who  assures 
us,  ^'  that  being  then  very  young,  he  made  a  complete 
stage-beauty,  performing  his  parts  so  well  (particularly 
Arthiope  and  Agl(mra\  Uiat  it  has  since  been  disputable 
among  the  judicious,  whether  any  woman  that  suc- 
ceeded him,  touched  the  audience  so  sensibly  as  he." 

In  D'Avenant's  company,  the  first  actress  that  ap^ 
peared  was  probably  Mrs.  &Lunderson,  who  performed 
lanthe  in  The  Siege  of  Rhodes^  on  the  opening  of  his 
new  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  April,  1662.  It. 
does  not  V  appear  firom  Downes's  account,  that  while 
D'Avenant's  company  performed  at  the  Cockpit  in 
Drury-Lane  during  die  years  1659,  1660,  and  1661, 
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tliey  had  any  female  performer  among  them :  or  Aat 
Othello  was  acted  by  them  at  that  period. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  English  stage  it  was  customary 
in  every  piece  to  introduce  a  Clown,  "  by  his  mimick 
gestures  to  breed  in  the  less  capable  mirth  and  laughter.** 
The  privileges  of  the  Clown  were  very  extensive ;  for, 
between  the  acts,  and  sometimes  between  the  scen^^^he 
claimed  a  right  to  enter  on  the  stage,  and  to  excite 
merriment  by  any  species  of  buffoonery  that  struck  him. 
Like  the  Harlequin  of  the  Italian  comedy,  his  wit  was 
often  extemporal,  and  he  sometinies  entered  into  a  con- 
test of  raillery  and  sarcasm  with  some  of  the  audience. 
He  generally  threw  his  thoughts  into  hobbling  doggrel 
verses,  which  he  made  shorter  or  longer  as  he  'found 
convenient;  but,  however  irregular  his  metre  might l>e, 
or  whatever  the  length  of  his  verses,  he  always  took  care 
to  tag  them  with  words  of  corresponding  sound ;  like 
Dryden's  Doeg, 

•   "  He  fa^;gotted  his  notions  as  they  fell. 

And  if  jhey  rhym'd  and  rattled,  all  was  well.** 

Thomas  Wilson  and  Richard  Tarleton,  both  sworn 
servants  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  the  most  popular 
performers  of  that  time  in  this  department  of  the  drama, 
and  are  highly  praised  by  the  Continuator  of  Stowie's 
Annals,  for  ^^  their  wondrous  plentiful,  pleasant,  and  ex- 
temporal  wit.**  Tarleton,  whose  comick  powers  were  so 
great,  that,  according  to  Sir  Richard  Baker,  "  he  deliffht* 
ed  the  spectators  before,  he  had  spoken  a  word,"  is  thus 
described  in  a  very  rare  old  pamphlet :  **The  next,  by  his 
sute  of  russet,  his  buttoned  cup,  his  taber,  his  standing  on 
the  toe,  and  other  tricks,  I  knew  to  be  either  the  body 
or  resemblance  of  Tarleton,  who  living,  for  his  pleasant 
conceits  was  of  all  men  liked,  and,  dying,  for  mirth  left 
not  his  like.''  In^  16 11.  was  published  a  book  enlMed 
his  Jeasts^  in  which  some  specimens  are  given  of  the 
extempore  wit  which  our  ancestors  thought  so  excel- 
lent. As  he  was  performing  some  part  ^<  at  the  Bull  in 
Bishops-gate-Street,  where  the  Queenes  players  often- 
times played,"  while  he  was  ^^  kneeling  down  to  aske  his 
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father's  blessing,"  a  fellow  in  the  gallery  threw  an  apple 
at  him,  which  hit  him  on  the  cheek.  He  immediately 
took  up  the  apple,  and  advancing  to  the  audience,  ad- 
dressed them  in  these  lines  :  — 

"  Gentlemen,  this  fellow,  with  his  face  of  niapple. 
Instead  of  a  pippin  hath  throwne  me  an  apple ; 
But  as  for  an  apple  he  hath  cast  a  crab. 
So  instead  of  an  honest  woman  God  hath  sent  him  a  drab." 

"  The  people,"  says  the  relater,  "  laughed  heartily ;  for 
the  fellow  had  a  quean  to  his  wife." 

Another  of  these  stories,  which  I  shall  give  in  the 
author's  own  words,  establishes  what  I  have  already 
mentioned,  that  it  was  customary  for  the  Clown  to  talk 
to  the  audience  or  the  actors  ad  libitum. 

"  At  the  BuU  at  Bishops-gate,  was  a  play  of  Henry 
the  V.  [the  performance  which  preceded  Shakspeare's,] 
wherein  the  judge  was  to  take  a  box  on  the  eare ;  and 
because  ^^  was  absent  that  should  take  the  blow,  Tarl- 
ton  himselfe  ever  forward  to  please,  tooke  upon  him  to 
play  the  same  judge,  besides  his  own  part  of  the  clowne  $ 
and  Knel,  then  playing  Henry  the  Fifth,  hit  Tarleton  a 
sound  box  indeed,  which  made  the  people  laugh  the 
more,  because  it  was  he:  but  anon  the  judge  goes 
in,  and  immediately  Tarleton  in  his  clownes  cloathes 
ccHues  out,  and  asks  the  actors,  What  news  ?  O,  saith 
on€^  had'st  thou  been  here,  thou  shouldest  have  seen 
Prince  Henry  hit  the  judge  a  terrible  box  on  the  eare. 
What,  man,  said  Tarlton,  strike  a  judge !  It  is  tru^ 
i'&ith,  said  die  other.  No  other  like,  said  Tarlton,  and 
it  could  not  be  but  terrible  to  the  judge,  when  the  report 
so  terrifies  me,  that  methinks  the  blowe  remains  still  on 
my  cheeke,  that  it  bumes  againe.  The  people  laught  at 
this  mightily,  and  to  this  day  I  have  heard  it  com- 
mended for  rare ;  but  no  marvell,  for  he  had  many  of 
these.  But  I  would  see  ota^  dcmne$  in  these  days  do  the 
like.  No,  J  warrant  ye ;  and  yet  they  thinke  well  of 
themselves  too." 

The  last  words  show  that  this  practice  was  not  discon- 
tinued in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  we  here  see  that 
be  had  abundant  reason  for  his  precept  in  Hamlet: 
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<^  Let  tliose  that  play  your  cknms^  speak  no  more  than 
is  set  dawn  foi^  them;  for  there  be  of  them,  that  will  of 
themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spec- 
tators to  laugh  too ;  though  in  the  mean  time  some  neces^ 
sary  question  of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered^* 

This  practice  was  undoubtedly  coeval  with  the  Eng- 
lish stage ;  for  we  are  told  that  su*  Thomas  More,  while 
he  lived  as  a  page  with  Archbishop  Moreton  (about  the 
year  1490),  as  the  Christmas  plays  were  going  on  in  the 
palace,  would  sometimes  suddenly  step  upon  the  stage, 
**  witliout  studying  for  the  matter,"  and  exhibit  a  part  of 
his  own,  which  gave  the  audience  much  more  entertainr- 
*ment  than  the  whole  performance  besides. 

But  the  peculiar  province  of  the  Clown  was  to  enter- 
tain the  audience  after  the  play  was  finished,  at  which 
time  themes  were  sometimes  given  to  him  by  some  of  the 
spectators,  to  descant  upon ;  but  more  commonly  the 
audience  were  entertained  by  a  jig,  A  jig  was  a  ludi- 
crous metrical  composition,  often  in  rhyme,  which  was 
sung  by  the  Clown,  who  likewise,  I  believe,  occasionally 
danced,  and  was  always  accompanied  by  a  tabor  and 
pipe.  In  these  jigs  more  persons  than  one  were  some^ 
times  introduced.  The  original  of  the  entertainment 
which  this  buffoon  afforded  our  ancestors  between  the 
acts  and  after  the  play,  may  be  traced  to  the  satirical 
interludes  of  Greece,  and  the  Attellans  and  Mimes  of 
the  Roman  stage.  The  Exodiarii  and  EmboUarus  of 
the  Mimes  are  undoubtedly  the  remote  progenitors  of 
the  Vice  and  Clown  of  our  ancient  dramas. 

No  writer  that  I  have  met  with  intimates  that  in  the 
time  of  Shakspeare  it  was  customary  to  exhibit  more 
than  a  single  dramatic  piece  on  one  day.  Had  any 
shorter  pieces  of  the  same  kind  with  our  modem  fiirces 
(beside  Xk<^jigs  already  mentioned)  been  presented  after 
the  principal  performance,  some  of  them  probably  would 
have  been  printed ;  but  there  are  none  of  them  extant  of 
an  earlier  date  than  the. time  of  the  Restoration.  The 
practice,  therefore,  of  exhibiting  two  dramas  successively 
in  the  same  afternoon,  we  may  be  assured,  was  not  esta- 
blished before  that  period.  But  though  our  ancient  au- 
diences were  not  gratified  by  the  representation  of  more 
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than  one  drama  in  the  same  day,  the  entertainment  in 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  diversified,  and 
the  populace  diverted,  by  vaulting,  tumbling,  slight  of 
hand,  and  morrice-<lancing ;  and  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare,  by  the  extemporaneous  buffoonery  of  the  Clown, 
whenever  he  chose  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  audience: 
by  singing  and  dancing  between  the  acts,  and  either  a 
song  or  the  metrical  jig  already  described  at  the  end  of 
the  piece :  a  mixture  not  more  heterogeneous  than  that 
with  which  we  are  now  daily  presented,  a  tragedy  and  a 
&rce.  In  the  dances,  I  believe,  not  only  men,  but  bojrs 
in  women's  dresses,  were  introduced :  a  practice  which 
prevailed  on  the  Grecian  stage,  and  in  France  till  late  in 
the  last  century. 

The  amusements  of  our  ancestors,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play,  were  of  various  kinds.  While 
some  part  of  the  audience  entertained  themselves  with 
re£Pding,  or  playing  at  cards,  others  were  employed  in 
less  refined  occupations;  in  drinking  ale,  or  smoking 
tobacco ;  with  these  and  nuts  and  apples  they  were  fiir- 
nished  by  male  attendants,  of  whose  clamour  a  satirical 
writer  of  the  time  of  James  I.  loudly  complains.  In 
1 633,  when  Prynne  published  his  Histriomastix^  women 
smoked  tobacco  in  the  playhouses  as  well  as  men. 

It  was  a  common  practice  to  carry  table-books  to  the 
theatre,  and  either  fi'om  curiosity,  or  enmity  to  the  au- 
thor, or  some  other  motive,  to  write  down  passages  of 
the  play  that  was  represented ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  imperfect  and  mutilated  copies  of  one  or 
two  of  .Shakspeare's  dramas,  which  are  yet  extant,  were 
taken  down  by  the  ear  or  in  short-hand  during  the  ex- 
hibition. 

At  the  end  of  the  piece,  the  actors,  in  noblemen's 
houses  and  in  taverns,  where  plays  were  firequently  per- 
formed, prayed  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  their  pa^ 
trons;  and  in  the  publick  theatres,   for  the  king  and 

;ueen.  This  prayer  sometimes  made  part  of  the  epuogue. 
lence,  probably,  as  Mr.  Stecivens  has  observed,  the  ad- 
dition of  Vivant  rex  et  regina^  to  the  modem  play-bills. 
Plays  in  the  time  of  our  author  began  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon;   and  the  exhibition  was  sometimes 
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finished  in  two  hours.  Even  in  16679  ^^y  commenced 
at  three  o'clock.  About  thirty  years  afterwards  (in  1 696) 
theatrical  entertainments  began  an  hour  later. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  infancy  of  our  stage.  Mys- 
teries were  usually  acted  in  churches ;  and  the  practice 
of  exhibiting  relij^ous  dramas  in  buildings  appropriated 
to  the  service  of  religion  on  the  Lord's  day  certainly 
continued  after  the  Reformation. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  plays  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  publick  theatres  on  Sundays,  as  well  as  on 
other  days  of  the  week.  The  licence  granted  by  that 
queen  to  James  Burbage  in  1574,  which  has  been  al- 
ready printed  in  a  former  page,  shows  that  they  were 
then  represented  on  that  day  out  of  the  hours  of  prayer. 

We  are  told  indeed  by  John  Field,  in  his  Declaration 
of  God^s  Judgment  at  Paris  Garden,  that  in  the  year 
1580  **  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  London  obtained 
from  Queene  Elizabeth,  that  all  heathenish  playes  and 
enterludes  should  be  banished  upon  Sabbath  dayes." 
This  prohibition,  however,  probably  lasted  but  a  short 
time ;  for  her  majesty,  when  she  visited  Oxford  in  1592, 
did  not  scruple  to  be  present  at  a  theatrical  exhibition 
pn  Sunday  night,  the  24th  of  September  in  that  year. 
During  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  though  dramatick 
entertainments  were  performed  at  court  on  Sundays,  I 
believe,  no  plays  were  publickly  represented  on  that  dav; 
and  by  the  statute  S  Car.  I.  c.  1.  their  exhibition  on  the 
Sabbath  day  was  absolutely  prohibited:  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  act  of  parliament,  both  plays  and  masques 
were  performed  at  court  on  Sundays,  during  the  first 
sixteen  years  of  the  reign  of  that  king,  and  certainly  in 
private  houses,  if  not  on  the  publick  stage. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether  it  was  formerly  a  com- 
mon practice  to  ride  on  horseback  to  the  playhouse :  a 
^cumstance  that  would  scarcely  deserve  consideration, 
if  it  were  not  in  some  sort  connected  with  our  author's 
history,  a  plausible  story  having  been  built  on  this  found*- 
ation,  relative  to  his  first  introduction  to  the  stage. 

The  modes  of  conveyance  to  the  theatre,  anciently,  as 
ui  present,  seem  tc^  have  been  various ;  some  going  in 
coaches,  others  on  horseback,  and  many  by  water.     To 
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the  Globe  playhouse  the  company  probably  were  con- 
veyed by  water :  to  that  in  Black/riars^  the  gentry  went 
either  in  coaches,  or  on  horseback;  and  the  common 
people  on  foot. 

Plays  in  the  time  of  King  James  the  First  (and  pro- 
bably afterwards)  appear  to  have  been  performed  every 
day  at  each  theatre  during  the  winter  season,  except  in 
the  time  of  Lent,  when  they  were  not  permitted  on  the 
sermon  days,  as  they  were  called,  that  is,  on  Wednesday 
and  Friday ;  nor  on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  except 
by  special  licence;  which  however  was  obtained  by  a 
fee  paid  to  the  Master  of  the  Revels.  In  the  summer 
season  the  stage  exhibitions  were  continued,  but  during 
the  long  vacation  they  were  less  frequently  repeated. 
However,  it  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  manu* 
script,  that  the  king's  company  usually  brought  out  two 
or  three  new  plays  at  the  Globe  every  summer. 

Though,  from  the  want  of  newspapers  and  other  pe- 
riodical publications,  intelligence  was  not  so  speedily 
circulated  in  former  times  as  at  present,  our  ancient 
theatres  do  not  appear  to  have  laboured  under  any  dis- 
advantage in  this  respect ;  for  the  players  printed  and 
exposed  accounts  of  the  pieces  that  mey  intended  to 
exhibit,  which,  however,  did  not  contain  <a  list  of  the 
characters,  or  the  names  of  the  actors  by  whom  they  were 
represented. 

The  long  and  whimsical  titles  which  are  prefixed  to  the 
quarto  copies  of  our  author's  plays,  were  undoubtedly 
either  written  by  booksellers,  or  transcribed  from  the 
play-bills  of  the  time.  They  were  equally  calculated  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  idle  gazer  in  the  walks  at  St. 
Psml's,  or  to  draw  a  crowd  about  some  vociferous  Anto- 
lyctts,  who  perhaps  was  hired  by  the  players  thus  to 
raise  the  expectations  of  the  multitude.  It  is  indeed  ab- 
surd to  suppose,  that  the  modest  Shakspeare,  who  has 
more  than  once  apologized  for  his  untutored  lines,  should 
in  his  manuscripts  have  entitled  any  of  his  dramas  masi 
excellent  and  pleasant  performances. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  usage  of  givii^  authors 
a  benefit  on  the  third  day  of  the  exhibition  of  their  piece 
commenced.     Mr.  Oldys,  in  one  of  his  manuscripts^  in- 
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timates  that  dramatick  poets  bad  anciently  their  benefit 
on  the  first  day  that  a  new  play  was  represented  ;  a  re- 
gulation which  would  have  been  very  favourable  to  some 
of  the  ephemeral  productions  of  modem  times.  I  have 
found  no  authority  which  proves  this  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  time  of^  Shakspeare ;  but  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  [last]  century  it  appears  to  have  been  cus- 
tomary in  Lent  for  the  flayers  of  the  theatre  in  Dniry- 
Lane  to  divide  the  profits  of  the  first  representation  of  a 
new  play  among  them. 

From  D'Avenant,  indeed,  we  learn,  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  poet  had  his 
benefit  on  the  second  day*  As  it  was  a  general  practice^ 
in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  to  sell  the  copy  of  the  play 
to  the  theatre,  I  imagine,  in  such  cases,  an  author  de- 
rived no  other  advantage  from  his  piece,  than  what  arose 
from  the  sale  of  it.  Sometimes,  however,  he  found  it 
more  beneficial  to  retain  the  copy-right  in  his  own  hands; 
and  when  he  did  so,  I  suppose  he  had  a  benefit.  It  is 
certain  that  the  giving  authors  the  profits  of  the  third 
exhibition  of  their  play,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
usual  mode  during  the  great  part  of  the  last  [seventeenth] 
century,  was  an  established  custom  in  the  year  1612; 
for  Decker  in  the  prologue  to  one  of  his  comedies, 
printed  in  that  year,  speaks  of  the  poet's  third  day. 

The  unfortunate  Otway  had  no  more  than  one  benefit 
on  the  production  of  a  new  play ;  and  this  too,  it  seems, 
he  was  sometimes  forced  to  mortgage,  before  the  piece 
was  acted.  Southeme  was  the  first  dramatick  writer  who 
obtained  the  emoluments  arising  from  two  represent- 
ations;, and  to  Farquhar,  in  the  year  1700,  the  benefit 
of  a  third  was  granted ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  a 
particular  favour  to  that  gentlemen ;  for  for  several  years 
afterwards  dramatick  poets  had  only  the  benefit  of  the 
third  and  sixth  performance. 

The  profit  of  three  representations  did  not  become 
the  established  right  of  authors  till  afler  the  year  1720. 

To  the  honour  of  Mr.  Addison,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  he  first  discontinued  the  ancient,  but  humili- 
ating, practice  of  distributing  tickets,  and  soliciting  com- 
pany to  attend  at  the  theatre  on  the  poet's  nights. 
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When  an  audior  sold  his  piece  to  the  sharers  or  pro- 
prietors of  a  theatre,  it  could  not  be  performed  by  any 
other  company,  and  remained  for  several  years  unpub- 
lished; but,  when  that  was  not  the  case,  he  printed  it 
for  sale,  to  which  many  seem  to  have  been  induced  from 
an  apprehension  that  an  imperfect  copy  might  be  issued 
from  the  press  without  their  consent.  The  customary 
price  of  the  copy  of  a  play,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
appears  to  have  been  twenty  nobles,  or  six  pounds  thir- 
teen shillings  and  four-pence.  The  play  when  printed 
was  sold  for  sixpence ;  and  the  usual  present  from  a  pa- 
tron, in  return  for  a  dedication,  was  forty  shillings. 

On  the  first  day  of  exhibiting  a  new  play,  the  prices 
of  admission  appear  to  have  been  raised,  sometimes  to 
double,  sometimes  to  treble,  prices ;  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  occasionally  practised  on  the  benefit  nights 
of  authors,  and  on  the  representation  of  expensive  plays, 
to  the  year  1726. 

Dramatick  poets  in  ancient  times,  as  at  present,  were 
admitted  gratis  into  the  theatre. 

It  appears  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert*s  OfHce-book  that 
the  king's  company  between  the  years  16:22  and  1641  ^ 
produced  either  at  Blackfriars  or  the  Globe  at  least  four 
new  plays  every  year.  Every  play,  before  it  was  reprer 
sented  on  the  sta^  was  licensed  by  the  Master  of  the 
Revels,  for  whioi  he  received  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  but  a  noble,  though  at  a  subsequent  period 
the  stated  fee  on  this  occasion  rose  to  two  pounds. 

Neither  Queen  Elizabeth  nor  King  James  the  First, 
nor  Charles  the  First,  I  believe,  ever  went  to  the  publick 
theatre ;  but  they  frequently  ordered  plavs  to  be  perr 
formed  at  court,  which  were  represented  in  the  royal 
theatre  called  the  Cockpit,  in  Whitehall ;  and  the  actors 
of  the  king's  company  were  sometimes  commanded  to 
attend  his  majesty  in  his  summer's  progress,  to  perform 
before  him  in  the  country.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
however,  went  sometimes  to  the  publick  theatre  at  Black- 
friars. I  find  from  the  Council-books  that  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  ten  pounds  was  the  payment  for  a  play  per- 
formed bef(M*e  her ;  that  is,  twenty  nobles,  or  six  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence,   as  the  regular  and 
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stated  fee:  and  three  pounds  six  shillings  and   eight- 

rsnce,  by  way  of  bounty  or  reward.  The, same  sum,  as 
learn  from  the  manuscript-notes  of  Lord  Stanhope 
Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  to  king  James  the  First,  con- 
tinued to  be  paid  during  his  reign :  and  this  was  the 
stated  payment  during  the  reign  of  his  successor  also. 
Plays  at  court  were  usually  performed  at  night,  by  which 
means  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  regular  exhibition 
at  the  publick  theatres,  which  was  early  in  the  afternoon; 
and  thus  the  royal  bounty  was  for  so  much  a  clear  profit 
to  the  company :  but  when  a  play  was  commanded  to  be 

Performed  at  any  of  the  royal  palaces  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  London,  by  which  the  actors  were  prevented 
from  deriving  any  profit  from  a  publick  exhibition  on  the 
same  day,  the  fee,  as  appears  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  was  in  the  year  1630,  and 
probably  in  Shakspeare's  time  also,  twenty  pounds ;  and 
this  circumstance  I  formerly  stated,  as  strongly  indicat- 
ing that  the  sum  last  mentioned  was  a  very  considerable 
produce  on  any  one  representation  at  the  Blackfriars  or 
Globe  playhouse.  Tlie  office-book  which  I  have  so 
ofi:en  quoteid,  has  fa31y  confirmed  my  conjecture. 

The  custom  of  passing  a  final  censure  on  plays  at 
their  first  exhibition  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  our 
author ;  for  no  less  than  three  plays  of  his  rival,  Ben 
Jonson,  appear  to  have  been  deservedly  damned  f;  and 
Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess,  and  The  Knight  of  the 
burning  Pestle,  written  by  him  and  Beaumont,  underwent 
the  same  fate. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  were  the  emoluments 
of  a  successfiil  actor  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  They 
had  not  then  annual  benefits,  as  at  present.  The  dear 
emoluments  of  the  theatre,  after  deducting  the  nightly 
expences  for  lights,  men  occasionally  hired  for  the  even- 
ing, &c.  which  in  Shakspeare's  house  was  but  forty-five 
smllings,  were  divided  into  shares,  of  which  part  be- 
longed to  the  proprietors,  who  were  called  housekeepers, 
and  the  remainder  was  divided  among  the  actors  acoord- 

f  This  ofiensive  term  appears  to  have  been  as  old  at  least  as  Sir 
W.O'Avenant'stlme.    C. 
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ing  to  their  rank  and  merit.  I  suspect  that  the  whole 
clear  receipt  was  divided  into  forty  shares,  of  which 
perhaps  the  housekeepers  or  proprieters  had  fifteen,  the 
actors  twenty-two,  and  three  were  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  new  plays,  dresses,  &c.  From  Ben  Jonson's 
Poetaster^  it  should  seem  that  one  of  the  performers  had 
seven  shares  and  a  half;  but  of  what  integral  sum  is 
not  mentioned.  The  person  alluded  to  (if  any  person 
was  alluded  to,  which  is  not  certain,)  must,  I  think, 
have  been  a  proprietor,  as  well  as  a  principal  actor. 
Our  poet  in  lus  Hamlet  speaks  of  a  whole  share^  as  no 
contemptible  emolument;  and  from  the  same  play  we 
learn  that  some  of  the  performers  had  only  half  a  share. 
Others  probably  ha^  still  less. 

It  appears  fi'om  a  deed  executed  by  Thomas  Killi- 
grew  and.  others,  that  in  the  year  1666  the  whole  profit 
arising  from  actii^g  plays,  masques,  &c.  at  the  King's 
theatre,  was  divided  into  twelve  shares  and  three  quarters^ 
of  which  Mr.  Killigrew,  the  manager,  had  two  shares 
and  three  quarters ;  and  if  we  may  trust  to  the  state- 
ment in  another  very  curious  paper  (which  however 
was  probably  exaggerated)  each  share  produced,  at 
the  lowest  calculation,  about  250/.  per  ann,  net; 
and  the  total  clear  profits  consequently  were  about 
3187/.  105.  Od. 

These  shares  were  then  distributed  among  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  theatre,  who  at  that  time  were,  not  actors, 
the  performers,  and  the  dramatick  poets,  who  were 
retained  in  the  service  of  the  theatre,  andreceived  a  part 
of  the  annual  produce  as  a  compensation  for  the  pieces 
which  they  produced. 

In  a  paper  delivered  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  to  Lord 
Clarendon  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  July  11.  1662, 
he  states  the  emolument  which  Mr.  'Thomas  Killigrew 
then  derived  (from  his  two  shares  and  three  quarters) 
at  19/.  6s.  0(/«  per  week;  according  to  which  statement 
each  share  in  the  king's  company  produced  but  two 
hundred  and  ten  pounds  ten  shillings  a  year.  In  Sir 
William  D*  Avenanf  s  company,  firom  the  time  their  new 
theatre  was  opened  in  Portugal-Row,  near  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  (April,  1662,)  the  total  receipt  (after  de- 
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ducting  the  nightly  charges  of  ^^  men  hirelings  and  other 
customary  expences")  was  divided  into  fifteen  shares,  of 
which  it  was  aOTeed  by  articles  previously  entered  into, 
that  ten  should  belong  to  D'Avenant :  viz.  two  "towards 
the  house-rent,  buUdings,  scaffolding,  and  making  of 
frames  for  scenes ;  one  for  a  provision  of  habits,  proper- 
ties, and  scenes,  for  a  supplement  of  the  said  dieatre ; 
and  seven  to  maintain  all  the  women  that  are  to  perform 
or  represent  women's  parts,  in  tragedies,  comedies^  &c. 
and  in  consideration  of  erecting  and  establishing  his 
actors  to  be  a  company,  and  his  pains  and  expences  for 
that  purpose  for  many  years."  The  other  five  shares 
were  divided  in  various  proportions  among  the  rest  of 
the  troop. 

In  the  paper  above  referred  to  it  is  stated  by  Sir 
Henry  Herbert,  that  D'Avenant  "  drew  from  these 
ten  shares  two  hundred  pounds  a  week;"  and  if  that 
statement  was  correct,  each  share  in  his  playhouse 
then  produced  annually  six  hundred  pounds,  suppos- 
ing the  acting  season  to  have  then  lasted  for  thirty 
weeks. 

Such  were  the  emoluments  of  the  theatre  soon  s&ev 
the  Restoration ;  which  I  have  stated  here,  from  authen- 
dck  documents,  because  they  may  assist  us  in  our  con- 
jectures concerning  the  profits  derived  from  stage-exhi- 
bitions at  a  more  remote  and  darker  period. 

From  the  prices  of  admission  into  our  ancient  theatres 
in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  which  have  been  already 
noticed,  I  formerly  conjectured  that  about  twenty  pounds 
was  a  considerable  receipt  at  the  Blackfriars  and  Globe 
theatre,  on  any  one  ddy ;  and  my  conjecture  is  now  con- 
firmed by  indisputable  evidence.  In  Sir  Henry  Her- 
bert's Office-book  I  find  the  following  curious  notices 
on  this  subject,  under  the  year  1628 :  — 

"  The  lunges  company  with  a  generall  consent  and 
alacritye  have  given  mee  the  benefittof  two  dayes  in  the 
yeare,  the  one  in  summer,  thother  in  winter,  to  bee 
taken  out  of  the  second  daye  of  a  revived  playe,  att  my 
owne  choyse.  The  housekeepers  have  likewyse  given 
their  shares,  their  dayly. charge  only  deducted,  which 
comes  to  some  21.  5s.  this  25  May,  1628. 
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"  The  benefitt  of  the  first  day,  being  a  very  unsea^Qn- 
able  one  in  respect  of  the  weather,  comes  but  unto 
41.  15s.  dd." 

This  agreement  subsisted  for  live  years,  and  a  half, 
during  which  time  Sir  Henry  Herbert  had  ten  benefits^ 
die  most  profitable  of  which  produced  seventeen  pounds^ 
and  ten  shillings,  net^  on  the  22d  of  Nov.  1628,  when 
Fletcher's  Custom  ^  the  Country  was  performed  at 
Blacldriars ;  and  the  least  emolument  which  he  received 
was  on  the  representation  of  a  play  which  is  not  named, 
at  the  Globe,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1632,  which 
produced  only  the  sum  of  one  pound  and  five  shillings,^ 
after  deducting  from  the  total  receipt  in  each  instance 
tiie  nightly  charge  above  mentioned.  It  also  appears 
that  his  dear  profit  at  an  average  on  each  of  his  nights, 
was  8l.  19s.  4d.  and  the  total  nightly  receipt  was  at  an 
average — llL  4s.  4d. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1633,  the  managers  of  the 
king's  company  agreed  to  pay  him  the  fixed  sum  of  ten 
pounds  every  Christmas,  and  the  same  sum  at  Mid- 
summer, in  lieu  of  his  two  benefits,  which  sums  they 
regularly  paid  him  fi*om  that  time  till  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  wars. 

From  the  receipts  on  these  benefits  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  prices  were  lower  at  the  Globe  theatre, 
and  that  therefore,  though  it  was  much  larger  than  the 
winter  theatre  at  Blackfiriars,  it  did  not  produce  a  greater 
sum  of  money  on  any  representation.  If  we  suppose 
twenty  pounds,  clear  of  the  nightly  charges  already 
mentioned,  to  have  been  a  very  considerable  receipt  at 
either  of  these  houses,  and  tliat  this  i&um  was  in  our 
poet's  time  divided  into  forty  shares,  of  which  fifteen 
were  appropriated  to  the  housekeepers  or  proprietors, 
three  to  the  purchase  of  copies  of  new  plays,  stage- 
habits,  &c.  and  twenty-two  to  the  actors,  then  the  per- 
former who  had  two  shares  on  the  representation  of  each 
play,  receiyed,  when  the  theatre  was  thus  successfiil« 
twenty  shillings.  But  supposing  the  aoerage  nightly 
receipt  (after  deducting  the  nightly  expences)  to  be  about^ 
nine  pounds^  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case,  then 
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his  nightly  dividend  would  be  but  nine  shillings,  and  his 
weekly  profit,  if  they  played  five  times  a  week,  twp 
pounds  five  shillings.  The  acting  season,  I  believe,  at 
that  time  lasted  forty  weeks.  In  each  of  the  companies 
then  subsisting  there  were  about  twenty  persons,  six  of 
whom  probably  were  principal,  and  the  others  subordi- 
nate ;  so  that  we  may  suppose  twp  shares  to  have  been 
the  reward  of  a  principal  actor ;  six  of  the  second  class 
perhaps  enjoyed  a  whole  share  each ;  and  each  of  the 
remaining  eight  half  a  share.  On  all  these  data^  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  concluded,  that  the  performers  of  the 
first  class  did  not  derive  fi-om  their  profession  more  than 
ninety  pounds  ayear  at  the  utmost  Shakspeare,  Heminge, 
Condell,  Burbadge,  Lowin,  and  Taylor  had  without  doubt 
other  shares  as  proprietors  or  leaseholders;  but  what 
the  different  proportions  were  which  each  of  them  pos- 
sessed in  that  right,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain. 
According  to  the  supposition  already  stated,  that  fifteen 
shares  out  of  forty  were  appropriated  to  the  proprietors, 
then  was  there  on  this  account  a  sum  of  isix  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds  annually  to  be  diyided  among 
them.  Our  poet,  as  author,  actor,  and  proprietor,  pro- 
bably received  from  the  theatre  about  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Having  after  a  very  long  search  lately 
discovered  the  will  of  Mr.  Heminge,  I  hoped  to  have 
derived  fi:om  it  some  information  on  this  subject ;  but  I 
was  disappointed.  He  indeed  more  than  once  mentions 
his  several  parts  or  shares  held  by  lease  in  the  Globe  and 
Blackfi'iars  playhouses :  but  uses  no  expression  by  which 
the  value  of  each  of  those  shares  can  be  ascertained. 
His  books  of  account,  which  he  appears  to  have  regu- 
larly kept,  and  which,  he  says,  \vill  show  that  his  shares 
yielded  him  "  a  good  yearly  profit^^^  will  probably,  if 
they  shall  ever  be  found,  throw  much  light  on  our  early 
stage  history. 

Thus  scanty  and  meagre  were  the  apparatus  and 
accommodations  of  our  ancient  theatres,  on  which  those 
dramas  were  first  exhibited,  that  have  since  engaged  the 
attention  of  so  many  learned  men,  and  delighted  so  many 
thousand  spectators.     Yet  even  then,  we  are  told  by  a 
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writer  of  that  age*,  ^^  dramatick  poesy  was  so  lively 
e^ressed  and  represented  on  the  publick  stages  and 
theatres  of  this  city,  as  Rome  in  the  auge  of  her  pomp 
and  glory,  never  saw  it  better  performed^  in  respect 
of  the  action  and  art,  not  of  the  cost  and  sumptuous* 


1  HE  history  of  the  stage  as  far  as  it  relates  to  Shak« 
speare,  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  periods^  the 
period  which  preceded  his  appearance  as  an  actor  or 
dramatick  writer ;  that  during  which  he  flourished ;  and 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  his  death.  Having 
now  gone  through  the  two  former  of  these  periods,  I  shau 
take  a  transient  view  of  the  stage  from  the  death  of  our 
great  poet  to  the  year  1741,  still  with  a  view  to  Sbak- 
speare,  and  his  works. 

Soon  after  his  death,  four  of  the  principal  companies 
then  subsisting,  made  a  union,  and  were  afterwards  called 
The  United  Companies;  but  I  know  not  precisely  in 
what  this  union  consisted.  I  suspect  it  arose  from  a 
penury  of  actors,  and  that  the  managers  contracted  to 
permit  the  performers  in  each  house  occasionally  to 
assist  their  brethren  in  the  other  theatres  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  plays. 

After  the  death  of  Shakspeare,  the  plays  of  Fletcher 
appear  for  several  years  to  have  been  more  admired,  or  at 
least  to  have  been  more  frequently  acted^  than  those  of 
our  poet.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  James 
the  Rrst,  Fletcher's  pieces  had  the  advantage  of  novelty 
to  recommend  them.  I  believe,  between  the  time  of 
Beaumont's  death  in  1615  and  his  own  in  1625,  this  poet 

-» Sir  George  Buc  This  vriter,  as  I  have  already  observed,  wrote 
an  ex  Dress  treatise  concerning  the  English  stage,  which  was  nev^r 
printed,  and,  I  fear,  is  now  irrecoverably  lost. 
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produced  at  least  twenty-five  plays.  Sii*  Aston  Cokain  has 
informed  us,  in  his  poems,  that  of  the  thirty-five  pieces 
improperly  ascribed  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  the 
folio  edition  of  1647,  much  the  greater  part  were  written 
after  Beaumont's  death ;  and  his  account  is  partly  con- 
firmed by  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Manuscript,  from  which 
it  appears  that  Fletcher  produced  eleven  new  plays  in 
the  last  four  years  of  his  life.  If  we  were  possessed  of 
the  Register  kept  by  Sir  George  Buck,  we  should  there, 
I  make  no  doubt,  find  near  twenty  dramas  written  by 
the  same  author  in  the  interval  between  1615  and 
1622. 

Sir  William  D'Avenant,  about  sixteen  months  afier 
the  death  of  Ben  Jonson,  obtained  from  his  Majesty 
(Dec.  13,  1638),  a  grant  of  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
pounds  jper  ann.  which  he  enjoyed  as  poet  laureat  till  his 
death.  In  the  following  year  (March  26,  1639),  a  pa- 
tent passed  the  great  seal  authorizing  him  to  erect  a 
playhouse,  which  was  then  intended  to  have  been  built 
'behind  The  Three  Kings  Ordinary  in  Fleet-Street :  but 
this  scheme  was  not  carried  into  execution.  I  find  from 
a  Manuscript  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  that 
after  the  death  of  Christopher  Beeston,  Sir  W.  D'Ave- 
nant was  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  (June  27} 
1639),  **  Governor  of  the  King  and  Queen's  company 
acting  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury-Lane,  during  the  lease 
which  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beeston,  alias  Hutcheson,  hath  or 
doth  hold  in  the  said  house:''  and  I  suppose  he  ap- 
pointed her  son,  Mr.  William  Beeston,  his  deputy, 
for  from  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  office-book,  he  appears 
for  a  short  time  ta  have  had  the  management  of  that 
theatre. 

In  the  latter  end  of  theyear  1659,  some  inonths  before 
the  Restoration  of  K.  Charles  II.,  the  theatres,  which 
had  been  suppressed  during  the  usurpation,  began  to 
revive,  and  several  plays  were  performed  at  the  Red  Bull 
in  St.  JohnVStreet,  in  that  and  the  following  year,  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  king.  In  June,  1660,  three  com- 
panies seem  to  have  been  formed;  that  already  men- 
tioned, one  under  Mr.  William  Beeston  in  Salisbury- 
Court,  and  one  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury-Lane,  under 
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Mr*  Rhodes,  who  had  been  wardrobe-keeper  at  the 
theatre  in  Blackfiiars  before  the  breakmff  out  of  the 
Civil  Wars.  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  who  still  retained  his 
office  of  Master  of  the  Revels,  ebdeavoured  to  obtain 
fix>in  these  companies  the  same  emoluments  which  he 
had  formerly  derived  from  the  exhibition  of  plays ;  but 
after  a  long  struggle,  and  after  having  brought  several 
actions  at  law  against  Sir  William  ]> Avenant,  Mr.  Bet- 
terton,  Mr.  Mohun,  and  others,  he  was  obliged  to  relin* 
<]uish  his  claims,  and  his  office  ceased  to  be  attended 
with  either  authority  or  profit.  It  received  its  death 
wound  from  a  grant  from  King  Charles  II.  under  the 
privy  signetj  August  21,  1660,  authorizing  Mr.  Thomas 
Killigrew,  one  of  the  grooms  of  his  majesty's  bed- 
chamber, and  Sir  William  D' Avenant,  to  erect  two  new 
playhouses  and  two  new  companies,  of  which  they  were 
to  have  the  regulation;  and  prohibiting  any  other 
theatrical  representation  in  London,  Westminster, 
or  the  suburbs,  but  those  exhibited  by  the  said  two 
companies. 

Mr.  Thomas  Betterton  having  been  a  great  admirer 
of  Shakspeare,  and  having  taken  the  trouble  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  this  [last]  century,  when  he  was  above  seventy 
years  of  age,  of  travelling  to  Stratford-upon-A^on  to 
collect  materials  for  Mr.  Kowe's  life  of  our  author,  is 
entitled  to  particular  notice  from  an  editor  of  his  works. 
Very  inaccurate  accounts  of  this  actor  have  been  giv^in 
the  Btographia  Britannica  and  several  other  books«  It  is 
observable,  that  biographical  writers  often  give  the  world 
long  dissertations  concerning  facts  and  dates,  when  the 
£stct  contested  might  at  once  be  ascertained  by  visiting 
a  ndghbouring  parish  church :  and  this  has  been  parti- 
cularly the  case  of  Mr  Betterton.  He  was  the  son  of 
Matthew  Betterton  (under-cook  to  King  Charles  the 
First)  and  was  baptized,  as  I  learn  from  the  renter  of 
St.  Margaret's  parish,  August  11,  1635.  He  could 
not  have  appeared  on  the  stage  in  1656,  as  has  been 
lusserted,  no  theatre  being  then  allowed.  His  first  ap- 
pearance was  at  the  Cockpit,  in  Drury  Lane,  in  Mr. 
Rfaodes's  company,  who  played  there  by  a  licence  in  the 
year  16^9,  when  Betterton  was  twenty-four  years  of  age* 
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He  married  Mrs.  Mary  Saunderson,  ah  actress,  who  had 
been  bred  by  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  some  time  in  the 
year  1663,  as  appears  by  the  Dramatis  Persorue  of  The 
Slighted  Maid^  printed  in  that  year*  From  a  paper  now 
before  me,  which  Sir  Henry  Herbert  has  entitled  a  Bre'-- 
viat  of  matters  to  be  proved  on  the  trial  of  an  action 
brought  by  him  against  Mr.  Betterton  in  1662,  I  find 
that  ne  continued  to  act  at  the  Cockpit  till  November, 

1660,  when  he  and  several  other  performers  entered  into 
articles  with  Sir  William  D'Avenant ;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  began  in  that  month  to  play  at  the  theatre 
in  Salisbury  Court,  icom  whence  after  some  time,  I  be- 
lieve, they  returned  to  the  Cockpit,  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  a  new  theatre  in  Portugal  Row,  near  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields* 

On  the  15th  of  Nov.  1660,  Sir  William  D'Avenant's 
company  began  to  act  under  these  articles  at  the  theatre 
in  Salisbury  Court,  at  which  house,  or  at  the  Cockpit, 
they  continued  to  pl^  till  March  or  April,  1662.  In 
October  1660,  Sir  Henry  Herbert  had  brought  an  ac-» 
tion  on  the  case  against  Mr.  Mohun  and  several  others 
of  Killigrew's  company,  which  was  tried  in  December, 

1661,  for  representing  plays  without  being  licensed  by 
him,  and  obtained  a  verdict  against  them.  Encouraged 
by  his  success  in  that  suit,  soon  after  D'Avenant's  com- 
pany opened  their  new  theatre  in  Portugal  Row,  he 
brought  a  similar  action  (May  6,  1662)  against  Mr. 
Betterton,  of  which  I  know  not  the  event  In  the  declar* 
ration  now  before  me,  it  is  stated  that  D'Avenant's  com- 
pany, between  the  15th  of  November,  1660,  and  the  6th 
of  May  1662,  produced  ten  new  plays,  and  100  revived 
plays ;  but  the  latter  number  being  the  usual  style  of 
declarations  at  law,  may  have  been  inserted  without 
a  strict  regard  to  the  fact. 

Sir  Henry  Herbert  likewise  brought  two  actions  on 
the  same  ground  against  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  in  one 
of  which  he  failed,  and  in  the  other  was  successful*  To 
put  an  end  to  the  contest.  Sir  William  in  June  1662 
besought  the  king  to  interfere. 

The  actors  who  had  performed  at  the  Red  Bull,  acted 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Killigrew  during  the  years 
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1660,  1661,  1662,  and  part  of  the  year  1663,  in  Gib- 
bon's tennis-court  in  Vere  Street,  near  Clare-market; 
during  which  time  a  new  theatre  was  built  for  them  in 
Drury  Lane,  to  which  thev  removed  in  April,  1669. 
Ill  the  list  of  their  stock-plays,  there  are  but  three  of 
Shakspeare. 

Downes  the  prompter  has  given  a  list  of  what  he  calls 
the  principal  old  stock-plays  acted  by  the  king's  servants, 
(which  tide  the  performers  under  Mr.  Killigrew  ac- 
quired,) between  the  time  of  the  Restoration  and  the 
junction  of  the  two  companies  in  1682;  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  only  plays  of  Shakspeare  performed  by 
them  in  that  period,  were  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I.  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  Othello^  and  Julius  Caesar. 
Mr.  Hart  represented  Othello,  Brutus,  and  Hotspur; 
Major  Mohun,  lago,  and  Cassius ;  and  Mr.  Cartwright, 
Falstaff.  Such  was  the  lamentable  taste  of  those  times, 
that  the  plays  of  Fletcher,  Johnson,  and  Shirley,  were 
much  oftener  exhibited  than  those  of  our  author. 

Sir  William  D'Avenant's  Company,  after  having 
played  for  some  time  at  the  Cockpit  in  Drury-Lane,  and 
at  Salisbury  Court,  removed  in  March  or  April  1662, 
to  a  new  tneatre  in  Portugal  Row,  near  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  Mr.  Betterton,  his  principal  actor,  we  are  told 
by  Downes,  was  admired  in  the  part  of  Pericles,  which 
he  frequently  performed  before  the  opening  bf  the  new 
theatre;  and  while  this  company  continued  to  act  in 
Portugal  Row,  they  represented  the  following  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  and  it  should  seem  those  only:  Macbeth 
and  The  Tempest^  altered  by  D'Avenant;  King  LiCar^ 
Hamlet^  King  Henry  the  Eighth^  Romeo  and  Juliet^  and 
Taoelfth-night.  In  Hamlet^  the  Prince  of  Denmark  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Betterton ;  the  Ghost,  by  Mr. 
Richards ;  Horatio,  by  Mr.  Harris :  the  Queen,  by  Mrs. 
Davenport;  and  Ophelia,  by  Mrs.  Saunderson.  In  jBo- 
meo  and  Juliet^  Romeo  was  represented  by  Mr.  Harris; 
Mercutio,  by  Mr.  Betterton ;  and  Juliet,  by  Mrs.  Saunder- 
son. Mr.  Betterton  in  Tvoelfth  Night  performed  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  and  ix^  Henry  the  Eighth^  the  King.  He  was 
without  doubt  also  the  performer  of  King  Lear.  Mrs. 
Saunderson  representee!  Catharine  in  Kir^  Henry  th^ 
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Eighth,  and  it  may  be  presumed,  Cordelia  and  Miranda. 
She  also  performed  Lady  Macbeth,  and  Mr.  Betterton, 
Macbeth. 

The  theatre  which  had  been  erected  in  Portugal  Row, 
being  found  too  small,  Sr  .William  D'Avenant  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  playhouse  in  Dorset  Garden,  near 
Dorset  Stairs,  which  however  he  did  not  live  to  see 
completed;  for  he  died  in  May,  1668,  and  it  was  not 
opened  till  1671. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1671,  D'Avenant^s  com- 
pany  removed  to  their  new  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens, 
which  was  opened  not  with  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays, 
but  with  Dryden's  comedy  called  Sir  Martin  MardU. 

Between  the  year  1671  and  1682,  when  the  King's 
and  the  Duke  of  York's  servants  united,  (about  which 
time  Charles  Hart,  the  principal  support  <rf  the  former 
company  died,)  King  Lear,  Timon  (^  Athens,  Macbeth, 
and  Tlie  Tempest,  were  the  only  plays  of  our  author  that 
were  exhibited  at  the  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens;  and 
the  three  latter  were  not  represented  in  their  original 
state,  but  as  altered  by  IVAvenant  and  Shadwell.  Be- 
tween 1682  and  1695,  when  Mr.  Congreve,.Mr.  Bet- 
terton, Mrs.  Barry,  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  obtained  a 
licence  to  open  a  new  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields ; 
Othello,  A  Midsummer^Night^s  Dream,  and  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  are  the  only  plays  of  Shakspeare  which 
Downes  the  prompter  mentions,  as  having  been  per- 
formed by  the  united  companies  :  A  Midsummer-Nights 
Dream  was  transformed  into  an  opera,  and  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  was  exhibited  as  altered  by  Lacy.  Dryden's 
Trdikis  and  Cressida,  however,  the  two  parts  of  King 
Henry  IV.^TiS}elfih  Night,  Macbeth,  King  Henry  VIU., 
Jtdim  CcBsar,  and  Hamlet,  were  without  doubt  some- 
times represented  in  the  same  period:  and  Tate  and 
Durfey  Airnished  the  scene  with  miserable  alterafionsof 
Coriolanus,  King  Richard  //.,  King  Lear,  and  Cymbe- 
line,^     Otway's  Caius  Marius,  which  was  produced  in 

^  King  Richard  IL  and  King  Lear  were  produced  by  Tate  in 
1681,^befQre  the  union  of  the  two  companies;  and  Coriobmus,  under 
the  title  of  The  Ingratitude  of  a  Commonwealth^  in  1682.  In  the 
same  year  appeared  Durfey's  alteration  of  CymheUne,  under  the  title 
of  The  Injured  Princess, 
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I68O9  usurped  the  place  of  our  poet^s  Romeo  and  Juliet 
fer  near  seyenty  years,  and  Lord  Lansdown's  Jem  ^ 
Venice  kept  possession  of  the  stage  from  the  time  of  its 
first  exhibition  in  1701,  to  the  year  1741.  Dryden's 
AH  for  Iawcj  from  1678  to  1759,  was  perforined  instead 
of  our  author's  Anthony  and  Cleopatra ;  and  D' Avenant's 
alteration  of  Macbeth  in  like  manner  was  preferred  to 
our  author's  tragedy,  from  its  first  exhibition  in  166S, 
for  near  eighty  years. 

In  the  year  1700  Gibber  produced  his  alteration  of 
King  JRichard  IIL  I  do  not  find  that  this  play,  which 
was  so  popular  in  Shakspeare's  time,  was  performed 
from  the  time  of  the  Restoration  to  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  play  with  Gibber's  alterations  wfc 
once  performed  at  Drury  Lane  in  1703,  and  lay  dor- 
mant from  that  time  to  the  28th  of  Jan.  1710,  when  it 
was  revived  at  the  Opera  House  in  the  H^market; 
since  which  time  it  has  been  represented,  I  believe, 
more  firequently  than  any  of  our  author's  dramas,  except 
Hamlet. 

On  April  23,  1704,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  by 
command  of  the  Queen,  was  performed  at  St.  James's, 
by  the  actors  of  both  houses,  and  afterwards  publickly 
represented  at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Lm  Fields, 
May  1 8,  in  the  same  year,  by  Mr.  Betterton's  company ; 
but  although  the  whole  force  of  his  company  was  exerted 
in  the  representation,  the  piece  had  so  little  success  that 
it  was  not  repeated  till  Nov.  3,  1720,  when  it  was  again 
revived  at  the  same  theatre,  and  afterwards  frequently 
performed. 

From  1709,  when  Mr.  Rowe  published  his  edition  of 
l^akspeare,  the  exhibition  of  his  plays  became  much 
more  frequent  than  before.  Between  that  time  and 
1740,  our  poet's  Hamlet^  Julius  Casar^  King  Henry  VIU.^ 
OtheUOy  King  Bichard  III.^  King  Lear^  and  die  two 
parts  of  Kif^  Henry  7F.,  were  very  frequently  exhibited. 
Still,  however,  such  was  the  wretched  taste  of  the 
audiences  of  those  days,  that  in  many  instances  the  con- 
temptil^e  alterations  of  his  pieces  were  preferred  to  the 
ori^nals.  Durfey's'  Injured  Princess,  which  had  not 
been   acted  from    1697, -was  again  revived   at  Drury 
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Lane,  October  5,  17 1 7»  and  afterwards  often  reptesented« 
Even  Ravenscroft's  JUtus  Andronicus^  in  which  all  the 
fitults  of  the  original  are  greatly  aggravated,  took  its 
turn  on  the  scene,  and  affer  an  intermission  of  fifteen 
years  was  revived  at  Drury  Lane  in  August,  1717,  and 
afterwards  frequently  performed  both  at  that  theatre  and 
the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  it  was  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time,  Dec  21,  1720.  Cariolanusj 
which  had  not  been  acted  for  twenty  years,  was  revived 
at  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Dec*  15,  1718; 
and  in  Dec  1719,  King  Richard  IL  was  revived  at  the 
same  theatre ;  but  probably  neither  of  tliese  plays  was 
then  represented  as  originally  written  by  Shskspeare,^ 
Measure  for  Measure,  which  had  not  been  acted,  I 
imagine,  from  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  theatres 
in  1642,  was  revived  at  the  same  theatre,  Dec.  8,  1720, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  Mr.  Quin  in  the  character 
of  .the  Duke,  which  he  firequently  performed  with  success 
in  that  and  the  following  years.  Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing, which  had  not  been  acted  for  thirty  years,  was 
revived  at  Lincoln's  Inn  FieWs,  Feb.  9.  1721 ;  but  after 
two  representations,  on  that  and  the  following  evenings 
was  laid  aside.  In  Dec  1 723,  King  Henry  F,  was  an- 
nounced for  representation,  "  on  Shakspeare's  foun- 
dation," and  performed  at  Drury  Lane  six  times  in  that 
month;  after  which  we  hear  of  it  no  more;  and  on 
Feb.  26,  1737,  King  John  was  revived  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. Neither  of  these  plays,  I  believe,  had  been  ex- 
hibited from  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  stage. — At 
the  same  theatre  our  poet's  second  part  of  King 
Henry  IV,  which  had  for  fifty  years  been  driven  from 
the  scene  by  the  play  which  Mr.  Betterton  substituted  in 
its  place,  resumed  its  station,  being  produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  Feb.  16,  17S8;  and  on  the  23d  of  the  same 
month  Shakspeare's  King  Henry  V.  was  performed  there 
as  originally  written,  after  an  interval,  if  the  theatrical 
advertisement  be  correct,  of  forty  years.     In  the  follow- 

«  In  the  theatrical  advertisement,  Feb.  6,  1738,  Jfiwg  Richard  H. 
(which  was  then  produced  at  Covent  Garden,)  was  said  not  to  have 
been  acted  for  forty  years. 
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ii^  March  the  same  company  once  exhibited  The  First 
Peart  &f  King  Henry  VL  for  the  first  time,  as  they  as- 
serted, for  fifty  years.^  As  you  like  it  was  amiounced 
for  representation  at  Drury  Lane,  December  20,  1740) 
as  not  having  been  acted  for  for^  years,  and  represented 
twenty-six  times  in  that  season.  At  Goodman's  Fields, 
Jan.  15,  1741,  The  Winter^s  Tale  was  annomiced,  as 
not  having  been  acted  for  one  hundred  years ;  but  was 
not  equally  successful,  being  only  performed  nine  times. 
At  Drury  Lane,  Feb.  14,  1741,  Tlie  Merchant  of  Venicey 
which,  I  believe,  had  not  been  acted  for  one  hundred 
years,  was  once  more  restored  to  tlie  scene  by  Mr. 
Macklin,  who  on  that  night  first  represented  Shylock ; 
a  part  which  for  near  fiffy  years  he  performed  with  un-^ 
rivalled  success.  In  the  following  month  the  company 
at  Goodman's  fields  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand 
a^inst  him  by  producing  JlPs  well  that  ends  wellj 
which,  they  asserted,  *^  had  not  been  acted  since  Shak- 
speare's  time."  But  the  ffreat  theatrical  event  of  this 
year  was  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Garrick  at  the  theatre 
in  Goodman's  Fields,  Oct.  9,  1741 ;  whose  good  taste 
led  him  to  study  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with  more  as- 
siduity than  any  of  his  priedecessors.  Since  that  time» 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Garrick's  admirable  performance 
of  many  of  his  principal  characters,  the  firequent  repre- 
sentation of  his  plays  in  nearly  their  original  state,  and 
above  all,  the  various  researches  which  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  illustrating  his  works, 
our  poet's  reputation  has  been  yearly  increasing,  and  is 
now  fixed  upon  a  basis,  which  neither  the  lapse  of  time 
nor  the  fluctuation  of  opinion  will  ever  be  able  to  shake. 
Here  therefore  I  conclude  this  imperfect  account  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  English  Stage. 

7  King  Henry  VI.  altered  from  Shakspeare  by  Theophilus  Gibber, 
was  pertormed  by  a  summer  company  at  Drury  Lane,  July  5,  17S5; 
but  It  met  with  no  success,  being  represented  only  once. 
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In  our  former  edition  of  this  work,  we  gave  the  order 
in  which  Mr.  Malone,  in  his  first  edition,  1 1  volumes, 
octavo,  1790,  supposed  the  plays  of  Shak^)eare  to  have 
been  written,  along  with  the  order  for  whidi  George 
Chalmers,  £dq.,  in  his  <<  Supplemental  Apolc^  for  the 
Believers  in  me  Shakspeare  Papers,''  contended,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Malone.  We  shall  now  reprint  both 
those  lists,  accompanied  by  a  new  chronolc^  brought 
forward  in  the  edition  of  Malone's  Shakspeare  edited  by 
ihe  late  Mr.  Boswell,  in  1821,  21  volumes,  octavo. 

jjjSS:  Chi™™.  «r5^ 

1.  The  Comedy  of  Errors 1593 1591 159S  . 

2,  Love's  Labour's  Lost 1594......1592......1594 

5.  Romeo  and  Juliet  •••• 1595 1592 1596 

4.  Henry  VI.  the  First  Part 1589......1595. 1589 

5.  Henry  VI.  the  Second  Part  ^ 1591 1595 1591 

6.  HeniT  VI.  the  Third  Part 1591 1595 1591 

7.  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  ...1595 1595 1591 

8.  Richard  III 1597 1595 1593 

9.  Richard  II 1597 1596 1593 

10.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 1601 1596 1601 

11.  Henry  IV.  the  First  Part 1597 1596 1597 

12.  Henry  IV.  the  Second  Part 1598 1597 1599 

:    13.  Hennr  V 1597 1597 1599 

14.  The  Merchant  of  Venice 1598 1597 1594 

15.  Hamlet..... 1596 1597 1600 

16.  Kins  John 1596 1598 1596* 

17.  A  Midsmnmer-Night's  Dream 1598 1598 1594 

18.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 1594 1598 1596 

19.  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 1598 1599 1606 

20.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  •••.«. 1600 1599 1600 

*  In  the  list  siven  in  Mr.  Malone's  last  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  295.,  no 
mention  is  maoe  of  King  John,  but  the  above  is  the  data  which  he 
assigns.  .- .. 
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^^'^'^t     rii.im*M      Malone, 
IrtBdit      C*»™«w-      id  Edit 

21-  As  You  Like  It 1600 1599 1599 

22.  Troilus  andCressida , 1602 1600 1602 

25.  Timon  of  Athens 1609 1601 1610 

24.  The  Winter^s  Tale 1604 1601 1611 

25.  Measure  for  Measure 1605 1604......1605 

26.  Lear k 1605 1605 1605 

27.  Cymbeline 1605 1606 1609 

28.  Macbeth 1606 1606 1606 

29.  JuliusCaesar 1607 1607 1607 

50.  Antony  and  Cleopatra 1608 1608 1608 

51.  Coriolanus 1610 1609 1610 

52.  The  Tempest 1612 1615 1611 

3S,  The  Twelfth  Night 1614 1615 1607 

54.  Henry  VIII 1601 1615 1605 

55.  Othello  1611 1614 1604 


Pericles  and  Titus  Andronicus  are  omitted  in  the 
above  lists  as  not  Shakspeare's,  although  inserted  in  all 
the  late  editions  of  his  plays. 
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AsATEy  to  depress,  sink,  subdue, 

iii.  219.;  vi.  135.  572. 
ABC-booky  a  catechism,  iv.  190. 
AlnecUi  servile  persons,  vi.  9. 
Ablcy  to  qualify  or  uphold,  viii. 

105. 
Abortive^  issuing  before  its  time, 

V.  425. 
Absolute f  highly  accomplished,  per- 
fect, vii.  514. 
Abused,  deceived,  vii.  250. 
Aby,  to  pay  dear  for,  ii.  330. 
i%#m,  abyss,  i.  10. 
Accuse,  accusation,  v.  399^ 
Achieve,  to  obtain,  v.  461. 
Acquittance,  requital,  viii.  513. 
Action,  direction  by  mute  si^s, 

ii.  153.;  charge  or  accusation, 

viii.  430. 
Action^4akin^,  litigious,  viii.  45. 
Additions,  titles  or  descriptions, 

iii.    254.    vi.    313.    322.    334. 

viii.  10.  45. 
Address,  to  make  ready,  L  252. 

ii.  383.  iii.  43. 
Addressed,  or  addrest,  ready,  ii. 

348.  V.  86.  175.  vii.  44.  494. 


Advance,  to  prefer,  to  raise  to 

honour,  vi.  412. 
Adversity,  contrariety,  vi.  560. 
Advertisement,     admonition,    ii. 

259. 
Advertising,  attentive,  ii.  183. 
Advice,  consideration,  discretion, 

thought,  i.  133.  ii.  187.  iii.  81. 

252.  324.  iv.  296.  vii.  242. 
Advise,  to  consider,  recollect,  viii. 

41. 
Advised,   not   precipitant,  cool, 

cautious,  iii.  24.  iv.  295.  v.  461. 

viii.  425. 
Afeard,  afraid,  i.  62. 
Ajfect,  love,  iL  380. 
Jyfection,  various  meanings  of,  ii. 

422.  iii.  417.  509. 
AjfecHoned,  afiected,  ii.  5Z. 
J^ections,    passions,    inordinate 

desires,  v.  88. 
Affeered,  confirmed,  iv.  151. 
iy£e(^  betrothed,  iii.  385. 
J^jmed,  joined  by  affinity,  vL  279. 

viii.  417.  461. 
Affrmt,  to  meet  or  &ce,  iii.  502. 

vii.  327.  viii.  320. 
Affy,  to  betroth  in  marriage,  v. 

426. 


*  In  a  few  cases,  instead  of  an  explanation,  the  reader  is  merely  referred 
to  where  the  word  occurs,  and  where  it  is  given  with  various  meanings  or 
conjectures. 
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Aglet-baby,  a  diminutiye  being, 

iii.  SSI. 
Agnize,  acknowledge,  confess,  viii. 

456. 
A'good,  in  good  earnest,  i.  171. 
Aiery,  the  nest  of  an  eagle  or 

hawk,  iv.  265.  yi.  S9. 
Aim,  /^ess,  encouragement,  sus- 
picion, i.  141.  180.  255.  viL  15. 

viii.  565.  428. 
Alder-Uefest,   beloved  above  all 

things,  V.  554. 
Ale,  a  merry  meeting,  i.  155. 
Allow,  to  approve,  i.  224.  ii.  8. 

iii.  419. 465.  v.  78.  vi.  156. 509. 

477.  viiL  52.  59. 
AUoutance,  approbation,  viii.  526. 

420. 
Amaze,  to  perplex  or  confuse, 

L  284.  iii.  106.  iv.  244. 254. 291. 

vi.  152. 
Amet-cce,  the  lowest  chance  of 

the  dice,  iii.  252. 
Amort,  sunk  and  dispirited, iii.  578. 
An,  as  if,  iL  294. 
Anchor,  anchoret,  ^.  554. 
Ancient,  an  enn^,  v.  45. 
Anight,  in  the  night,  iii.  1S5. 
Antwer,  retaliation,  vii.  556. 
Anihropophctgiman,  a  cannibal,  i. 

267., 
iln^^,*the  fool  of  the  old  farces, 

iv.  551. 
Antiquity,  old  age,  v.  20. 
Antra,  caves  and  dens,  viii.  452. 
Apparent,  seeming,  not  real,  iii. 

68. ;   heir-apparent,    or  next 

claimant,  iii.  418. 
Appeal,  to  accuse,  vii.  159. 
Appeared,  rendered  apparent,  vi. 

578. 
Apply,  to  attend  to,  consider,  y\. 

280. 
Appointment,  pr^>aration,  ii.  155. 

vi.  549. 
Apprehention,  opinion,  v.  285. 
Apprehennve,i!j^\c\i  to  understand, 

V.  84.  vii.  45. 
Approbation,  entry  on  probation, 

ii.  102.;  proof,  iii.  456.  vii.  251. 
Approof,  proof,  approbation,  iii. 

208. 


Approve,  to  justify,  iii.  52.;  to 
make  good,  to  establish,  viii. 
258. ;  to  recommend  to  appro- 
bation, 598. 

Approved,  felt,  experienced,  i. 
178.;  convicted  by  proof,  viii. 
461. 

Approver*,  persons  who  try,  vii. 
274. 

AqtuMnta,  strong  waters,  ii.  45. 

Arbitrate,  to  determine,  iv.  167. 

Arch,  chief,  viii.  42. 

Argentine,  silver,  vii.  547. 

Argier,  Algiers,  i.  21. 

Argones,  ships  of  great  burthen, 
galleons,  iii.  7. 

Argtment,  subject  for  convers- 
ation, evidence,  proof,  ii.  250. 
526.  iii.  157.  465.  iv.  411.  v. 
168.  vi.  424.    . 

Arm,tx>  take  up  in  the  arm8,vii.526. 

Aroint,  avaunt,  be  gone,  iv.  81. 

A'row,  successive^,  one  after 
another,  iv.  60. 

Art,  practice  as  distinguished  from 
theory,  V.  155.;  theory,  vii  72. 

Articulate,  to  enter  into  articles, 
vi.  517. 

Articulated,  exhibited  in  articles, 
iv.  472.^ 

Artificial,  ingenious,  artful,  ii.  525. 

As,  as  if,  ni.  516.  iv.  108. 

Aspect,  countenance,  iv.  20. 

Aspersion,  sprinkling,  i.  70. 

Assay,  test,  viii.  428. 

Assinego,  a  he-ass,  vi.  294. 

Assurance,  conveyance  or  deed, 
iii  576. 

Assured,  aiRanced,  iv.  56,  212. 

Astrin^er,  a  falconer,  iii.  285. 

Ates,  instigation,  from  Ate,  the 
mischievous  goddess  that  in- 
cites bloodsh^,  iL  450. 

Atomies,  minute  particles  discern- 
ible in  a  stream  of  sunshine 
that  breaks  into  a  darkened 
room,  iii.  146.;  atoms^  viii.  159. 

Atone,  to  reconcile,  iv.  285.  vL 
'  485.  592.  vii.  126.  248.  vui. 
504. 

Attasked,  rq>reh^nded,  corrected^ 
viiL  57. 
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Attended,  wailed  for,  v.  549.  vL 

319. 
Atteni,  attentive,  viii.  272. 
Attorwy,  deputation,  vi.  123. 
Attorneyship,     the     discretional 

agency  of  another,  v.  344. 
Attomied,  supplied  by  substitu- 
tion of  embassies,  iii.  410. 
AitribuHvey  that  whidi  attributes 

or  gives,  vi.  29d. 
Avaunt,  coatemptuous  dismission, 

vi,  182. 
Aoerringy  confinfiing^  vii.  352. 
Attdaeiout,  spirited,  animated,  ii. 

42$. 
Audrey,  a  corruption  of  Ethel- 

dreda,  iii.  152. 
Augurs,  auguries  or  prognostiea- 

tions,  iv.  135. 
Awkward,  adverse,  vii.  540. 
AuthenHci,  an  epithet  applied  to 

the  learned,  iii,  320. 
Avful,   reverend,  worship^*  i* 

157.  V*  74. 
Awleu,  not  produdng  awe,  vi.  53. 


B. 

Baceare,  stand  back,  give  place, 

iii.  341. 
Bale,  misery,  calamity,  vi.  4d4. 
Balrfui,^  baneful,  v.  940. 
Balkedy  bathed  or  piled  up,  iv. 

383. 
Ba!m,  the  oil  of  consecration,  iv. 

351. 
Band,  bond,  iv.  44.  279.  vii.  153. 
Bandog,  village  dog  or  mastiff,  v. 

373. 
Bank,  to  sail  along  the  banks,  iv. 

261. 
Bamnmg,  ciivsing,  y.  331. 
Banquet,  a  slight  refection,  a  de< 

sert,  iii.  395.  vii.  144. 
Bam,  cuises,  viii.  52. 
Bar,  barrier,  v.  231. 
Barbed,  caparisoned  in  a  warlike 

manner,  vi.  6. 
Barfid,  fiill  of  impediments,  ii.  15. 
Barm,  yeast,  ii.  297. 
Bam  or  baim,  a  child,  iii.  234. 

VOL.   I. 


Bamade,  a  kind  of  shell  fish,  i.  8 1 . 
Ba$e,  dishonoured,  vL  442. 
Bate,  a  rustic  game  called  prisoiv 

base,  vii.  354. 
Batet,  a  kind  of  dress  used  by 

knights  on  horseback,  vii.  48d. 
BaHUiks,  a  species  of  cannon,  iv. 

413. 

Basta,  Spanish,  'tia  enough,  iii. 

327. 
Bastard,  raisin  wine,  ii.  142.  iv. 

418. 
Bat,  a  club  or  staff,  viii.  108. 
Bate,  strife,  contention,  i.  205. 
Bate,  to  flutter  as  a  hawk,  iii.  37 1 . 
Batiet,  an  instrument   used  by 

washers  of  clothes,  iii.  125. 
Batten,  to  grow  fat,  viiL  348. 
Battle,  army,  vi.  24. 
Baxm,  brushwood,  iv.  446. 
Bawcock,  a  jolly  cock,  iii..  416. 
Bay,  the  space  between  the  m^n 

berans  of  a  roof,  ii.  115. 
Bay-window,  bow  wiudow,  one  in 

arecess,  ii.  71. 
Beak,  the  forecastle,  or  the  bolt- 
sprit,  i.  17. 
Beard,  to  oppose  in  «  hostile 

manner,  iv.  457.;  to  set  at  de- 
fiance, viii.  312. 
Bearing,  carriage,  demeanour,  iL 

211.  iii.  31. 
Bearing'cloth,  a  mantle  used  at 

christenings,  iii.  461. 
Beat,  in  falconry,  to  flutter,  v.  37e. 
Beating,    hammering,    dwelliii^ 

upon,  i.  93. 
Beaver,  helmet  in  gmieral,  v.  72. 

viii.  273. 
Beck,  a  salutation,  made  with  the 

head,  vi.  414. 
Becomed,  becoming,  viii  223. 
Beetle,  to  hang  over  the  base, 

viii.  283. 
Being,  abode,  vu.  254. 
Belongings,  endowments,  ii.  94. 
Be-mete,  be-measure,  iU.  381; 
Be-mmled,  be-draggled,  be-mired, 

iii.  zee. 
Bending,  unequal  to  the  weight, 

V.  242. 

Benefit,  beneficiary,  v.  341. 
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Bent,  the  utmost  degree  of  any 
passion,  ii.  251. 

Benumbed,  inflexible,  immove- 
able, vi.  303. 

Beshrewy  ill  befall,  ii.  308. 

Bett,  bravest,  v.  170. 

Bestowed,  left,  ii.  141.;  stowed 
or  lodged,  iv.  13. 

Bestraugkt,  distraoght  or  dis- 
tracted, iii.  316. 

Beteetu,  to  give,  to  pour  out,  ii. 
287. ;  to  permit  or  suffer,  viu. 
270. 

Beturay,  betray,  discover,  v.  476. 
viii.  44.  82. 

Bezonum,  a  term  of  reproach,  v. 
111.427. 

Bid,  to  invite,  iii.  181.  vii.  383.; 
to  pray,  iv.  96. 

Biding,  place,  abiding,  vii.  487. 

Bigging,  a  kind  of  cap,  v.  91. 

Bilberry,  the  whortleberry,  i.  278. 

Bilbo,  a  Spanish  blade  of  peculiar 
excellence,  i.  251. 

Bilboes,  a  species  of  fetters,  de- 
scribed, viii.  39^ 

BUI,  a  weapon  carried  by  watch- 
men, ii.  236.;  various  meanings 
of,  iii.  107.;  articles  of  accusa- 
tion, V.  289. 

BirdrboU,  a  species  of  arrow,  ii.l  94. 

Bisson,  blind,  vi.  522.  viii.  315. 

Blank,  the  white  mark  at  which 
an  arrow  is  shot,  viii.  1 1. 556. 

Blast,  burst,  viii.  379. 

Blear,  to  decdye,  iii.  394. 

Blench,  to  start  o£^  ii.  169.  iii. 
424.  vi.  266,  viii.  318. 

Blent,  blended,  mixed,  ii,  22,  iii.  56. 

BUndnvonn,  the  slow-worm,  ii. 
306. 

BUstered,  pufied  out  like  blisters, 
vi.  162. 

Blood,  ancestry,  iv.  283.;  high 
spirits,  true  metal,  V.  314.;  pas- 
sions, natural  propensities^  vi. 
305.  450. 

Blood-boUered,  daubed  with  Uood, 
iv.  145. 

Btoum,  puffed  or  swollen,  vii.  229. 
547.  viii.  97. 

Blows,  swells,  vii.  192. 


Blunt,  stupid,  insensible,  v.  SS9. 
Board,  to  accost,  to  address,  viii. 

304. 
Bobb,  to  trick,  to  make  a  fool  of, 

viii.  520. 
Bodged,  boggled,  made  bungling 

work,  V.  484. 
Bodkin,  a  small  dagger,  viii.  321. 
J9o/</,  confident,  iit,382.{  to  em- 
bolden, viii.  115. 
J9o/ineM,  confidence,  ii.  159/ 
Bolted,  sifted,  refined,  v.  1564 
Boltmg'hutch,  tlte  Tcceptacle  in 

which  the  meal  is  bolted,  iv. 430. 
Bombard,  or  bumbard,  a  barrel,  L 

47.  iv.  430.  vi.  249. 
Bombast,  the  stuffing  of  clothes, 

iv.  426. 
Bona^obas,  strumpets,  v.  58. 
Bond,  bounden  dut^,  vii.  116. 
Bony,  or  Bonny,  different  mean- 
ings of,  iii.  121. 
Book,  paper  of  conditions^  iv. 

442.  444. 
Boot,    profit,  advantage,   some- 
thing over  and  above,  ii.  126. 

iii.  493.  ^.  99.  viii.  130* 
Bore,  demeaned,  v.  490. 
Bore,  the  caliber  of  a  gun,  the 

capacity  of  the  barrel,  viii.  373. 
Bores,  stabs  or  wounds,  vi.  149. 
Bosky,  woody,  i.  73. 
Bosom,  wish,  heart's  desire,  ii.  1 66. 
Bots,  worms  in  the  stomach  of  a 

horse,  iv.  403.  vii.  486. 
Bourn,  boundary,  rivulet,  iii.  417. 

vi.  315.  vii.  98.  viii.  79.  101. 
Bow,  yoke,  iii.  1 54. 
Brace,  armour  for  the  arm,  vii. 

487.;  state  of  defence,  viii.  428. 
Brack,  various  meanings  of,  iiL 

310.  vi.  296.  viii.  29. 
Braid,  crafitv  or  deceitful,  iii.  269. 
Brake,  a  thicket,  fiirze-bush,  ii. 

109.  314.  V.  514. 
Brave,  to  make  fine  or  splendid, 

iii.  381.  vi.  130. 
Bravery,  showy  dress,  ii.  102.  iii. 

122. 
Brawl,  a  kind  of  dance,  ii.  390. 
Breach  of  the  sea,  breaking  of  the 

sea,  ii  25, 
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Breasty  voice,  ii.  29. ;  surface,  vi. 

458. 
Breathy  breathing,  vi.  508.  552. ; 

voice,  461. 
Breaihcy  to  utter,  vi«  440. 
Breathed,    inured    by    constant 

practice,  vi.  595. 
Breathmgy  complimentary,  iiL  87. 
Breeched,  various  meanings  of, 

iv.  115. 
Breeohmgy  liable  to  school-boy 

punishment,  iii.  55S, 
Bridal,  the  nuptial  feast,  viiL  494. 
Brief,  a  short  account,  letter,  or 

enumeration,  ii.  546.  iiL  236. 

iv.  196.  468. 
Bring,  to  attend  or  accompany, 

V.  158.  ' 

Brize,  the  gad  or  horse-dy,  vi. 

280.  vii  169. 
Broached,  spitted,  transfixed,  v. 

227.  vii.  425. 
Brock,  a  badger,  ii.  42. . 
Broke,  to  deal  with  a  pander,  iii. 

256. 
Broken,  toothless,  iii.  25  K 
Broker,  a  matchmaker,  a  procur- 
ess or  pimp,  L  1 10.  viU.  279. 
Brooch,  an  ornameiital  buckle,  H. 

448. 
Brooched,  adorned   as    with    a 

brooch,  vii.  208. 
Brotherhoods,  confraternities  or 

corporations,  vL  285. 
Brow,  height,  v.  464. 
j9roii^^,thenameofasect,ii  51. 
BruU,  noise,  report,  v.  552.  vL 

478. 
Bruited,  reported  with  clamour, 

iv.  171.  V.  280. 
Brush,  detrition,  decay,  v.  465. 
Buckle,  to  bend,  to  yield  to  pres- 
sure, V.  12. 
Bugs,  bugbears,  terrors,  iii.  536. 

V.  560.  vii.  555. 
Bulk,  the  body,  vi.  54. 
Bumlfard,    See  Bombard. 
Bunting,  a  bird  outwardly  like  a 

skylark,  iii.  242. 
Burgonet,  a  kind  of  helmet,  v. 

458.  vii.  117. 
Burst,  broken,  iii.  510.  567. 


I  Bwry,  to  conced,  to  keep  secret, 

iv.  555. 
I  Bush,  the  sign  of  a  publick«house, 

iii.  192. 
^i«Ay,woody,iv.470.  SeeJ?o*Ay. 
But,  only,  iii.  297. 452.   viii.  104.; 

unless,  iii.  554.  585.;  except, 

iv.  217.  vii.  172. 
BuiUshaft,  an  arrow  to  shoot  at 

butts  with,  ii.  580. 
Buxom,   obedient,    under   good 

command,  v.  181. 
By,  according  to,  iii.  214.;  by 

means  of,  iv.  505. 
B^rlakin,  by  our  ladykin  or  little 

lady,].  65.  ii.  512. 

c. 

Caddis,  a  narrow  worsted  galloon, 
iii.  477.  iv.  417. 

Cade,  a  barrel,  v.  429. 

Cadent,  falling,  viii.  55. 

Cage,  a  prison,  v.  450. 

Cenn'coloured,  yellow,  i.  205. 

Cof/i^  various  meanings  of,iv.  28  7. 

Calculate,  to  foretell  or  prophesy, 

.    vii.  20. 

CaUver,  a  species  of  musket,  v.  65. 

CaU,  to  visit,  viL  115. 

Cailet,  a  lewd  woman,  viii.  511. 

Calling,  appellation,  iii.  110. 

Calm,  qualm,  V.  41. 

Canary,  a  sprightly  nimble  dance, 
ii.  590.  iu.  222. 

Candle-^waisters,  those  who  dt  up 
all  night  to  drink,  iL  259. 

Canker,  the  dog-rose,  iv.  598. 

Canstkk,  candlestick,  iv.  459. 

Cantel  or  Cantle,  a  corner  or  piece 
of  any  thing,  iv.  458.  vii.  168. 

Cantons,  cantos,  ii.  2Z. 

Canvas,  to  sif^,  v.  265. 

Canvas^Umber,  a  sailor  who  climbs 
to  adjust  the  sails,  vii.  518. 

Cap,  the  top,  the  principal,  vi.  465. 

Cap,  to  salute  by  takmg  off  the 
cap,  viii.  415. 

Capable,  perceptible,  iii.  158. ;  in- 
telligent, quick  of  apprehen- 
sion, vi.  62.  535.    viii.  550.; 
ample,  capacious,  486. 
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CapUulate,  to  make  head,  h.  448. 
CapoHj  metaphor  for  a  letter,  ii. 

398. 
Capricioutf  lascivious,  iii«  152. 
CapHouSy  capacious  or  recipient, 

lii.  316. 
Caradk,  a  ship  of  great  bulk,  viii. 

425. 
Carbonadoed,  scotched  like  meat 

for  the  gridiron,  iii.  284.  iv.  48 1 . 
Card,  perhaps  a  sea^chart,  iv.  82. 
Care,  to  make  provision  to  take 

care,  vii.  472. 
Carf,  inclination,  viii.  210. 
Careires,  the  motion  of  a  horse, 

i.  195. 
CarAran^^, necklace  or  chain,iv.  26. 
Carl,  clown  or  husbandman,  vii. 

332, 
Carlot,  peasant,  iii.  161. 
Carper,  a  critic,  vi.  459. 
CarpeUcomideration,  explanation 

of,  ii.  62. 
Carriage,  import,  viii.  261. 
Carried,  conducted  or  managed, 

vi.  14^* 
Carry,  to  prevail  over,  vi.  381. 
Cart,  a  chariot,  viii.  332, 
Case,  contemptuously  for  skin,  ii. 

80.;  outside-garb,  126. 
Case,  to  strip  n&ed,  iii.  260. 
Casques,  helmets,  v.  129. 
Cassock,  a  horseman's  great-coat, 

iii.  275. 
Cast,  to  empty,  as  a  pond,  ii.  156.; 

to  dismiss,  or  reject,  viii.  421. 

454.  463. 
Cast,  cast  up,  reckoned,  v.  100. 
CasMUan,  an  opprobrious  term,  i. 

228. 
Casiiliano  vulgo,  a  cant  term,  of 

contempt,  ii.  10. 
CcUaian,  some  kind  of  sharper, 

1.  214. 
Catling,  a  small  lute-string  made 

of  catgut,  vi.  335,  viii.  233. 
Cavaleroes,  airy,  gay  fellows,  v. 

109. 
Caviare,  a  delicacy  made  of  the 

roe  of  sturgeon,  viii.  313. 
CauteUms,  insidious,  cautious,  vi. 

574.  vii.  28. 


Cea$e,  deotose,  die,  iii.  296. ;  to 

stop,  vi.  415. 
CeiMure,  judgment,  opinion,  i.  109. 

iii.  430.  V.  278.  368.  vi.  51.  viii. 

118.  277.  540. 
Censure,  to  judge,  v.  354. 
OTtfurec^,  sentenced,  ii.  107.;  esti- 
mated, iv.  204. 
Centuries,  companies  of  an  hun- 
dred men  each,  vi.  513. 
Ceremonies,  honorary  ornaments, 

tokens  of  respect,  vii.  7. 
Ceremonious,  superstitious,  vi.  58. 
Certes,  certainly,  in  truth,  i.  65. 

ii.  407.  iv.  51.  viii.  416. 
Cess,  measure,  iv.  403. 
Chace,  a  term  at  tennis,  203. 
Chair,  throne,  vi.  129. 
Chamber,  ancient  name  for  Lon- 
don, vi.  56. 
Chamber,  a  species  of  great  gun, 

V.  42.  vi.  166. 
Chamberers,  men  of  intrigue,  viii. 

480. 
Champion,  an  open  country,  ii.  43. 
Chance,  fortune,  vii.  170.  222. 
Changeling,  a  child  changed,  iii. 

461. 
Channel,  a  kennel,  ▼.  501 . 
Character,  description,  iii,  459.; 

hand-writing,  viii.  42. 
Chardcter,    to    write,    to    infix 

strongly,  viii.  277. 
Character^,  the  matter  with  which 

letters  are  made,  i.  279. 
Chares,  task-work,  vii.  210. 
Charge,  to  put  to  expence,  L  22S. 
Charge,  commission,  employment, 

vi.  435. 
ChargC'house,  the  free-school,  ii. 

424. 
Chariest,  most  cautious,  viii.  276. 
Chariness,  caution,  i.  213. 
Charitable,  dear,  endearing,  vi.  408. 
Charles^ s-wain,  the  constellation 

called  the  Bear,  iv.  403; 
Chameco,  a  sort  of  sweet  wine,  v. 

388. 
Charter,  a  privil^e,  vi.  515. 
ChasUiy,  vows  of,  explained,  i. 

164. 
Chaudron,  entrails,  iv.  140. 
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CkeateTj  escheatour,  an  officer  in 
the  exchequer,  i.  203. ;  a  game- 
ster, V.  45. 

Cheeky  command,  controul,  vii. 
288. 

Check,  to  object  to,  to  rebuke,  viii. 
376.  421. 

Checks,  probably  for  ethicks,  iii. 
521. 

Cheer,  countenance,  iL  322.  354. 
iii.  60. 

Cherry-pit,  a  play  with  cherry- 
stones, ii.  58. 

Chewril,  soft  or  kid  leather,  ii.  45. 
vi.  183.  viii.  182. 

Chew,  to  ruminate,  consider,  vii. 
13. 

Chewet,  a  noisy  chattering  bird, 
iv.  471. 

Chide,  to  resound,  to  echo,  to 
scold,  to  be  clamorous,  v.  165. 
vi.  208.  280.  vii.  71. 

Chiding,  sound,  ii.  339. 

Chiding,  noisy,  vii.  504. 

Child,  a  female  infant,  iii.  460. 

ChUding,  unseasonably  pregnant, 
ii.  300. 

Chopin,  a  high  shoe  or  clog,  viii. 
312. 

Chough,  a  bird  of  the  daw  kind, 
i.  43.  ii.  319.  viii.  396. 

Christom,  the  white  cloth  put  on 
a  new  baptised  child,  y.  159. 

ChrystaU,  eves,  v.  160. 

CMuck,  chicken,  a  term  of  endear- 
ment, ii.  425. 

Chuff,  rich,  avaricious,  iv.  410. 

Cicatrice,  the  scar  of  a  wound, 
iii.  158. 

Circumstance,  detail  of  an  argu- 
ment, vi.  329.;  circumlocution, 
viii.  415. 

Cttal,  recital,  iv.  477. 

ate,  to  incite,  i.  128.;  to  show, 
to  prove,  iiL  917. 

Civil,  grave  or  solemn,  iii.  142. 
V.  141.  viii.  198. 

CvdU,  human  creature,  any  thing 
human,  vii.  304. 

C/!ticA:-</»^,  a  beggar's-dish,  ii.  146. 

Claw,  to  flatter,  ii.  204.  404. 

Clear,  pure,  blameless,  innocent. 


i.  67.;   quite,  fully,  perfectly^ 

iv.  9.  vii.  19. 
Clearest,  purest,  freest  from  evil, 

viii.  102. 
Clear  story,  a  species  of  windows 

in  a  church,  &c.  ii.  71. 
Cleave,  to  unite  with  closely,  i.  77. 
Clerkly,  like  a  scholar,  i.  1 21 .  268. 
Cliff,  a  key  in  musick,  vi.  364. 
dirig,  to  shrink  or  shrivel  up,  iv. 

169. 
Clinquant,  glittering,  shining,  vi. 

144. 
Clip,  to  embrace,  to  infold,  iii. 

510.  iv.  259.  vi.  585.  viL  194. 

229. 
Closely,  secretly,  privately,  iv.  239. 

vi.  91. 
Chut,  the  white  mark  at  which 

archers  take  aim,  ii.  401 .  y.  59. 

viii.  103. 
Clown,  a  licensed  jester  in  &milies, 

iii.  209.211. 
C2ubs,  a  popular  cry  on  a  street 

quarrel,  iii.  180.  viii.  144. 
Clutched,  grasped,  vi.  569. 
Coach'feUow,  one  who  draws  with 

a  confederate,  i.  217. 
Coasting,  conciliatory,  inviting,  vi. 

351. 
Cobhaf,  a  crusty,  uneven  loaf,  vi. 

294. 
Cock,  cock-boat,  viii.  100. 
Cockle,  a  weed,  vi.  549. 
Cockled,  inshelled  like  a  cockle, 

ii.  420. 
Cock-shut'time,  twilight,  vi.  122. 
Codling,  anciently  an  immature 

apple,  ii.  20. 
Coffin,  the  cavity  of  a  raised  pie^ 

viL  447. 
Cog,  to  falsify,  to  lie,  to  defraud^ 

ii.  434.  vi.  380. 
Cognizance,  the  badge  or  token^ 

vii.  278. 
Coigne,  corner,  iv.  96.  vii.  501. 
Coil,  bustle,  stir,  ii.  272.  viii.  321. 
Co^,  naked,  iii.  201. 
Collect,  to  assemble  by  observa* 

tion,  V.  395. 
Collection,  corollary,  consequence, 

vii.  360.  viii.  563. 
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ColUed,  bladk,  smutted  with  coal, 

.    ii.  287.  viii.  461. 

Collier,  formerly  a  term  of  the 
highest  reproach,  ii.  58. 

Colour,  pretence,  vii.  282. 

Colour aole,  specious,  ii.  407. 

Colours,  appearances,  ii.  407. ;  de- 
ceits, v.  281. 

Colt,  to  fool,  to  tri(^  iv.  408. 

Co-mar^,  a  joint  bargain,  Tiii.  261. 

Combinate,  betrothed,  ii.  141. 

Combine,  to  bind,  iii.  189. 

Combined,  bound  by  agreement, 
ii.  166. 

Comforting,  aiding,  iii.  442. 

Commence,  to  give  a  beginning, 

V.  85. 

Commended,  committed,  iii.  454. 
CommitHon,  authority,  power,  viii. 

290. 
CommodUy,  interest,   profit,  iv. 

215.  V.  22. 
Commonly,  a  comedy,  iii.  320. 
Compact,    made  up  of,  iii.  130. 

iv.  52. 
Companion,  fellow,  iii.  299.  iv.  51. 

VI.  581.  vii.  72.  264.  viii.  512. 

Company,  companion,  iii.  270. 

Comparative,  a  dealer  in  compari- 
sons, iv.  446. 

Compare,  comparison,  vi.  524. 

Compassed,  round,  iii.  581. 

Compassionate,  plaintive,  iv.  294. 

CQtnpetitors,  confederates  or  asso- 

•  elates,  i.  156.  ii.  70.  585.  vii. 
112.  147. 

Complements^s^eomiplishmexits,  ii 
570.  V.  156. 

Complexion,  humour,  viii.  281. 

Comply,  to  compliment,  viii.  510. 
400. 

Compose,  to  come  to  a  composi- 
tion, vii.  122. 

Composition,  contract  or  bargain, 
ii.  178.;  consistency,  concord- 
ancy,  viii.  427. 

Composture,  composition,  com- 
post, vi.  467. 

Comptible,  submissive,  ii.  20. 

Con,  to  know,  iii.  274. 

Conceit,  fanciful  conception, 
thought,  iv.  45.  228.  Vl.  71. 
vii.  504.  viii.  190.  550. 


Concent,  connected  harmchiy  in 
general,  v.  140. 

Conclusion,  determination,  resolu- 
tion, vii.  208. 

Conclusions,  experiments,  iii.  27. 
vii.  229.  255.  viii.  353.  486. 

Concupy,  concupiscence,  vi.  570. 

Condition,  temper,  character,  qua- 
lities, i.  149.  iii.  16.  111.  275. 
401.  V.  196.  250.  259.  vi.  102. 
vii.  564.  viii.  95.  451.  503.;  art, 
vi.  596. ;  vocations  or  inclina- 
tions, vi.  456.  vii.  32. 

Condolement,  sorrow,  viii.  268. 

Conduct,  conductor,  i.  95.  iv.  549. 
V.  595.  viii.  195.  248. 

Coney-catched,  deceived,  cheated, 
iii.  595. 

Coney-catcher,  a  cheat  or  sharper, 
i.  195. 

Confession,  profession,  vi.  289. 

Conject,  conjecture,  viii.  475. 

Conjecture,  suspicion,  ii.  248. 

Confound,  to  destroy,  iv.  11.  vii. 
155.248.;  to  expend,  to  con- 
sume, yi.  510.  vu.  99.  548. 

Confounded,^orTi  or  wasted,v.  168. 

Consent,  to  agree,  v.  24, 

Consent,  conspiracy,  ii.  442.;  will, 
iv.  104.;  assent,  287.;  united 
voice,  vi.  476. 

Consigned,  sealed,  vi.  545. 

Consist,  to  stand  upon,  viL  480. 

Consort,  company,  1.  158. 

Consort,  to  keep  company  with, 
viii.  245. 

Constancy,  consistency,  stability, 
ii.  346. 

Constant,  firm,  determined,  viii.  7. 
114. 

Constantly,  certainly,  without 
fluctuation,  ii.  152. 

Contemptible,  contemptuous^  ii. 
224. 

Continent,  the  thins  which  con- 
tains, vii.  205.  viii.  68.  362. 

Continents,  banks  of  rivers,  ii. 
299. 

Continuate,  uninterrupted,  viii. 
495. 

Contraction^  marriage  contract, 
viii.  547. 

Contrarious,  different,  ii.  153. 
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Contrive,  to  spend  and  wear  out, 
iii.  558. 

Controly  to  confute,  i.  29. 

Convent,  to  serve  or  agree,  ii. 
87. 

Conventedy  cited,  summonedy  ii. 
176.  vi.252, 

Conversationy  familiar  intercourse, 
vi.  74. ;  conduct,,  behaviour, 
vii  144.  481. 

Converse,  interchange,  ii.  45S. 

Converston,  change  of  condition, 
iv.  190. 

Converlite,  convert,  iv.  256. 

Convey,  to  perform  slight  of  hand, 
iv.  555, ;  to  manage  artfully,  viii. 
21. 

Conveyance,  theft,  fraud,  v.  261. 
530. 

Convince,  to  overpower,  subdue, 
convict  iv.  101.  155.  vi.  301. 
vii.  250.  475. 

Convicted,  overpowered,  baffled, 
iv.  229. 

Conxive,  to  feast,  vi.  359. 

Cope,  to  encounter,  to  engage, 
lii.  120.  vi.  156. 

Cope,  covering,  vii.  533. 

Copped,  rising  to  a  cop,  or  head, 
vii.  469. 

Copy,  theme,  iv.  57. 

Coragio,  an  exclamation  of  en- 
couragement, i.  94. 

Corinthian,  a  wenoher,  iv.  416. 

Corky,  dry,  withered,  husky,  viii. 
83. 

Comers,  bye-places,  ii.  166. 

Corollary,  surplus,  i.  71. 

Coronet,  a  crown,  v.  340. 

Corrig&le,  corrected,  vii.  204. 

Costard,  the  head,  ii.  392.  vi.  37. 
viii.  108. 

Coster-monger,  meanly  merce- 
nary, V.  19.- 

Cote,  to  overtake,  viii.  308. 

Cofed,  quoted,  observed,  or  re- 
garded, ii.  411. 

Cotsale,  Cotswood  in  Gloucester- 
shire, i.  192. 

Covered,  hollow,  iii.  156. 

Count,  to  make  account,  to  reckon 
upon,  viii.  396. 


Count  Confoct,  a  specious  noble- 
man, ii.  25lk 
Couhtenance,  false  appearance,  hy- 
pocrisy, ii.  175. 
^Counterfeit,  a  likeness,  a  portrait, 

iii.  54.  vi.  474. 
Counterpoints,   counterpanes,  iii'. 

350. 
County,  count,  earl,  ii.  24.  265. 

iii.  262.  viii.  214. 
Cousin,    meaning   of,   in    Shak- 

speare's  time,  vi.  47. 
Cower,   to  sink,  by  bending  the 

hams,  vii.  523. 
Cowl-staff,  a  staff  for  carrying  a 

large  tub,  i.  241. 
Coy,  to  soothe  or  stroke,  ii.  555. 
Coyed,  condescended  unwillingly, 

vi.  598. 
CoystrU,  a  coward  cock,  ii.  10^.; 

a  mean  or  drunken  fellow,  vii. 

555. 
Cozier,  a  tailor  or  botcher,  ii.  31. 
Crahy  a  wild  apple,  ii.  297. 
Crack,  dissolution,  iv.  144^ 
Crack,  a  boy  or  child,  v.  58* ;  a 

boy-child,  vi.  505. 
CrafAs,  windings,  vi.  495. 
Grants,  chants,  viii.  389. 
Crare,  a  small  trading  vessel,  vii. 

318. 
Craven,  a  degenerate,   dispirited 

cock,  iii.  346. 
Craven,  mean,  cowardly,  v.  307. ; 

to  make  cowardly,  vii.  294.  viii. 

361. 
Create,  compounded  or  made  up, 

V.  152. 
Credent,  creditable,  ii.  168.;  cre- 
dible, iii.  417. 
Credit,  Bcconnt,  information,  ii. 

74.;  credulity,  iv.  32. 
Credit,  a  great  light  set  upon  a. 

beacon,  iv.  455. 
Cressive,  increasing,  v.  133. 
Crest,  the  top,  the  height,  ii.  417. 
Crestless,  those  who  have  no  right 

to  arms,  v.  283. 
Crisp,  curiing,  winding,  i.  75.  iv. 

396.;  curled,  bent,  hollow,  vi^ 

458. 
Critic^  cynic,  ii.  414.  vi.  369^ 
m  4 
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Crkiealy  oeniorious,  viiL  447. 
Crone,  an  old  worn«out  woman, 

ill.  442. 
Crosses,  money  stamped  with  a 

cross,  ii.  ^76.  iii.  1S4. 
Crow,  to  exult  over,  viii.  407. 
Crouhkeeper,  a  scar&crow,  viii. 

103. 
Crown,  to  conclude,  vi.  5^5. 
Crowned,  dignified,  adorned,  vi. 

424. 
Crownet,  last  purpose,  viL  199. 
Cry,  a  troop  or  pack,  vL  571. 595. 

viii.  337. 
Cue,  in  stf^e  cant,  the  last  words 

of  the  preceding  speech,  ii.  31 5. 

vi.  70.  viii.  317.    ^ 
Cidsses,  armour  for  the  thig^  iv. 

461. 
CuUion,  a  despicable  fellow,  iii. 

373. 
Cunning,  sagacity,  knowledge,  ii. 

159.  iii.  323.  viL  507.  viii.  472. 
Curb,  to  bend  or  truckle,  viii.  351 . 
Curfew,  origin  of  the  term,  viii. 

227. 
Curiosity,  finical  delicacy,  vi.  463. 

viii.  18.;  scrupulousness  or  cap- 

tiousness,  viii.  5. 
Curious,  scrupulous,  iiL  384.  viL 

154. 
Cur^^  ostentatiously  dressed,  viii. 

426. 
Currents,  occurrences,  iv.  413. 
Cursed,  under  the  influence  of  a 

malediction,  vi.  376. 
Curst,  petulant,  crabbed,  ii.  52.; 

shrewdish   or  mischievous,  ii. 

328*  iii.  461.;  severe,  harsh, 

vehemently  angry,  viii.  42. 
Curstness,  ill-humour,  vii.  123. 
Curtail,  a  cur  of  little  value,  i.  2 1 3. 
Curtal,  a  docked  horse,  iii.  231. 
Curtle-ax,  or  cutlace,  a  broad- 
sword, iiL  1 1 6. 
Ctutard-iojffin,  the  crust  of  a  cus- 
tard or  pie,  iii.  380.  - 
Customer,  a  common  woman,  iii. 

300.  viii.  501. 
Cut,  a  horse,  ii.  34. 
Cyprus,  a  transparent  stu£  ii.  49. 


Di^  or  dof,  to  do  off,  to  pfut 

aside,  ii.  224.  261.  viL  188. 
Dqlly,  to  play  or  trifle,  u.  36. 
Damn,  condemn,  vii.  63. 
Danger,  reach  or  controul,  iii.  75. 
Dam,  wet,  rotten,  iv.  403. 
Danskers,  natives  of  Denmark, 

viii.  292. 
Dare,  to  challenge  or  incite,  Ii. 

168. 
Dark-house,VL  house  made  gkKNliy 

by  discontent,  ni.  240. 
DarhSng,  in  the  dark,  iL  309.  vii. 

208. 
Disrrmgn,  to  arrange^  put  in  or- 
der, V.  498. 
Daub,  to  disguise,  viiL  89. 
Daubery,  falsehood  and  imposi- 
tion, L  261. 
Day-bed,  a  couch,  ii.  40.  vi.  60. 
Day-light,  broad  day,  u.  43. 
Day-woman,  dairy-maid,  ii.  379. 
Dear,  dearest,  various  meaning  of, 

iL  381.  iv.  448.  vi.  372.  479. 

viii.  96.  271.  431. 
Deam,  lonely,  solitary,  viL  501. 
Death-tokem,  spots  appearing  on 

those  infect^  by  the  pl^d, 

vi.  310. 
Deboshed,  debauched,  i.  58. 
Decay,  misfortunes,  viii.  129. 
DeceivaUe,  deceptions,  ii.  74. 
Deck,  various  meanings  of,  i.  15. 

V.  557* 
Decline,  to  run  through  from  first 

to  last,  vi.  100.  306. 
Declined,  the  fallen,  vi.  SS6>. 
Deem,  opinion,  surmise,  vi.  945« 
Defeat,  destruction,  viiL  317. 
Defeatures,  features,  change  of 

features  for  the  worse,  iv.  18. 

65. 
Defence,  art  of  fencing,  iii.  154. 

viiL  377. 
Defend,  to  forbid,  viii.  437. 
Defensible,  furnishing  the  means 

of  defence,  V.  39. 
Defiance,  refusal,  ii.  138. 
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Deformed^  deQ^rmingy  iy.  65. 

Deftly^  dexterously,  with  adroit- 
ness, IT.  142. 

Defyy  to  refuse,  to  disdain,  iv. 
230. 457. 

Degrees,  steps,  vii.  24. 

Dday,  to  let  slip^  yL  51 1^ 

Dew^riUy  merits,  vi.  499.  viiL  424. 

Deimte,  to  gran^  vi.  106. 

Demurelv,  solemnly,  vii.  197. 

Denay,  denial,  ii.  38. 

Demed,  disbelieved  or  contemned, 
iii.  224. 

Denier,  the  twelfth  part  of  a 
French  sous,  vi.  19. 

i>»ioto?nfn^  indications  or  dis- 
coveries, viii.  474. 

Deny,  to  refuse,  iv.  308. 

Depart,  to  part,  ii.  385.  iv.  212. 

Departing,  separation,  v.  512. 

Depend,  to  be  in  service,  viii.  34. 

Deprive,  to  disinherit,  viii.  18. 

Deracinate,  to  force  up  by  the 
roots,  V.  232.  vi.  282. 

Derogate,  d^raded,  blasted,  viii. 

Descant,  a  term  in  music,  L  1 12. 
Desert,  merit,  i.  128. 
Deserved,  deserving,  yi.  559. 
Design,  to  mark  out,  iv.  285. 
Despatdied,  berd't,  viiL  267. 
Desperate,  bold,  adventurous,  viii. 

209. 
Detected,  charged  or  guilty,  ii. 

146. 
Detemaned,  ended,  v.  93.  321. 

vi.  609. 
DUfble,  an  instrument  used  by 

gardeners,  iii.  473. 
Dick,  dit  or  do  it,  vi.  408. 
Dickon,  familiarly  for  lUchard,  vi. 

151. 
Die,  gaming,  iii.  466. 
JDt^,  regimen,  i.  118.  vi.  10. 
Diet,  to  oblige  to  fast,  iii.  298. 
Diffused,  extravagant,  irregular, 

V.  232.  vi.  J14. 
Digress,  to  deviate  from  the  right, 

iii.  359.  iv.  566. 
Digression,  transigression,  ii.  378. 
Dint,  impression,  vii.  59. 
i)irec<io«,  judgment,  skill,  vi.  120. 


Disable,  to  undervakie,  iii.  164. 
Disappointed,   unprepared,    viii. 

287. 
Disclose,  to  hatch,  viii.  391 . 
Discontenting,   discontented,  iii. 

489. 
Discontents,  malcontents,  vii.  1 1 4. 
Discourse,  reason,  ii.  74. 
Disdained,  disdainful,  iv.  399. 
Disease,    uneasiness,  discontent, 

V.  286. 
Diseases,  sayinss,  iii.  186. 
Disgrace,  hardwip,  injury,  vi.  492. 
DisUmns,  unpaints,  obliterates,  m 

202. 
Dispark,  to  destroy  a  park,  iv. 

325. 
Disponge,  discharge  as  a  sponge, 

vii.  196. 
Dispose,  to  make  terms,  to  settle 

matters,  vii.  206. 
Disposition,  frame,  viiL  283. 
Disputable,  disputatious,  iii.  12&. 
Dispute,  to  talk  over,  viii.  204. 
Dissemble,  to  gloss  over,  vL  42. 
Dissembling,    putting    dissimilar 

things  together,  vi.  6. 
Distaste,  to  corrupt,  to  change  to 

a  worse  state,  vi.  501. 
Distemper,  intoxication,  v.  153. 

viii.  419. 
Distemperature,  perturbation,  ii. 

300. 
Distempered,  ruffled,  out  of  hu- 
mour, iv.  250. 
Distractions,  detachments,  sepa- 
rate bodies,  vii.  167. 
Distraught,  distracted,  viii.  226. 
Diverted,  turned  out  o^  the  course 

of  nature,  iii.  122. 
Dividable,  divided,  vL  285. 
Division,  the  pauses  or  parts  of 

musiod  composition,  viii.  212.. 
Divulged,  spoken  of,  ii.  25. 
Doctrine,  skill,  iii.  218. 
Doff,  see  Daf. 
Dole,  lot,  allowance,  i.  246.  iii. 

418.  iv.  410. 
Dolphin,  the  Dauphin  of  France, 

ill.  230. 
Don,  to  do  on,  to  put  on,  vii.  120. 
378.  viii.  385. 
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Ihme,  expended)  consumed,   y. 

316.  538. 

Dotant,  dotard,  vi.  603. 

Double f  fuU'of  duplicit3r,  iii.  90. 

Doubt,  to  fear,  vi,  553. 

Dout,  to  do  out,  extinguish,  v. 
303.  viii.  281. 

Dowie,  a  feather,  i.  67. 

Down-gyvedj  banking  down  like 
what  confines  the  fetters  round 
the  ancles,  viii.  295. 

Drab,  whoring,  iii.  466. 

Drattghty  the  jakes,  vi.  474. 

2>ra«m,  embowelled,  exenterated, 
vii.  343. 

Dread,  epithet  applied  to  kings, 
vi.  60. 

Drew,  assembled,  iv.  261. 

Dribbling,  a  term  of  contempt,  ii. 
102. 

Drive,  to  fly  with  impetuosity, 
vii.  396. 

Drollery,  a  show  performed  by 
puppets,  i.  64. 

Drttgs,  drudges,  vi.  461. 

Drumble,  to  act  lazily  and  stu- 
pidly, i.  241. 

Dry,  thirsty,  L  13. 

Dtu^dame,  due  ad  me,  bring  him 
to  me,  iii.  129. 

Dudgeon,  the  handle  of  a  dagger, 
iv.  105. 

Due,  to  endue,  to  deck,  to  grace, 
V.  314. 

Dull,  melancholy,  gentle,  sooth- 
ing, V.  90. 

Dull,  to  render  callous,  insensible, 
V.  161. 

Dullard,  a  person  stupidly  uncon- 
cerned, vii.  354. 

Dump,  a  mournful  elegy,  i.  155. 
viii.  232. 

Dup,  to  do  up,  to  lift  up,  viii.  365. 


E. 

Ea^er,  sour,  sharp,  harsh,  v.  512. 

xviii.  380. 
Eanlings,  lambs  just  dropt,  iii.  1 9. 
Ear,  to  plough,  iii.  210.  iv.  333, 

vii.  114. 


Easy,  slight,  inconsiderable,  vw 
60J. 

Eche,  to  eke  out,-  viL  501. 

Ecstacy,  alienation  of  mind,  mad- 
ness, i.  69..  iv.  126.  viii.  324. 

JBlffecU,  v^kcts,  or  affections,  ii. 
133,;  actions,  deeds  efiGected, 
viii.  350. 

Eftest,  deftest,  readiest,  ii.  257. 

Egypt,  a  gypsey,  ii.  345. 

Eld,  old  time,  or  persons,  i.  264. 
ii.  134. 

Element,  initiation,  previous  prac- 
tice, vi.  145. 

Embossed,  inclosed,  swollen,  pufiy, 
iii.  260.  310.  iv.  455.  vi.  479. 
vii.  201.  viii.  61. 

Embowelled,  exhausted,  iii.  218. 

Embraced,  indulged  in,  iii.  42. 

Eminence,  high  honours,  iv.  126. 

Empery,  dominion,  sovereign 
command,  v.  142.  vii.  260. 

Emulation,  rivalry,  envy,  factious 
contention,  V.  317.  vi.  304. 496. 

Emulous,  jealous  of  higher  au- 
thority, vi.  312. 

Encave,  to  hide,  viii.  499. 

Enfeoff,  to  invest  with  possession, 
IV.  446. 

Engine,  instrument  of  war,  mi- 
litary machine,  the  rack,  L  38. 
viii.  34.  514. 

Engross,  to  fatten,  to  pamper,  vL 
80. 

JS«^roM7iien^,accumulations,v.93. 

Enkindle,  to  stimulate,  iv.  86. 

Enmew,  to  coop  up,  ii.  136. 

Ensconce,  to  protect  as  with  a 
fort,  i.  218. 

Enseamed,  greasy,  viii.  349. 

EnsMeld,  shielded,  ii.  129. 

Entertain,  to  retain  in  service, 
i.  202.  vii.  91. 

Entertainment,  the  pay  of  an  army, 
^.  579.;  admission  to  office, 
viii.  480. 

Entrcatments,  the  objects  of  en- 
treaty, viii.  279. 

Envy,  hatred  or  malice,  iii.  67.  v. 
312.  390.  529.  vi.  567.  vii.  29. 

Ephesian,  a  cant  term  for  a  toper, 
i.  267.  V.  37. 
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Eqtdpage,  stolen  goods,  i;  317. 

MrewhUcy  just  now,  ii.  400. 

Erring^  wandering,  viit.  264,  440. 

Escotedy  pfiid,  viii.  509. 

Etil,  various  meaningsof,  Tui.  99 1 . 

Esperancey  the  motto  of  the 
Percy  family,  ir.  414..  478. 

Etpials,  spies,  y.  265,  viii.  320. 

Essential,  existent,  real,  viii.  445. 

Estimate^  price,  vL  594.  571. 

Esttmationy  conjecture,  iv.  402. 

Eteme,  eternal,  iv.  127. 

Everiy  calm,  equable,  temperate, 
vii.  28.;  equal,  fellow,  viii. 
582. 

Ev^,  to  act  up  to,  iii.  209. 

Examined,  questioned,  doubted, 
iii.  255. 

Excrement,  the  beard,  ii.  425. 
iii.  55.  ' 

Excrements,  the  hair,  nails,  fea-, 
thers  of  birds,  ftc.  viii.  550. 

Execute,  to  employ,  to  put  to 
use,  vi.  582. 

Execution,  employment  or  exer- 
cise, viii.  488. 

Executors,  executioners,  v.  141. 

Exempt,  excluded,  v.  585. 

Exercise,  exhortation,  lecture,  or 
confession,  vi.  67. 

Exhale,  hale  or  lug  out,  v.  147. 

Exhibition,  allowance,  i.  116.  vii. 
260.  viii.  18. 

Exigent,  end,  v.  285. 

Exorcist,  a  person  who  can  raise 
spirits,  iii.  501.  v.  572.  vii.  Z5. 
521. 

Expect,  expectation,  vi.  281. 

Expedient,  expeditious,  iii.  158. 
iv.  195.  500.  582.  v.  405.  vii. 
107. 

Expiate,  fully  completed,  vi.  69. 

Expostulate,  to  enquire  or  discuss, 
viii.  500. 

Exposture,  exposure,  vi.  574. 

Express,  to  reveal,  ii.  25. 

Expulsed,  expelled,  v.  502. 

ExsuJUcate,  contemptible,,  abo- 
minable, viii.  477. 

Extend,  to  seize,  vii.  104. 

Extent,  in  law,  violence  in  gene- 
ral, ii.  69.  iii.  158. 


Extern,  outward,  viii.  418. 

ExHrped,  rooted  out,  v.  502. 

Extracting,  that  which  draws 
away  from  every  thing  but  its 
own  object,  ii.  84. 

Extravagant,  wandering,  viii.  451 . 

EMremes,  extravagance  of  con- 
duct, extremities,  iii.  470.  v. 
508. 

Eyases,  young  nestlings,  viii.  509. 

Eyas-rhuskety  infant  liUiputian, 
i.  257. 

Eycy  a  small  shade  of  colour,  i.  54. 

EyliadMy  glances,  looks,  i.  202. 
See  OeSiads. 

Eyne,  eyes,  ii.  291. 


Face,  to  carry  a  foolish  appear- 
ance, V.  355. 
Faced,  turned  up  with  facings, 

iii.  581. 
Facinorus,  wicked,  iii.  250. 
JFVic/,  guilt,  iii.  451. 
Factious,  active,  vii.  22. 
Faculties,  medicinal  virtues,  iiL 

217.;  office,  exercise  of  power, 

iv.  98. 
Fadge,  to  suit  or  fit,  ii.  27. 426. 
Fading,  the  burthen  of  a  song, 

iii.  477. 
Fain,  fond,  v.  576. 
Fmr,    beauty,    complexion,   iii. 

141.;  fairness,  iv.  81. 
Fmr-betrothed,  fairiy  contracted, 

honourably  affianced,  vii.  552. 
jPo^A,  fidelity,  vi.  175. 
Faithjul,  not  an  infidel,  vi.  52. 
Faithfully,  fervently,  vi.  450. 
Faitors,  traitors,  rascals,  v.  45. 
FaU,  to  let  fall,  to  drop,  vi.  125. 

viii.  505. 
Fall,  an  ebb,  vi.  425. 
False,  to  make  false,  vii.  270. 
Falsely,    dishonestly,  -treacher* 

ousiy,  ii.  567.  vi.  549. 
Falsing,  falsifying,  iv.  22. 
Familiar,  a  daemon,  v.  445. 
Fancy,  love,  ii.  288.  541.  iii.  52* 

159.  487.  V.  533, 
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Fanc^f-frecy  exenipl  from  the 
power  of  love,  ii  502. 

Famgy  to  seize  or  gripe,  vi.  452. 

Fangedf  possessed  of  fangs,  viii. 
953. 

Fan#,ancient,de8cdptionof,i.^  1 8. 

FantasHealy  creatures  oi  faBcy, 
iv.  84. 

Fap^  drunk,  i.  195. 

FoTy  extensively,  vii.  236. 

Farced,  stuffed,  v.  201. 

Fashions  J  farcens  or  farcy,  iii.  35S, 

Fast,  determined,  fixed,  viii.  7. 

Fat,  dull,  ii.  78. 

Faie,  an  action  predetermined  by 
fate,  vi.  439. 

Favour,  countenance,  features, 
ii.  55,  155.  160.  289.  iii.  510. 
iv.  95.  350.  vii.  26.  348.  516. 
viii.  53,  84.  388.  493. ;  indul- 
gence, pardon,  iv.  88. ;  appear- 
ance, V.  232. 

Fear,  the  object  of  fear,  iii.  229. ; 
danger,  v.  11. 

Fear,  to  intimidate,  iii.  396.  v. 
90.  97.  532.  viL  140.  viii.  426. 

Feared,  frightened,  v.  140. 

Fearful,  timorous,  formidable,  1. 
30.  iii.  22.  9,5, 

Feat,  ready,  dexterous,  vii.  348. 

Feat,  an  exploit,  vii.  S^B, 

Feated,  formed,  made  neat,  vii. 
237. 

Feature,  beautjr  in  general,  vi.  6.; 
cast  and  make  of  the  fiice,  vii. 
139. 

Federary,  a  confederate,  iii.  432. 

Fee^riif,  a  peculiar  sorrow,  iv. 
157. 

Feeder,  an  eater,  a  servant,  vii. 
179. 

Feere  or  Pheere,  a  companion,  a 
husband,  vii.  421.  464. 

Feet,  footing,  viii.  eS, 

Fell,  skin,  iv.  168.  viii.  119. 

Fell-feats,  savage  practices,  v.  1 74. 

FeUow,  companion,  i.  56.  ii.  57. 

Fence,  the  art  of  or  skill  in  de- 
fence, i.  198.  ii.  261.  V.  578. 

Feodary,  an  accomplice,  a  con- 
federate, vii.  285. 

Fester,  to  corrupt,  viii.  226. 


Fettmately,  hastilv,  ii.  390. 
Festival  terms,  splendid  phraseo* 

logr,  ii.  270. 
jFV^,Tetched,  v.  391. 
Few,  in  short,  in  few  words,  iii. 

^50, 
^tco,  afig,  i.  201. 
Fielded,  in  the  field  of  battle,  vi. 

505. 
Fierce,  proud,  hasty,  vi.  145. 450.; 

vehement,  itipid,  vii.  358. 
Fig,  to  insult,  v.  112. 
Fights,  clothes  hung  round  a  ship 

to  conceal  the  men  from  the 

enem]^,  i.  221. 
File,  a  list,  iv.  123.  vi.  146. 
Filed,  defiled,  iv.  1 2 1 . 
FUed,  gone  an  equal  pace  with, 

vi.  207. 
FUls,  the  shafts,  vi.  320. 
Filths,  common  sewers,  vi.  448. 
Fine,  the  conclusion,  ii.  200. 
FtTte,  full  of  finesse,  artful,  iii.  299. 
Fine,  to  make  showy,  or  specious, 

V.  137. 
Fineless,  boundless,  endless,  viii. 

476. 
Ftrago  fi)r  Virago,  ii.  62. 
FirC'drake,  will-o'the-wisp,*  or  a 

fire-work,  vi.  248. 
Fire-mew,   bren-new,  new   from 

the  forge,  ii.  371. 
Firk,  to  chastise,  v.  213* 
First,  noblest,  most  eminent,  vL 

574. 
Fit,  various  meanings  o^  vi.  313. 
Fitchew,  a  polecat,  vi.  362. 
Fitly,  exactly,  vi.  495. 
Fives,  a  distemper  in  horses,  uL 

^58. 
Flap^rago^i,  a  small  inflammable 

substance,  which  topers  swal- 
low in  a  glass  of  wine,  ii.  423. 

iii.  460. 
Flapjacks,  pan-cakes,  vii.  485. 
Flask,  a  soldier^s  powder-horn,  ii. 

448. 
Flatness,  lowness,  depth,  iii.  453. 
Flaw,  a  sudden  violent  gust  of 

wind,  V.  405.  vi.  608.  vii.  505. 

viii.  389. 
Flayed,  stripped,  iii.  493. 
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Flecked,epottedf  dappled,  streak- 
ed, viii.  176. 

Fleet,  to  float,  vii.  182. 

Fleeting,  inconstant,  vii.  225. 

FleshmerUf  first  act  of  military 
service,  viii.  49. 

Flewedy  having  the  flews  or  chaps 
of  a  hound,  ii.  329. 

FhckerinSi  fluttering  like  the  mo- 
tion Ota  flame,  viii  48. 

Flighty  a  sort  of  shooting,  ii.  194. 

Floumh,  ornament,  ii.  154. 

Flotey  wave,  i.  1 9, 

F^tuht  mature,  ripe,  vi.  481.  vii. 

114. 
Foeman,  an  enemy  in  war,  v.  65. 
Foin,  to  thrust  in  fencing,  i.  228. 

ii.  261.  viii.  108. 
Foizon*  plenty,  i.  38.  74.  ii.  106. 

iv.  1 53,  vii.  145. 
Folfy^  depravity  of  mind,   viii. 

531. 
Fondf  foolish,  or  prized  by  folly, 
ii.  122.  174.  329.  iii.  61.   121. 
31 1.  V.  279. 395.  497.  vi.  574. 
Fonder,  more  weak  or  foolish, 

vi.  265. 
Fondli/,  foolishly,  y.  80. 497. 
Fools*  zanies,  description  of,ii.l7. 
Foot-cloth,  a  housing  covering  the 
body  of  the  horse,  and  almost 
reaching  to  the  ground,  v.  441. 
vi.  72. 
For,  for  that,  since,  because,  L 
145.  iii.  255.  473.  iv.  124.  213. 
300.  vi.  49.  604.  vii.  308.  315. 
Forbidy  under  interdiction,  iv.  82. 
Force,  power,  iii.  43. 
Force,  to  enforce,  to  urge,  vi.  201. 

562. 
Force,  to  stufl^  vi.  312. 
Forced,  false,  iii.  443. 
Fordid,  destroyed,  viii.  128. 296. 
Fordo,  to  undo,  to  destroy,  viii. 

389. 
Foredone,  overcome,  ii,  357. 
ForeJFended,  prohibited,  forbidden, 

viii.  114. 
Foreign,  employed  in  foreign  em* 

bastdes,  vi.  181. 
Forepast,  already  had,  iii.  294. 


Fore-shw,  to  be  dilatory,  to  loi- 
ter, v.  504. 
Forestall,  to^veyent  by  anticipa- 
tion, vii.  300. 
Forgetive,  inventive,  imaginative. 

V.  84. 
Forked,  horned,  iii.  419. 
Formal,  not  out  of  form,  ii.  42. ; 
regular,    sensible,    iv.  58.    vi. 
59.;   in  form,   in    shape,   vii. 
136. 
Fortner,  foremost,  vii.  81. 
Forspent,  wasted,  exhausted,  v.  8. 
Forspoke,   contradicted,    spoken 

against,  vii.  164. 
Forthcoming,  in  custody,  v.  382. 
Forweariedy  worn  out,  iv.201. 
Foul,  homeJy,  not  fair,  iii.  153. 
jFbx,  a  cant  word  for  a  sword,  v. 

211. 
Foxsfap,  mean  cunning,  vi.  576. 
FrampM,    peevish,    fretful,    or 

cross,  i.  220. 
Frank,  a  sty,  v.  36.  vi.31. 
Frankliny  a  little  gentleman  or 
freeholder,   iii.   513.    iv.  405. 
vii.  286. 
Free,  artless,  free  from  art,  ii.  36.; 

generous,  183. 
Fret,  the  stop  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment, which  regulates  the  vi- 
bration of  the  string,  iii.  544. 
Friendy  a  lover,  a  term  applicable 
to  both  sexes,  ii.  209.  440.;  a 
paramour,  vii.  174. 
Friend,  friendship,  iii.  505. 
Friend,  to  befnend,  iv.  150. 
Fr^pertf,  a  shop  whereold  clothes 

were  sold,  i.  80. 
Frize,  a  cloth  made  in  Wales, 

i.  282. 
Frotn,  in  opposition  to,  viii.  420. 
Fronted,  opposed,  vii.  124. 
Frontier,  forehead,  iv.  393. 
Frontlet,  a  forehead  cloth,  viii.  31. 
Frothy  a  trick  played  with  beer, 
'    explained,  i.  201. 
Ffushy  to  break  or  bruise,  vi. 

382. 
Frustrate,  frustrated,  i.  65.  vii. 
211. 
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FtdfiUing,  ailipg  ^1  there  be  n6 
room  for  more,  vi.  S62. 

Fully  complete,  viii.  443. 

FuUanu,  loaded  dice,  i.  903. 

Fullest,  most  complete  and  per- 
fect, vii.  178. 

Fumiter,  fumitory,  viii.  96, 

Funmhedy  dress^,  iii.  192. 


a 

Gabardme,  a  loose  felt  cloak,  i.  48. 
Gad,  a  pointed  instrument,  vii. 

421.  viii.  18. 
Gadding,  derivation  of  the  term, 

viiL  223. 
(rotn-giving,  misgiving,  viii.  401. 
Gmntay,  to  unsay,  deny,  contra- 
dict, v.  565.  vi.  189. 
GaUy  way  or  steps,  ii.  558.  viii. 

266. 
GalUardyBXi  ancient  dance,  v.  143. 
GalUatteSy  a  species  of  gallies,  iii. 

351. 
Gallowgkuses,  heavy  armed  foot, 

iv.  78.  V.  447. 
GaUowy  to  scare  or  friffhten,viiL67. 
Gallymawfyy  a  medley,  i.  213. 

iii.  482. 
Game,  sport,  jest,  ii.  291. 
Gamester,  a  frolicksome  person, 

iii.  102.  352.;   a  wanton,  vii. 

532. 
Gaping,  shouting,  or  roaring,  vi. 

246.    . 
GarboUs,  commotion,  stir,  vii.  110. 
Garish,  gBXkdy,  showy,  viii.  198. 
Gamer,  to  treasure  up,  viii.  509. 
Crosted,  frightened,  viii.  42. 
Gaudy,  a  festival  day,  vii.  182. 
Gawds,  baubles,  toys,  ii.  284. 34 1 . 

iv.  227. 
Gaze,  attention,  vi.  501. 
Gear,  a  general  word  for  things 

or  matters,  v.  397. 
Geek,  a  fool,  ii.  86.  vii.  339. 
General,  generality,  ii.  127. 
General,  compendious,  vi.  425. 
Generation,  children,  viii.  10. 
Generosity,  high  birth,  vi.  496. 
Generous,  most  nMe^  iL  170. 


Gen^lUy,  urbanity,  ii.  369. 
Gentle,  noble,  high-minded,  i.  .70.; 

belonging  to  gentry,  iii  426.; 

V.  214.;  vii.  311. 
Gentry,  complaisance,  viiL  297. 
German,  a-km,  viii.  399. 
Germins,  seeds  begun  to  sprout, 

iv.  142. 
Gest,  a  stage  or  journey,  iii.  413. 
6i^,  a  cat,  viii.  355. 
Gifts,  endowments,  iii.  324. 
Giglot,  a  wanton  wench,  ii.  182. 

V.  324.  vii  282. 
Gilder,  a  coin  valued  at  U,6d,  or 

2s.,  iv.  38. 
Gilt,  gilding,  iv.  312.  v.  210. ;  gol- 
den money,  v.  146. 
Ginvmal,  a  ring  or  engine,  y,205. 

257. 
Cring,2k^BfjRg,i,259. 
Gird,  a  sarcasm  or  gibe,  iii.  397. 

V.  15.  vi.  499.;  emotion,  v.  295. 
Gleek,  to  joke  or  scoff,  to  b^uile, 

ii.  317.  V.  230.;  origin  of  the 

term,  viii.  232. 
Glimmering,  faintly  illuminated  by 

the  stars,  ii.  298. 
Gloze,  to  expound,  to  comment 

uppn,  v.  136.  vi.  302. 
Glut,  to  englut  or  swallow  up,  i,  7. 
Gnarled,  knotted,  ii.  121. 
Good-deed,  indeed,  in  very  deed, 

hi.  413. 
Good-den,  good  evening,  iv.  190. 
Good-life,  of  a  moral  or  jovial 

turn,  ii.  29. 
Goodjer,  gougere,  morbus  galli- 

cus,  L  208.  viii.  119. 
GorbelUed,  fat  and  corpulent,  iv. 

410. 
Gossips,  tattling  women  who  at- 
tend lyings-in,  i.  149. 
Gossomer,  the  white  cobweb-like 

exhalations  that  fly  about  in 

hot  sunny  weather,  viiL  101. 

190. 
Government,  evenness  of  temper, 

decency  of  manners,  v.  488. 
Gourds,  a  species  of  dice,  i.  203. 
Gouts,  drops,  iv.  105. 
Grace,  acceptableness,  favour^  ii. 

309. 
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t^accy  to  bless^  to  make  happy, 

vi.  105. 
Graciout,  grac^l,  lovdy,  i.  152. 

ii.  248.  iv.  331.  vi.  526. 
Grained,  furrowed,  like  the  grain 

of  wood)  iv.  65, ;  died  in  grain 

or  indented,  viii.  J49. 
Gramet^cyy   grand  mercy,   great 

thanks,  vii.  423. 
Grange,  the  farm-house  of  a  mo- 
nastery, ii.  142.;  other  mean- 
ings and  origin,  yiii.  419. 
GratiUUy,  gratuity,  ii.  29. 
Gratulaie,  gratifying)  acceptable, 

ii.  188. 
Grave,  to  entomb,  vi.  457« 
Graves,  or  greaves,  armour  for 

the  legs,  V.  70. 
Greasili/,  grossly,  ii.  401. 
Greek,  a  bawd,  or  pander,  ii.  68. 
Green,  unripe^  not  fulJy  formed, 

viii.  451. 
Greenltf,tLwkwaxd[y,  unskilfully,  v. 

235.  viii.  566, 
Greets,  pleases,  vii.  526. 
Grirf,  pain,  grievances,  iv.  394. 

466.  V.  70.  vii.  66,  126. 
Griefs,  grievances,  wrongs,  i.  182. 
Grievances,    sorrows,    sorrowful 

afiecdons,  i.  165. 
Grieve,  to  lament  for,  vii.  475.  ^ 
Grise,  a  step,  ii.  49.  vi.  452.  viii. 

435. 
(rrow/jf,  palpably,  v.  155. 
GratmeUin^s,  the  frequenters  of 

the  pit  in  the  playhouse,  viii. 

326. 
Groufing,  accruing,  iv.  38. 
Guard,  defence,  ii.  104. 
Guard,  to  fringe  or  lace,  iv.  240. 

V.  69. 
Guarded,    ornamented,    ii.  201. 

iii.  29. 
Guards,  badges  of  dignity,  ii.  136. 
Guerdon,  reward,  ii.  272.  395. 
Guerdoned,  rewarded,  v.  551. 
Chttled,  treacherous,  iii.  65. 
Chdnea^-ken,  a  prostitute,  viii.  439. 
Gules,  red,  a  term  in  heraldry, 

viii.  313. 
Gu^,  the  swallow,  the  throat, 

iv.  140. 


Gun^tones,  caAdon4Mlls,  v,  144. 
Gurnet,  a  fish  resembling  a  piper, 

iv.  462. 
Gust,  taste,  iii.  420.  |  rashness^  vi. 

441. 
Gyve,  to  catch,  to  shackle,  viiL  448. 
Gyves,  shackles,  iv.  463. 


H. 

Hack,  to  become  cheap  and  vul- 
gar, i.  211. 

Haggard,  a  species  of  hawk,  ii.  47. 
m.  371. 

Haggard,  wild,  viii.  480. 

Hair,  complexion  or  character, 
iv.  459. 

Hailowmas,  ceremonies  at,  i.  118. 
iv.  358.  390. 

Hamnly,  accidentally,  iii.  385.; 
fortunately,  vi.  224. 

Happy,  accomplished,  vii.  297. 

Hardiwent,  bravery,  stoutness,  iv. 
396. 

Hariot^s,  wild  mustard,  viii.  97. 

Harlot,  a  cheat,  iv.  62. 

Harp,  to  touch  on  a  pasdon,  iv. 
143. 

Harrow,  to  conquer,  to  subdue^ 
viii.  259. 

Harry,  to  use  roughly,  to  harrass, 
vii.  157. 

Having,  estate  or  fortune,  pro- 
motion, i.  236.  iii  128.  150. 
496.  iv.84.vi.  182.;  allowance 
of  expence,  viii.  519. 

Haviour,  behaviour,  vii.  291. 

Haught,  haughty,  iv.  555, 

Haughty,  high,  elevated,  v.  287. 
304.  307.  494. 

Haunt,  company,  viii.  556. 

Hay,  a  term  in  the  fencing-school, 
viii.  180. 

Head,  the  source,  the  fountain, 
iii.  215. 

Head,  body  of  forces,  iv.  402. 468. 
V.  152.  vi.  553. 

Heart,  the  most  valuable  or  pre- 
cious part,  vi.  153. 

JTea^,  heated,  ii.  6. 

Heat,y\o\eacit  ofresentment,  v.  8 1 . 
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Heawf^  sloWy  iL  357.  ^ 

H^tenofiy  henbane,  viii,  286. 

Heftedy  heaved,  viii.  58. 

HefUy  heayings,  iii.  431. 

HeUy  an  obscure  dungeon  in  a  pri- 
son, iy.  45. 

Helmed,  steered  through,  ii.  147. 

Hence,  henceforward,  v.  1 1 6. 

Henchman,  a  page  of  honour,  ii. 
300. 

Hent,  seized  or  taken  possession 
of,  ii.  170.  iii.470,  viii.  344. 

Hereby,  as  it  may  happen,  ii.  379. 

Hermiti,  beadsmen,  iv.  97. 

Hest,  behest,  command,  i.  54. 

High-fantastical,  fantastical  to  the 
height,  ii.  5. 

High-repented,  repented  to  the 
utmost,  iii.  291. 

Hight,  called,  ii.  350.  371. 

HUding,  a  paltry  cowardly  fellow, 
iii.  257.  339.  v.  9.  204.  vii.  272. 

ISnt,  suggestion^  circumstance, 
i.  14.  32. 

Hiren,  a  harlot,  v.  45. 

Hii^  often  used  for  its^  v.  89. 

Hit,  to  agree,  viii.  17. . 

Holh-nob,  origin  of,  ii.63. 

Hoist,  hoisted,  viii.  353. 

Hold,  to  esteem,  viiL  441. 

Holla,  a  term  of  the  manege,  iii. 
146. 

^o/^,faithful,  ii.  183. 

Home,  completely,  in  full  extent, 
iiL  289. 

Honest,  chaste,  viii.  313. 

Honesty,  liberality,  vi  427, 

Honey-stalks,  clover  flowers,  vii. 
435. 

Honour,  |u:quired  reputation,  iii. 
207. 

Hoop,  a  measure,  v.  430. 

Hope,  to  expect,  vii  121. 

Horologe,  clock,  viii.  458. 

Hox,  to  ham^fltring,  iiL  421. 

HvU,  to  drive  to  and  fro  upon 
the  water,  without  sails  or  rud* 
der,  ii.21.  vi.  193. 

Humoroits,  chargeable,  v.  87. ;  hu- 
mid, moist,  viii.  169. 

Hungry,  sterile,  unproliiic,  vi.  607. 

Hunt^ounter,  base  tyke,  worth- 
less dog,  V,  17. 


HunU^,  various  meaoiogs  of, 

viii.  211. 
Hurly,  noise,  v.  54. 
Hurtling,  merry  with  impetuosity, 

iii.  175.  vii.  36. 
Husbandry,  thrift,  frugaU^,  iv. 

103.  vi.  269.  vii.  507.  viii.  277. 
Huswife,  a  jilt,  v.  230. 

I. 

Ice^ook,  a  brook  of  icy  qualities 

in  Spain,  viii.  536. 
rfecks,'m  faith,  iii. 416. 
Ignomy,    ignominy,  ii.  130.   vii. 

426. 
m-inhahUed,  ill-lodged,  iiL  152. 
lU-wirtured,  ill-educated,  v.  3^2. 
Imof/Bs,  children,  representatives, 

vi.  48. 
Imoffnary,  produced  by  the  power 

of  imagination,  v.  133. 
Iwbare,  to  lay  open  or  display  to 
*     view,  v.  138. 
Iwmamty,  barbarity,  «av«gene9«> 

V.  326. 
Immediacy,  dose  connection,  viii. 

120. 
Imp,  to  supply,  iv.31 1 . 
Imp,  progenjr,  v.  1 16. 
Impair,  unsuitable,  vi.  352. 
Impartial,  used  for  partial,  ii.  176. 
Impawned,  wagered  and  staked, 

viiL  598. 
Imfeach,  to  bring  into  question, 

u.  303. 
ImpewhmffttJtyT^rQW^  or  imput- 
ation, i.  114,;  binderance^  v. 

185. 
Imperious,  imperial,  vi.355.  viL 

311.435. 
Imperseverant,  perseverant,    vii. 

309. 
ImpeSicosp  to  impetticoat  or  im- 

pocket,  ii.  29. 
Importance,  importunacy,  ii.  86. 

208.  iii.  262.  iv.  59.  194.   vii. 

248.  viii.  97. 
Importance,  the  thing  imported, 

iii.  509. 
Importing,    implying,    denoting, 

viii.  376. 
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ImpoMe,  iajunction,  command,  i. 

164. 
Impositions f  commands,  iii.  281. 
'ImpossUde,  incredible  or  incon- 

cdvable,  ii.  213. 
Impress,  to  compel  to  senre,  it. 

144. 
Impress^  a  device  or  motto,  it. 

325. 
Iwfugny  to  oppose,  to  controvert, 

iii.  73. 
Incapable^  unintelligent,  vi.  47. 
IfUxtrMLrimey  to  stain  of  a  red  co- 
lour, iv.  110. 
Incensed,  incited,  suggested,  ii. 

266.  iii  502.  vi.  62. 
Incision,  oonjectures  on  the  mean- 
ing of,  iii.  140. 
IncHning,  compliant,  viii.  465. 
Inc^,  to  embrace,  vii.  147. 
Include,  to  shut  up,  to  conclude, 

i.  182. 
Inclusive,  inclosed,  iii.  217. 
Incomf,  or  kai^,  fine,  delicate,  ii. 

394. 
Incorrect,  iU-regulated,  viii.  268. 
Increase,  produce,  ii  300.  viL 

447. 
Indent,  to  bargain  and  article,  iv. 

S9S. 
Index,  something  preparatory,  vi. 

51.  100. 
Indifferent,  for  diiereiit,  iii.  567^; 

impartial,  iv.  321. 
Indite,  to  convict,  viii.  313. 
Induction,  entrance,  beginning,  iv. 

434.;  preparations,  vi.  7.  97. 
Indurance,  delay,  procrastination, 

vi.  235. 
Infimte,  extent  Gt  power,  ii.  222. 
Ingaged,  for  uningt^ed,  iii.  293. 
Jn^ro/k,  rooted,  settled,  viii.  458. 
InkabUable,  not  habitable,  iv.  281. 
Inherit,  to  possess,  iv.  282.  vii. 

393.  via.  151. 
Inhibit,  to  forind,  is.  203.  iv.  133. 
Inhooped,  inclosed,  confined,  vii. 

133. 
Inkhom-mate,   a    book-mate,   v. 

292. 
InJde,  a  kind  of  tape,  iii.  477. ; 

crewell  or  worsted,  vii.  SSS, 

VOL.  I. 


Inland,  civilized,  not  rusttck,  iii. 

149. 
Insane,  that  which  makes  insane, 

iv.  85. 
Insconce,  to  fortify,  iv.  20. 
Insctdped,  engraven,  iii.  40. 
Inseparate,  inseparable,  vi.  396. 
Instance,  example,  proof,  i.  225. 

ii.  74.  iiL  264.  vi.  64. 
Instances,  motives,  viii.  355. 
InsvU,  solicitation,  iii.  297. 
Intend,  to  pretend,  ii.  218.  330» 

iii.  372.  vi.  73.  79. 
Intending,  regarding,  vi.  425. 
Intendment,  mtention  or  di^osi- 

tion,  V.  139. 
Intemble,  incapable  of  retaining^ 

iii.  216. 
/fi/fn^iofi,eagemes8  of  desire,  i.203. 
Intentivefy,  with  fiill  attention, 

viii.  433. 
Inieressed,  interested,  viii.  9. 
Intergatories,  interrogatories,  iii. 

275. 
Intermission,  pause,   intervening 

time,  iii.  S6,  iv.  159.  v.  252. 
Intrenchant,  that  which   cannot 

be  cut,  iv.  172.    ■ 
Intrinse,  intrinsicate,  viii.  47. 
Invention,  imagination,  ii.  126. 
Inwardness,  intimacy,  confidence, 

ii  253.  424.  vi.  69. 
Iron,  clad  in  armour,  v.  76. 
Irregtilous,  lawless,  licentious,  vii. 

523. 
/Mtt^«,  consciences,  ii.  94.;  con- 
clusions, viii.  478. 
Iteration,  citation,  or  recitation, 

iv.  388. 


Jack,  a  term  of  contempt,  .  208. 
ii.  198.  iv.  453.  vi.  23. 

Jack-a-lent,  a  puppet  thrown  at 
in  Lent,  i.  238. 

Jack  guardant,  a  jack  in  office, 
vi.  603. 

Jaded,    treated   with   contempt, 
worthless,  v.  425.  vi.  211. 

Jar,  the  noise  made  by  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock,  iii.  413. 
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Jouncing,  ieamtingt  iv.  375. 

Jesset,  straps  of  leather  by  which 
the  hawK  is  held  on  the  fist^ 
viii.  480. 

Jett,  to  play  a  part  in  a  mask,  iy. 
293. 

Jetf  to  strut,  ii.  40.  vii.  287.  478. 

Jovial,  belonging  to  Jove,  vii.  325. 

Journal,  daily,  ii.  164.  vii.  310. 

Jun^,  to  agree  unth,  iii.  43.;  to 
put  into  agitation,  vi.  555, 

Jump,  hazard,  vii.  168.;  to  ven- 
ture at,  343. 

Jump,yQst,  viii.  260.  467. 

Jftf/ic^r,  justice,  judge,  vii.  352. 

Jut,  to  encroach,  vi.  55. 

Jutty,  to  project,  v.  168. 

Juvenal,  a  young  man,  ii.  315. 
375. 

K. 

Kam,  awry,  crooked,  vL  559. 
Keech,  a  solid  lump  or  mass,  vi. 

145. 
Keel,  to  cool,  ii.  457. 
Keep,  to  restrain,   i.  166.;   to 

dwell,  to  reside,  ii.  103.  vi.  120. 
Keisar,  Caesar,  i.  201. 
Kernes,  light-armed   Irish   foot, 

iv.  78.  V.  406.  447. 
Key,  the  key  for  tuning ;  a  tun- 
ing-hammer, L  12. 
Kicksy-wicksy,  a  wife,  iii.  339. 
KilaJkole,  a  place  into  which  coals 

are  put  under  a  stove,  iii.  479. 
Kind,  nature,  iii.  19.  172.  215. 

vii.  225.  391. ;  species,  vii.  24. 
Kindless,  unnatural,  viii.  317. 
Kindly,  naturally,  iii.  312. 
Kindly,  kindred,  ii.  247. 
Kinged,  ruled  by,  iv.  206. 
Knuman,  near  relative,  iv.  57. 
Kirtle,  part  of  a  woman's  dress, 

V.  49.  113. 
Knaioe,  servant,  vii.  214.  viii.  417. 
Kn^e,  a  sword  or  dagger,  iv.  93. 
Knot-grass,  supposed  property  of, 

ii.  329. 
Knots,  figures  planted  in  box,  iv. 

342. 
Know,  to  acknowledge,  vi.  428. 
Know  of,  to  consider,  ii.  285. 


Labras,  lips,'!.  194. 

Laced  mutton,  a  woman  of  the 

town,  i.  106« 
Lackeying,  moving  like  a  lackey 

or  page,  vii.  114. 
Lag,  the  meanest  person^  vi.  446. 
Lances,  lance-men,  it  449. 
Landrdamn,  to  destroy  in  some 

way,  iii.  435. 
Lands,  landing  places,  iv.  43. 
Lantern,  various  meanings  of,  viii. 

241. 
Lapjsed,   time   sufl^ed   to  slip, 

viii.  350. 
Large,  licentious,  ii.  247. 
Lass-lorn,  forsaken  of  hb  mis- 
tress, i.  72. 
Latch,  to  lay  hold  of,  iv.  157. 
Latched  or  letched,  licked  over,  ii. 

320. 
Late,  lately,  vi.  60. 
Lated,  belated,  benighted,  iv.  128. 

vii.  170. 
Latten,  thin  as  a  lath,  i.  1 94.   .  ' 
Lavolias,  a  kind  of  dances,  v.  1 79. 

vi.  364. 
Laund,  lawn,  v.  514. 
Lay,  a  wager,  v.  460.  viii.  465. 
Leaguer,  the  camp,  iii,  258  • 
Leasing,  lying,  ii.  18. 
Leather-coais,  a  species  of  <ipple, 

V.  108. 
Leave,  to  part  with,  to  give  away, 

i.  168. 
Leech,  a  physician,  vi.  484. 
Leer,  feature^  complexion,  iii.  165. 

vii.  426. 
Iree/,  court-leet,  or  court  of  the 

manor,  iii.  318. 
Legerity,   lightness,    nimbleness, 

V.  194. 
Leges,  alleges,  iii.  330. 
jLe^^r,  resident,,  ii.  135. 
Leman,  lover,  mistress,  i.  260. 

ii.  29. 
Lenten,  short  and  spare,  ii.  15. 

viii.  308. 
V envoy,  moral  or  conclusion  of 

a. poem,  ii.  392.  " 
Jjet,  to  hinder,  i.  144.  vii.  473. 

viii.  171.  284. 
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Let  be,  to  desist,  IL  265. 

Lethe,  death,  viL  50. 

Lewd,  i^orant,  idle,  widced,  ii. 
269.  IV.  282.  vi.  22.  ,         . 

Lewdly,  wickedly,  y.  982. 

Libbard,  or  hibiar,  a  leopard,  ii. 
445. 

Liberal,  licentious  or  gross  in 
langnage,  i.  151.  ii.  248.  451. 
iii.  50.  yiii.  780.  448. 

lAberty,  libertinism,  vi.  448. 

lAcefue,  an  appearance  of  licen- 
tiousness, ii.  151. 

lAe,  to  redde,  to  be  imprisoned, 
ii.  370.  V.  277.  vi.  9.  119. 

lAefest,  dearest,  v.  599. 

lAeger,  an  ambassador  at  a  fo- 
reign court,  vii.  255. 

lifter,  a  thief,  vL  273. 

lAght  o*  love,  a  dance  tune,  it.  241 . 

Light,  various  meanings  of,  iii. 
87. 

lAghtly,  commonly,  in  ordinary 
course,  vi.  60. 

Lighinets,  levity,  vii.  113. 

Like,  to  compare,  v.  322. 

Likelihood,  similitude,  v.  227. 

Likeneu,  specious  or  seeming  vir- 
tue, ii.  151. 

L^nng,  condition  of  bod;^,  i.  212. 

Lim^ck,  a  vessel  used  in  distil- 
ling, iv.  101. 

Limbo,  explanation  of,  vii.  410. 

Lime,  bird-lime,  i.  81.  155. 

Lime,  a  trick  played  with  sack, 
explained,  i.  201. 

Lime,  to  cement,  v.  559. 

Limed,  entangled  or  caught,  as 
with  bird-lime,  ii.  57.  230.  viii. 
344. 

lAmit,  appointed  time,  ii.  140. 

Limited,  appointed,  iv.  112.  vi. 
120.;  re^ar,  orderly,  vi.  467. 

.  Limits,  estimates,  calculations, 
iv.  382. 

Line,  genealogy,  v.  164. 

Lined,  delineated,  iii.  141. 

Zdnk,  a  torch  of  pitch,  iii.  368. 

Linstock,  the  staff  to  which  the 
match  is  fixed  when  ordnance 
is  fired,  V.  167. 


List,  the  bound  or  limit,  iL  47 

95.  iv.  458.  v.  239.  viii.  499. 
Lither,  flexible,  yielding,  v.  523. 
Little,  miniature,  iii.  142. 
lAvelikood,   appearance    of  life, 

iii.  199. 
lAvery,  a  law  phrase  belonging 

to  the  feudal  tenures,  iv.  322. 

466. 
lAmng,  estate^  properly,  viii*  29. 
lAvm^,  speaking,  manifest,  actual, 

viii.  486. 
Loach,  a  small  fish,  iv.  404. 
Lob,  looby,  a  term  of  contempt, 

ii.  296. 
Lockram,   some  kind  of  cheap 

linen,  vi.  527. 
Lodestar,  the  leading  or  guiding 

star,  ii.  289. 
Lodged,  laid  by  the  wind,  iv.  141. 
Lqfi,  to  laugh,  ii.  298. 
Loggats,  a  game,  described,  viii. 

584. 
Longing,  longed  for,  i.  159. 
Longly,  lon^ngly,  iii.  325. 
Lw^,  to  bnng  a  vessel  close  to 

the  wind,  vu.  169. 
Loon,   or  lown,  a  base  fellow, 

iv.  164.  viii.  457. 
Lop,  the  iMranches,  vi.  157. 
Lot,  a  prize,  vi.  602. 
XfOf^ery,  allotment,  vii.  J  51. 
Lover,  a  mistress,  iii.  157. 
Lown.    See  Loon, 
Lowted,  treated  with  contempt, 

V.  515. 
Lowts,  clowns,  vi.  565. 
Lozel,y/orth\ess,  dishonest,  iii.4  44. 
Lubbar.     See  lAbbard. 
LvUaby,  derivation  of,  vii.  594, 
Lunes,  lunacy,  frenzy,  i.  256.  iii. 

458.  viii.  541. 
Lurch,  to  win,  vi.  554. 
Lure,  a  thing  stuffed  to  tempt 

the  hawk,  ui.  571. 
Lush,  rank,  luscious,  i.  54.  ii.  505. 
Lust,  inclination,  will,  vi.  549. 
Lustick,  lusty,  chearful,  pleasant, 

iii.  251. 
Lusty,  saucy,  v.  191. 
Luxurious,  lascivious,  vii.  439. 
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Luxurioiul^^  wantonly,  vii.  18a 
Liunity  f  lusty  y,  178.  218. 
Zfym,  a  species  of  dog,  vni.  80. 


M. 

Maccy  a  sceptre,  vii.  77. 

Mad^  wiid,  v.  336.;  inconstant, 

yiii.  516. 
Made,  enriched,  iiL  461. 
Magmficenif  gJorjong,  boasting, 

ii.  595. 
Magmficoy  a  chief  man  or  grandee 

at  Venice,  viii.  42S. 
Mailed,  wrapped  up,  corered  with, 

▼.391.  VI.  502. 
Main-top,  top  of  the  mainmast, 

vii.  323. 
Make,  to  bar,  to  shut,  iii.  167. 
Makest,  dost,  vi.  26. 
MiUkm,  a  scullion,  vL  527.;  a 

coarse  wench,  vii.  326. 
MaU,  Mrs.,  alias  Mary  Frith,  or 

Moli  Cutpurse,  ii.  12. 
MaUechOy  mischief,  viii.  331. 
Manmermgy  hesitating;  viii.  472. 
MammetSy  puppets,  iv.  414. 
Mammock y  to  cut  in  pieces,  vi. 

503. 
Man,  to  tame  a  hawk,  iii.  371. 
Manade,  a  handcuff,  vii.  420. 
Manage^  conduct,  administration, 

iv.  184. 
Mandrake,  a  root  supposed  to 

have  the  shaoe  of  a  man,  v.  1 5. ; 

properties  ot,  v.  417. 
Mankind,  masculine,  iii.  442. 
Marches,  the  borders,  limits,  or 

confines,  v.  139. 
Marchpanes,  a  species  of  sweet* 

meat,  viii.  162. 
MartiMumd,  a  careless  scrawl, 

ii.  52. 
Martlemat,  the  latter  spring,  v.  5S, 
Match,  an  appointment,  iv.  389.; 

a  compact,  vii.  305. 
Mate,  to  confound,  v.  40S. 
Mated,  amoted,  dismayed,  iv.  162. 
Mayon,  characters  of,  in  Shak- 

speare,  v.  264. 


Meacock,  a  dastardly  creature, 

in.  349. 
Mealed,   sprinkled  or  mingled, 

ii.  157. 
Mean,  the  tenor  in  musick,  i.  1 1 2. 

ii.  458.  iii.  467. 
Mean,  the  middle,  vii.  145.  viiL 

88.      ^ 
Meant,  interest,  pains,  i.  182. 
Measure,  the  reach,  i.  181. 
Measure,  a  stately  solemn  dance, 

ii.  432.  iii.  186.  221.  iv.  224. 

298.  V.  235.  vi.  5. 
Measure,  means,  vi.  286. 
Meaxels,  lepers,  vi.  550. 
Medal,  portrait,  iii.  423. 
Meddle,  to  mix  with,  i.  9. 
Medicine,  a  she-physician,  iiL  222. 

iv.  163. 
Meed,  reward,  i.  1 17.  324. 
Meed,  merit,  desert,  v.  490.  554. 

vi.  404.;  excellence,  viii.  398. 
Meet,  a  match,  ii.  1 94. 
Jlfdny,  people,  domestics,  viii.  54. 
Memories,    memorials,   remem- 
brances, viii.  110. 
Memoriaed,  made  memorable,  vi. 

203. 
Memory,  memorial,  iii.  121.  vi. 

583.  599.  vi.  621. 
MephistophUus,  the  name  of  a 

spirit  or  familiar,  i.  193. 
Mercatanti,    a     merchant,    iii, 

374. 
Mere,  exact,  entire,  absolute,  i. 

7.    ii.   176.  iii.  255.  vi.  213. 

285.  559.   viL   164.  523.  vin. 

270.  453. 
Mered,  mere,  vii.  175. 
Mermaid,  syren,  iv.  33. 
Messes,  degrees  about  court,  in. 

421. 
Metal,  temper,  vii.  17. 
Metaphyseal,    supernatural,  iv. 

92. 
Mete-yard,    measuring-yard,  iiL 

382. 
Mewed,  confined,  vi.  10.  viii.  209. 
Micher,  a  truant,  a  lurking  thief, 

iv.  429. 
Miching,  playing  truant,  skulk- 
ing about,  viii.  351. 
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Miert^  countenance,  i.  204,    \ 

Mince,  to  walk  with  a£fected  de- 
licacy, i.  275. 

Mwding,  calling  to  remembraoce, 
reminding,  v.  1 95.  209. 

Mineral,  a  mine,  viiL  355. 

Mkmow,  a  small  riTer-fish,  vi. 
550. ;  a  term  of  contempt,  ii. 
573. 

Minstrelsy,  ofiBce  of  minstrel,  ii. 
371. 

Misconceived,  misconceivers,  v. 
338. 

Miscreate,  ill-begotten,  illegiti- 
mate, V.  135. 

Misdoubt,  to  suspect,  vi.  €6» 

Miser,  a  miserable  creature,  v. 
357. 

Misery,  avarice,  vi.  555, 

Mi^rised,  mistaken,  ii.  321. 

Misprising,  despising  or  under- 
valuing, ii.  229. 

Missives,  messengers,  iv.  91. 

Mistaken,  misrepresented,  vL  1 51. 

Mistempered,  anery,  viii.  144. 

Misihink,  to  think  ill,  v.  509. 

Mistress,  the  jack  in  bowling,  vi. 
320. 

Mobled  or  mabled,  veiled,  grossly 
covered,  viii.  515. 

Mode,  the  form  or  state  of  things, 
V.  97. 

Model,    image,    representative, 

-  copy,  vi  229.  viiu595. 

Modem,  trite,  common,  meanly, 
pretty,  iii.  155.  229.  297.  iv. 
250.  vii.  221.  viii.  202. 

Modesty,  moderation,  iii.  312. 

Module,  model,  pattern,  iii.  272. 
iv.  272. 

Moe  or  mowe,  to  make  mouths, 
i.  46.  68. 

Moiety,  a  portion,  iv.  457. 

MolUficatkm,  pacification,  soften* 
ing,  ii.  21. 

Mime,  a  dull  stupid  blockhead, 
iv.  27. 

Momentany,  momentanr,  ii.  287. 

Month's  mind,  a  popish  anniver- 
sary, i.  113. 

Mood,  anger,  resentment,  man- 
ner, L  158.  ii.  521.  viii.  465. 


Moody,  melancholy,  vii.  154. 
Mooncalf,  an  inanimate  shapeless 

mass,  L  50. 
Moonish,  variable,  iii.  151« 
Mope,  to  appear  stupid,  viii.  348. 
Moral,  secret  meaning,  ii.  242* 

iii.  586.  V.  240. 
Morisco,  Moor  or  Moorish,  oc 

morris,  v.  406. 
Morris-pike,  Moorish  pike,iv.  46. 
Mortal,    different   meanings  of, 

iii.  125.  iv.  95.  v.  416.  vu.  559, 

viiL  445. 
Mortal-Staring,  that  which  stares 

fatally,  vi.  126. 
Moriijied,  ascetic,  religious,  iv. 

162. 
Most,  greatest,  v.  508. 
Motion,  a  kind  of  puppet^ow, 

i.  120.  iii.  469. 
Motion,  divinitory  agitation,  vii« 

152. 
Motion,  desires,  viii.  426. 
Motions,  indignation,  vi.  150. 
Motive,  assistant  or  mover,  iii. 

281.;  that  which  contributes 

to  motion,  vi.  551. 
Mould,  earth,  v.  169. 
Mouse,  to  mammock,  to  tear  to 

pieces,  ii.  554. 
Mouse,  a  term  of  endearment,  iL 

427. 
Mouse^unt,  a  weasel,  viii.  227. 
Mowe.    See  Moe, 
Moy,  a  piece  of  money  or  a  mea- 
sure of  com,  V.  212. 
Much,  an  expresaon  of  disdain, 

iii.  170.  V.  45. 
Much,  strange,  wonderful,  v.  512. 
Muck'-water,  drain  of  a  dung4iill, 

i.  229. 
Muffler,  a  kind  of  dress  for  the 

lower  part  of  the  face,  i.  258. 
MuUters,  muleteers,  vii.  165. 
Mulled,  softened  and  dispirited, 

vi.  588. 
MidtipUed,,  multitudinous,     vi 

562. 
Multiplying,  multiplied,  vi.  448. 
Multitudinous,  vanous  meanings 

of,  iv.  110. 
Mumbudget,  derivation  of,  i.  274. 
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Mummtfj  qualities  of  the  liquor 

of,  viii.  491. 
Mundane^  worldly,  vii.  509* 
Mure^  a  wall,  v.  90. 
Murky,  dark,  iv.  160. 
Murrain^  a  plague  in  cattle,  ii. 

299. 
Mme^  to  admire,  to  wonder,  i.  65. 

iii.  244.  V.  394.  vi.  561. 
Mtuty  a  scramble,  vii.  179. 
MrUvne^  to  rise  in  mutiny,  viii. 
.   348. 
MuHnes,  mutineers,  iv.  206.  viii. 

392. 


N. 

Napkin^  handkerchief,  iii.  173.  v. 
486.  vii.  57. 

Napfets,  threadbare,  vi.  528. 

Native^  formed  by  nature,  iii.  205, 

Nature,  natural  parent,  vi.  552. 

Naught  and  notig%/,difieren  t  mean- 
ings of,  iii.  98. 

Nay-4Vordy  a  watch-word  or  bye- 
word,  i.  221.  274.  ii.  32. 

Neatf  finical,  viii.  46. 

Neb  or  nU>^  the  mouth,  iii.  419.' 

Neeld,  needle,  ii.  325.  iv.  263.  vii. 
556. 

Neif,  fist,  ii.  555.  v,  46. 

Nephew^  a  grandson  or  any  lineal 
descendant,  viii.  420. 

Nether^tockif  stockings,  iv.  419. 
viii.  55. 

Newness,  innovation,  iv.  267. 

Newt,  the  eft,  ii.  306. 

Nextj  nearest,  iii.  211.  461. 

Nice,  silly,  tr^ng,iii.  163.  v.  12. 
74.  vi.  83.  vii.  67.  182.  viii.  196. 
238. 

Nicholas,  St.,  his  clerks, explained, 
i.  150. 

Nick,  reckoning  or  count,  i.  161 

Nick,  to  set  a  mark  of  Jolly  on, 

.    vii.  175. 

Night,  made  dark  as  night,  viii. 
98.  . 

Night-ruie,  frolick  of  the  night, 
u.  319. 

Nine,men*s  morris,  a  game,  ii.  299^ 


Nobility,  distinction,    eminence, 

viii.  269. 
Nobless,  nobleness,  iv.  348. 
Noddy,  fool,  a  game  at  cards, 

i.  107. 
Noise,  musick,  iv.  144. 
Nonce,  on  purpose,  for  the  turn, 

iv.  391. 
NookshoUen,  that  which  shoots 

into  capes,  v.  178. 
Northern  man,   vir   borealis,    a 

clown,  ii.  450. 
iVbto,  notice,  information,  remark, 

i.  42.  viii.  99. 
Nomce,  a  youth,  vi.  39. 
Novum,  some  game  at  dice,  ii.  445. 
Nourish,  to  nurse,  v.  251. 
Nowl,  a  head,  ii.  319. 
Nurture,  education,  i.  78.  iii.  133. 
Nuthook,  a  thief,  i.  195.  v.  113. 

O. 

Obligations,  bonds,  v.  431. 

Observed^  paid  respective  atten- 
tion to,  V.  86. 

Observing,  religiously  attentive, 
vi.  309. 

Obsequious,  serious,  as  at  funeral 
obsequies,  careful  of,  i.  255. 
v.  509.  viii.  268. 

O^^^tMoitfi^,  funereally,  vi.  11. 

Obstacle,  obstinate,  v.  337. 

Occupa^on^  men  occupied  in  busi- 
ness, vi.  593. 

Occurrents,  inddents^  viii.  407. 

Oe,  a  circle,  ii.  325. 

Oeiliad,a  cast  or  glance  of  the  eye, 
Tiii.  99.    See  JSyUads. 

0*erdied,  died  too  much,  iii.  417. 

Overlooked,  slighted,  i.  279. 

(fer-parted,  having  too  consider- 
able a  part,  ii.  447. 

(fer^aught,  over-reached,  iv.  13. 
viii.  319. 

O^er^wrested,  wrested  beyond  the 
truth,  vi.'284. 

Of,  throueh,  vi^  503. 

Offering,  the  assailant,  iv.  459. 

Office,  service,  ii.  182. 

Offices,  culinary  or  servants'  apart- 
ments, vi.  423. 
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Old,  frequent,  more  than  enough, 

iv.  111. 
Old  age,  ages  past,  n.  36. 
Once,  sometime,  i.  248.  vi.  156. 

vii.  74. 
Ofieyers,  accountants,  banka^,  iv. 

406. 

Opal,  a  predous  stone  of  almost 

all  colours,  ii.  57. 
Open,  publickly,  vL  216. 
Operant,  active,  viii.  555. 
OpmUm,    obstinacy,  conceit,    ii. 

422.   iv.  440.;  character,  vi. 

292.  vii.  29. 
OppotUe,  adverse,  hostile,  adver- 
sary,  ii  43.   55.   147.  V.  464. 

vi.  531. 
OppotiHon,  combat,  vii.  309. 
Or,  before,  viii.  394. 
Ofit,  circles  made  by  tho  fairies 

on  the  ground,  iL  296. 
Orchard,  a  garden,  viii.  286. 
Order,  measures,  ii.  115.  iii.  555. 

iv.  60. 
Ordinance,  rBxik,'yi,  561. 
Orgulous,  proud,  disdainful,  vi. 

262. 
Osprey,  a  kind  of  eagle,  vi.  597. 
Ottent,  show,  ostentation,  iii.  31. 

vii.  162. 
O^fento/iofi,  shew,  appearance,  v. 

33. 
Overblow,  to  drive  away,  to  keep 

off,v.  174. 
Overture,  opening  or  discovery, 
.    viii.  86. 
Ounce,  a  small  tiger,  or  tiger-cat, 

ii.  307. 
Ouph,  fairy,  gobfin,  i.  265. 
OtueUcock,  Vie  cock  black-bird, 

ii.  516. 
0»^,  be  gone,  i.  139. 
Out,  full,  complete,  vi.  585. 
OuUook,  to  face  down,  iv.  261. 
Outvied,  a  term  at  the  game  of 

gleek,  iii.  562, 
Outward,  not  in  the  secret  of 

affairs,  iii.  246. 
Oi&^, .to  own,  possess,  govern, 

L  28.  ii.  25.  107.  308.  378.  iii. 

245.  iv.  28.  202.  vi.  102.  566, 

vii.'  542^  viii.  13.  483.  . 

0x4ip,  the  great  cowslip,  ii.  305. ' 


Pack,  to  bai^n  with,  viL  427. 
Pack,  combined,  an  accomplice, 

ii.  268. 
jPocAi^,  plotting,  underhand  cath^ 

trivance,  iii.  394.  viii.  65. 
Paddock,  toad,  iv.  77.  ' 
Pagan,  a  loose  vicious  person,  v. 

37. 
Pageant,  account  of,  vi.  100. 
Pmd,  punished,  vii.  320.^  . 
Pain,  penalty,  ii.  129. 
Pains,  labour,  toil,  vi.  24. 
Palabras,  words,  ii.  243. 
Pale,  to  empale,  encircle  with  a 

crown,  V.  487. 
Pall,  to  wrap,  to  invest,  iv.  93. 
Palled,  vapid,  vii.  148. 
Palmers,  holy  pilgrims,  iii.  254. 
Palvfuf,  victorious,  viii;  262. 
Palter,  to  juggle  or.  shuffle,  iv. 

172.    vi.   312.   566.    549.   vii. 

28. 
Paper,  to  write  down,  or  appoint 

by  writing,  vi.  146. 
Paper,  written  securities,  vi..  41 4. 
Parcel^  supposed  meamng  of,  vii. 

221. 
Parcel'gUti  gilt  only  on  certain 

parts,  V.  29. 
Parishiop,  a  large  top  formeriy 

kept  in  every,  village  to  be 

whipped  for  exercise,  ii.  10. 
Part^ir,.an  apparitor,  an  : officer 

of  the  bishop's  court,  ii.  595. 
Parle,  parley,  vii.  449. 
Parlous,  perilous,  iL  312.  . 
Parlous,  keen,  ^ewd,  vi.  54. 
Pari,  to  depart,  iv.  29. 
Partoke,  to  participate,  iii..  518. 
Partaker,   accomplice,   confede- 
rate, V.  284.    .      . 
Parted,  shared,  vL  238. 
Parted,  widowed  with  parts,  vi. 

329.  ^     . 

Participate,  participant,  partici*' 

pating,  vi'493: 
Partisum,  a  pike,  vii.  145. 
Ptfr^,  party,  v.  465. 
Pash,  a  head^  iii.  416. 
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Pask^  to  strike  with  violence^  vi. 

311. 
Paghedi  bruised,  crushed,  vi.  378. 
Pauy  to  decide,  ii.  108.  j  to  atoure 

or  conrey,  iii.  SSS. 
Patty  to  exceed,  to  go  beyond 

common  bounds,  yi.  395. 
Patted,  excelling,  passed  all  ex- 
pression or  bounds,  i.  99.  259. 

vi.  274. 
Pastety  what  has  passed,  ii.  183. 
Patsingy  eminent,  egregious,   v. 

559. 
Pattion,  suffering,  vi.  428. 
Pattionate,  a  prey  to  mournful 

sensations,  iv.  212. 
Pastioning,  being  in  a  passion,  i. 

171. 
Patty-meature,  a  dance,  ii.  81. 
Pattry,  Uie  room  where  pastry 

was  made,  viii.  227. 
Patchy  a  term  of  reproach,  ii. 

319.  403.  iii.  35.  iv.  27, 
Patched,  in  a  particoloured  coat, 

ii.  342. 
Path,  to  walk,  vii.  26. 
Patheticai,  deeply  affecting,iii.  168 
Paiienty  to  make  patient,  to  com- 
pose, vii.  375. 
Patincy  a  dish  used  with  the  cha- 
lice, in  the  administration  of 

the  Eucharist,  iii.  84. 
Patteruy  instance,  example,  vi.  13. 
Pawfiy  a  dance,  ii.  81. 
PaucatyfeWy  iii  309. 
Payy  to  best,  to  bitj  i.  268.  iL 

63.  iv.  49.  V.  199. 
Peat,  a  word  of  endearment,  iii 

323. 
PedatcuUy  a  pedant,  iiL  354. 
Peer,  to  come  out,  to  appear,  i. 

256. 
Peevith,  foolish,  i.  175,  iii*  162. 

iv.  40.  V.  190.  336.  vi.  372.  vii. 
257. 
Peizcy  to  balance,  to  keep  in  sua* 

pense,  iii.  50. ;  to  weigh  down, 

vi.  124. 
PeUingy  paltry,  pett;^,  inconsider- 
able, ii.  1 2 1 .  299.  vi.  358.  viii.  52. 
Pennont,  small  flags,  v.  179, 
Pentketiiiay  Amazon,  iiL  34. 


Percky  a  measure  of  five  yards 

and  a  half,  vii.  501. 
Perdurabley  lasting,  ii.  137.  v.  214. 
Perdy,  par  Dieu,  a  Frendi  oath, 

iv.  51.  viiL  337. 
Perfect,  certain,  well  informed, 

iii.  457.  iv.  149.  vii.  283.  31 5» 
Petfectionty  liver,  brsiin,  and  heart, 

ii.  6. 
Perjure y  a  perjured  person,  ii.  409. 
Periaptty  charms  sewed  up  and 

worn  about  the  neck,  v.  329. 
Periwig,  ancient  meaning  of,  i. 

172. 
PertpecUvet,  certun  optical  gla8«' 

ses,  ii.  82.  iv.'313. 
Pervert,  to  avert,  vii.  279. 
Pew-feUow,  a  companion,  vi.  99. 
Pheere.    See  Feere. 
Pheeze,  to  teaze  or  beat,  iii.  309.$ 

to  comb  or  curry,  vi.  51 1. 
Pia  inater,  the  membrane  cover- 
ing the  substance  of  the  brain, 

ii.  18. 
Pick,  to  pitch,  vL  250..  496. 
Picked,  nicely  dressed,  foppish,  ik 

422.  iv.  190.  viii.  386.    . 
Pickerty  the  hands,  viii.  339. 
Picking,   piddling,   insignificant^ 

V,  75. 
Pickt-hatch,  a  place  noted  for 

brothels,  i.  218. 
Piece,  a  word  of  contempt  for  a 

woman,  vii.  382. . 
PiePdy  shaven,  v.  26S. 
Pight,  pitdied,  fixed,  vi-  385.  viii. 

42. 
Pilcher,  a  pilche,  the  scabbard, 

viii.  193. 
Pitd,  various  meanings  of,  v.  266* 
Pilled,  pillaged,  vi.  25. 
Pin  and  web,  d^Orders  of  tiie  eye, 

iii.  423. 
Pinnace,  a  small  ship  of  burthen^ 

i.  203.  V.  426. 
Pix,  a  small  chest  in  which  the 

consecrated  host  was  kept,  v. 

181. 
Placket,  a  petticoat,  ii«  395. 
Plague,  to  punish,  vi.  26. 
PUun  t<mg,  the  chaunt,  in  piano 

cantUy  ii.  316. 
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PlamfyjOpevly,  vL  605. 
Plaiied^   complicated^   inrolTed, 

viii.  16. 
Pkmehedy  amde  of  brands,  iL  152. 
Plant,  the  foot,  vii.  144. 
Pla^irnut  plans^  schemesy  v.  215* 
Plawive,  gracioiUy  pleasing,  po- 
pular, ¥iii.S8i. 
P&oc^^l, folded  together,  viL  204. 
Ploty  piece  or  portioii,  t.585.  vL 

564.  viii.  562. 
Poiat,  a  metal  hook  fastened  to 

l^e  hose  or  breeches,  ii.  16. 
Point,  the  utmost  height,  ii*01C. 
Poktt-de^mce,  with  the  utmost  pos- 

nble  exactness,  iL  44. 42^,  iii. 

150. 
Points,  tags  to  the  laces,  iii.  557. 

iv.  422. 
Poize,  weight  or  moment,  viiL  44. 

473. 
Polled,  bared,  cleared,  vi.  588. 
Pomander,  a  ball  made  of  per- 

fim]es,iii.492. 
PomettxOer,  a  species  of  apple,  ii. 

402. 
Poor-john,  hake  dried  and  salted, 

viii.  142. 
Popinjaif,  a  parrot,  iv.  594. 
Popularity ,  plebeian  intercourse, 

V.  135. 
Port,  external  pomp,  figure,  iii. 

11.327. 
Portj  a  gate,  v.  91.  vi.  547. 
Portable,  bearable,  iv.  155. 
Portance^  carriage^  vL  545.;  be- 
haviour, viii.  452. 
Pauen,  to  inform,  to  make  to 

understand,  iL  Z3. 155.  vi.  547. 
Possessed^  aoipaiBted  with,  fully 

informed,  iii.  19.  vi.  524. 
PocrrfMvf,  afflicted  with  madness^ 

iv.  305. 
Pctch,  to  push  violently,  vL  519. 
Potents,  potentates,  iv.  205. 
Pouncetiojc,  a  small  box  for  per- 
fumes, iv.  594. 
Power,  forces,  an  army,  vL  284. 

vii.  166.  479. 
Practice,   unlawful  or  insidious 

stratagem,  iL  174.  vi.  151.  viiL 

44.56.579.  537. 


PriEo<tfff,toemi^oyimwaRaiitabla 

arts,  vii.  125. 
PractkantM,  confederates  in  ftra* 

tagems,  v.  296. 
Prank,  to  adorn,  to  dms  orten* 

tatiously,  to  plume,  ii.  57.  ifi. 

470.  vi.  547. 
Precedent,  ori^nal  draft,  vi.  77. 
Precept,  a  justice's  warrant,  v.99. 
Precisian,  a  great  pretender  to 

sanctity,  L  210. 
Prefer, ix}  recommend,  to  advance^ 

vii.  91.  viii.  452. 
Pregnancy,  readiness,  v.  20. 
Pregnant,  ready,  plain,  evident, 

^posite,  ii.  48.  108.  vii.  525» 

515.viii.  505.  528. 
Pregnant  enemy,  the  enemy  of 

mankind,  ii.  27. 
PrcTimsed,  sent  before  the  time^ 

V.461. 
PrenomkmU,  already  named,  viii* 

294. 
Pre-ordmance,  ordinance  already 

established,  vii.  44. 
Presence,  the  presence-chamber, 

vi.  195.;  a  pubhck  room,  viii, 

241. 
Presence,  dignity  of  mien,  iii.  51.; 

form,  figure,  viL  540. 
Prest,  resMy,  iii.  12. 
Pretence,  deflgn,  intention,  i.  141. 

iv.  116.  viii.  20.  27. 
Pretend,to  intend,  design,  iv.  1 16* 

V.  506.  508. 
Pretended,  purposed  or  intended, 

L  157. 
Prevent,  to  anticipate,  y.  22. 509. 
Prick,  the  point  on  the  dial,v.  484. 
Pricks,  pnckles,  skewers,  i.  47» 

viu.52. 
Pride,  haughty  ppwer,  ▼.  297. 
Prig,  to  filch,  iii.  469. 
Prime,  youth,  the  vigour  of  lif^ 

iii.  226. 
Prime,  prompt,  viii.  4S5. 
Primer,  more  urgent,  mora  im* 

portant,  vi.  155. 
Primero,  a  game  at  cards,  L  S70» 

vi.  250. 
Principality,  the  first  or  priiidpAl 

of  women,  L  131. 
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Prim:ipab,  rafters  of  a  building, 
vii.  507. 

Prvncoxy  a  coxcomb^  or  spoiled 
child,  Tiii.  165. 

Probdi  probable,  viii.  465. 

Procets,  summons,  yji.  98, 

Procure,  to  bring,  viii.  212. 

Prodigious,  portentous,  ominous, 
iv.  215. 217.  vi.  365.  vii.20. 

Proface,  much  good  may  it  do 
you,  V.  108. 

Profane,  love  of  talk,  gross  of  lan- 
guage, V.  116.  viii.  448. 

Profeuion,  end  and  purpose  of 
comings  iii.  222. 

Prefects,  a  royaijoumey  of  state, 
vui.  558. 

Project,  to  shape  or  form,  vii.  220. 

Prompture,   suggestion,  tempta- 
tion, iL  132. 

Prone,  perhaps  humble,  ii.  102. 

Prone,  forward,  viL  344. 

Proof,  confirmed  state  of  man- 

.  hood,  V.  84. 

Propagate,  to  advance   or  im- 
prove^ vi.  396. 

Propagation,  setting,  ii.  .100. 

Proper,  well-looking,  handsome, 

:   i.  156.  iii.  15.  viii.  6. 

Proper-false,  proper  or  fair,  and 
false  or  deceitful,  ii.  27. 

Propertied,  taken  possession  of, 
ii.  72. 

Properties,  incidental  necessaries 
to  a  theatre,  i.  266. 

Propertt^,dne  performancepii.226. 

Property,  a  tning  quite  at  dispo- 

.   sal,  vii.  64. 

Propose,  to  image,  to  imagine,  v. 

.  105. 

Proposing,  conversing,  ii.  227. 

Propriety,  regular    and    proper 
state,  viii.  460. 

prorogue,  to  lengthen  or  prolong, 

vii.  5IZ%, 
.  Prot?a«rf,.'provender,  vi.  529. 

Provencial,  various  meanings  of, 
viii.  356. 

Provincial,   belonging    to    one's 
province,  ii.  181, 

ProvM^,  shediT  or  gaoler,  ii.  108. 

Pnine,  to  plume,  iv.  385. 


Puck,  or  hobgoblin  in  fairy  my- 
thology, ii.  297. 

Pugging,  thievish,  iii.  466.  . 

Pun,  to  pound,  vi.  294.  ^ 

Purchase,,  stolen  |;ood8,  iv.  407. 

Purchased,  acquired  by  unjust 
methods,  y.  97. 

Purlieu,  law  definition  of,  iii.  173. 

Pursuivants,  heralds,  v.  285. 

Put  to  know,  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge, ii.  93. 

Putter-<m,  one  who  instigates,  iii. 
434. 

Putter-otd,  one  who  places  out 
money  at  interest,  i.  6is. 

Putting'on,  spur,  incitement,  ii. 
158. 

Puttock,  a  degenerate  spedes  of 
hawk,  vii.  241, 


Q. 

Quail,  to  faint,  languish,  iii.  120. 

iv.  468.  V.  504.  vii*  350. 
Q«at?t/,  various  meanings  of,L  272. 

V.  416. 
Quaint'inazes,  a  g^e  runmng  the 

figure  of  eight,  ii.  299. 
Quaked,  thrown  into  trepidation, 

vi.  515. 
Qualify,  to  lessen,  moderate,  ii. 

157. 
Quality,  confederates,  i;  17.  iv. 

466. 
Quality,  profession,  condition  of 

life,  i.  158.  viiL  309.  437. 
Quarrel,  a  quarreller,  vi.  182.; 

the  cause  of  a  quarrel,  iv.  78. 
Quarry,  various  meanings  of,  iv. 

158.  vi.  496. 
Quart  d^ecu,   fourth  part  of  a 

French  crown,  iii.  278. 
Quarter,  the  allotted  posts,  sta- 
tion, iv.  268.  viiL  460. 
QwU,  a  pimple,  viii.  520. 
Queasy,  squeamish,  delicate,  un- 
.  settled,  li.  217.  viii.  40. 
Quell,  to  murder,  to  destroy,  ii. 

354.  iv.  101.  vi.  380. 
Quench,  to  grow  cool,  vii.  254. 
Quern,  a  hand-mill,  ii.  297. 
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Quest,  inquest  or  jury,  tearcb,  ri. 

38.  yii.  501.;   expedition,  yiii. 

13.  425. 
Qiie«/ton^conversation,ii.71. 139. 

iii.  69.  156.  465.  507.  vi.  856, 

vii.  125.  viii.  95.  119.  262.  282. 
Quegtrist,  one  who  goes  in  search 

of  another,  viiL  85. 
QueHs,  reports,  il  153. 
Quick,  lively,  spritely,  ii.  370.  vii. 

224.;  living,  V.  154. 
Quicken,  to  animate,  iii.  321 . 
Quiddit$,  subtilties,  viii.  384. 
Qmilets,  law  chicane,  ii.  418.  vi. 

457.  viii.  385. 
Quintaifi,  description  of, iii.  111. 
Quips,  reproaches  and  scofis,  i. 

159. 
Quire,  to  play  in  concert,  vi.  565. 
Quit,  quitted,  i.  18. 
Quit,  to  requite  or  answer,  v.  172. 

vi.  129.  vii.  181.  viii.  395. 
Quittance,  return  of  obligations, 

V.  H.  vi.404. 
Quiver,  nimble,  active,  v.  66, 
Quote,  to  observe,  i.  126.  iii.  297. 

iv.  247.  vi.  357.  viL  420.  viii. 

158.  296. 


Rabato,  an  ornament  for  the  neck, 
ii.  240, 

Rabbet-sucker,  9  sucking  rabbit, 
iv.  45(5. 

Race,  original  disposition,  inborn 
qualities,  i.  25.;  a  smack  or  fla- 
vour, vii  109. 

Rack,  conjectures  on,  i.  76. 

Rack,  to  exonerate,  ii.  252. 

Rack,  to  harass  by  exactions,  vi. 

.    599. 

Rack,  the  fleeting  away  of  the 

.  clouds,  viL  202. 

Racking,  in  rapid  motion,  v.  490. 

Rag,  an  opprobrious  epithet,  i. 
261. 

Ra^edyXn^eA,  iii.  127. 

Riuce,  to  cover,  viii.  109. 

Rank,  rate  or  pace,  iii.  141. 

Rank,  grown  up  to  a  great  height 


and  strength,  vi.  160.  986.  vii. 
48. 

Rapt,  rapturously  afiected,  viii. 
84. 

Rapture,  a  fit,  vi.  527. 

Rarely,  curiously,  happily,  vi.468. 

Rascm,  applied  to  lean  deer.  iii. 
154.  V.  41.314. 

Rash,  heady,  thoughtless,  quick, 
violent,  iv.  446.  v.  87.  vi.  341. 
viii.  491. 

Rash  r^nioiu^rance,  premature  dis* 
covery,  ii.  185. 

Rated,  chided,  iii.  325. 

Ravin,  to  devour  eagerly,  ii.  lOO. 

Ravin,  ravenous,  iii.  250. 

Ravined,  glutted  with  prey,'iv. 
140. 

Raught,  reached,  iL  404.  v.  215. 
587.486.  vii.  197. 

Raw,  ignorant,  unripe,  unskilful, 
iii.  140.  vii.  521. 

Rawly,  young  and  helpless,  v. 
197. 

Rayed,  bewrayed,  iii.  364. 

Rassed,  various  meanings  of,  viii. 
356. 

Rear^mouse,  a  bat,  ii.  306. 

Reason,  discourse,  iL  422. 

Reason,  to  talk,  iiL  41.  iv.  250. 
vi.  37.  53, 116.  591.;  to  argue 
for,  611. 

Rebeck,  an  old  musical  instru- 
ment, viii.  233. 

Receiving,  ready  apprehension,  ii. 
49. 

Receipt,  receptacle,  iv.  101. 

Recfieate,  a  sdund  by  which  the 
dogs  are  called  bade,  ii.  200. 

Reck,  to  care  for,  to  mind,  to  at- 
tend to,  i.  165.  iii.  126.  viii. 
276. 

Reckless,  careless,  heedless,  i. 
175. 

Recollected,  studied  or  often  re- 
peated, ii.  34. 

Record,  to  sing,  i.  176.  vii.  514. 

Recorder,  a  kind  of  flute  or  flage- 
let,ii.  549.  viii.  559. 

Recure,  to  recover,  vi.82. 

Redrlattice,  the  sign  of  an  ale- 
house, i.  218. 
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Reduce,  to  bring  back,  vi.  135. 
Reechvy  discoloured  by  smoke, 

smoky,  ii.  239.  viii.  352.;  greasy, 

vi.  527. 
JB</<?iZ,  to  refute,  ii.  174. 
Refevy  to  reserve  to,  ii.  141. 
Regard^  look,  vi.  334. 
Re^ment,  government,  authority, 

vii.  163. 
Re^eet,  exchange  of  salutation, 

iii.  45.  iv.  222. 
Reguerthriy  recompense,  return, 

V.  295. 305. 
Relative,  nearly  related  or  con- 
nected, viii.  318. 
Remembered,    remembering,   iii. 

136. 
Remembrance,  admonition,  v.  106. 
i2fmor<^,pity,  tenderness  of  heart, 

i.  86. 164.  ii.  119.  174.  iii.  68. 

115.  iv.  93.  253.  V.  340.  vi.  85. 

vii.  24.  viii.  484. 
Remotion,  removal  or  remoted- 

ness,  vi.  464.  viii.  56. 
Removed,  remote,  sequestered,  iii. 

149.  viii.  283. 
Render,  to  describe,  iii.  174. 
Render,  a  confession,  vL  476.;  an 

account,  vii.  329. 
Renege,  to  renounce,  vii  97. 
Repair,  to  renovate,  iii.  207. 
Repeal,  to  recall,  viii.  466. 
Reports,  reporters,  vii.  124. 
Reproof,  confutation,  iv.  391. 
Repugn,  to  resist,  v.  310. 
Reputing,  boasting  of,  v.  396. 
Requiem,  a  mass  tor  the  soul  of  a 

person  deceased;  viii.  390. 
Resolve,  to  be  firmly  persuaded, 

satisfied,  ii.  150.  v.  259.  305. 

vii.  496. 
Resolve,  to  dissolve,  viii.  269. 
RespetA,  consideration,  caution, 

iv.247.  vi.  299.  viii.  15.  321. 
Respective,  respectable,  i.  172.) 

respectful,  formal,  iv.  190. 
Respective,  cool,  considerate,  viii 

195. 
i2e«|7f c/sve/y,Yespectfully,  vi.  426. 
RetaUed,hsjid&6.  down,vL  59. 109. 
Retire,  to  draw  back,  iv.  314. 
Reverb,  to  reverberate,  viii.  1 1. 


Revoke,  revolters,  viL  398. 
Rheumatic,  meaning  of,  in  l%ak- 

speare's  time,  ii.300.  v.  48. 160. 
Rib,  to  inclose,  iii.  39. 
Rid,  to  destroy,  i.  25. 
R^,  split,  iii.  502. 
^^g^  wanton,  vii.  131. 
Right,  just,  even,  v.  408. 
Right'drawn,   drawn  in  a  right 

cause,  iv.  281. 
Rigol,  a  circle,  v.  92. 
Ringed,  environed,  encircled,  ▼. 

317. 
Ripe,  come  to  the  height,  iii.  19. 
Rivage,  the  bank  or  shore,  v.  166. 
RiwUUy,  equal  rank,  vii.  159. 
Rivals,  partners,  viii.  258. 
Rive,  to  burst,  to  fire,  v.  314. 
Road,  the  haven  where  ships  ride 

at  anchor,  i.  132. 
Rogues,  vagrants,  iii.  309. 
Romage,  rummage,  viii.  263. 
Ronyon,  a  scurvy  woman,  i.  261. 

iv.  81. 
Rood,  the  cross,  v.  57.  vi.  66, 
Rook,  to  squat  down,  v.  571. 
Ropery,  roguery,  viii.  184. 
Rope^ricks,  abusive  language,  iii. 

332. 
Round,  a  diadem,  iv.  92. 
Round,    rough,   unceremonious, 

V.  199. 
Rounded,  whispered,  iv.  212. 
Rounding,  whispering,  iii.  420. 
Roundel,  a  count|y-(»nce,  ii.  905. 
Roundure,  circle,  iv.  202. 
Rouse,  a  draught  of  jollity,  viiL 

269.  280.  456. 
Royal,  due  to  a  king,  v.  74. 
Royalize,  to  make  royal,  6.  24. 
Royalty,  nobleness,  supreme  ex* 

ceHence,iv.  121. 
Roynish,  mangy  or  scabby,iii.  180. 
Ruddock,  the  redbreast,  vii.  319. 
Rttf,  the  folding  of  the  tops  of 

boots,  iii.  247. 
Ruffle,  to  riot,  to  create  disturb* 

ance,  vii.  382. 
Ruffling,  rustling,  iii.  379* 
Ruin,  (uspleasure  producing  ruin, 

vi.  215. 
Rule,  a  method  of  life,  ii.  32. 
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RuiheSf  use  of,  in  Shakspeare^s 

dayt»  yii.  365. 
Ruth,  pity»  compassion,  vi.  497. 


Sacred^  accursed,  vii.  596. 

Saefyicialy  worshipping,  vL  797. 

Smd^  grave  or  serious,  i.  114.  ii. 
206.  226.  iii.  481. 

Sadly,  seriously,  t.  106. 

SadnesSf  seriousness,  v.  520. 

Safe,  to  render  safe,  yiL  1 10. 

Sc^  or  twagg,  to  sink  down^  iv. 
164. 

Salty  tears,  viii.  106. 

Saadedy  of  a  sandy  colour,  ii.  339. 

iS!a<i{^,re8twith  satisfactioB,ii.l39 

SanagCy  sylvan,  uncultivated,  wild, 
V.  178. 

SaioageneUf  wildness,  viiL  293. 

Sdlicffy  lascivious,  iii.  281. 

Sawy  anciently,  not  a  proverby  but 
the  whole  tenor  of  any  dis- 
course, ii.  458. 

jSo^,  silk,  y.  440. 

St^y  a  sample,  a  taste  or  relish, 
viii.  125. 

Sct^Shldagey  the  gallery  part  of 
tne  theatre,  vi.  284. 

Scaldy  a  word  of  oontecnpt,  poor, 
filthy,  vii.  223. 

Sealcy  to  disperse,  to  pat  to  fli^rt, 
vL  379. 492. 

Scaledy  over-reached,  iL  142. 

Sca&ngy  weighing,  vL  545. 

Scally  an  old  word  of  reproaeh,  i. 
253. 

Scamble,  to  scramble,  ii.  261.  iv. 
254. 

Scan,  to  examine  nicdy,  iv.  135. 

Scanty  to  be  deficient  in,  to  con- 
tract, viii.  57.  59. 

Scantlingy  measure,  proportion, 
vi29l. 

Scti^et  of  wity  sallies,  irregulari- 
ties, ii.  154. 

Scaredy  frightened,  vi.  585. 

Scarfedy  decorated  with  flags,  in. 
36. 

iS!ca/A,  destruction,  harm,  iv.  196. 
V.  392.  vi.  31.  vii.  436. 


Scathy  to  do  an  injury,  viii.  164. 
jScoM/ti/,  mischievous,  destructive,  ( 

ii.  77. 
ScoTtCy  a  petty  fortification,  iv.20. 

V.  182. 
Sconce,  the  head,  iv.  13.  viii.  385. 
Scotchedy  cut  slightly,  iv.  126. 
Scrimeruy  fencers,  viii.  377. 
Scripy  a  writing,  a  list,  ii.  293. 
Scroylesy  scabby  fellows,  iv.  206. 
Sculisy  great  numbers  of  fishes, 

swimming  together,  vi.  379. 
Scutchedy  wnipt,  carted,  v.  67. 
Scaly  to  strengthen  or  complete, 

vi.  540. 
Seamy  lard,  vi.  510. 
Sea-mellty  conjectures  on,  i.  52. 
Scary  to  st^matize,  iii.  432.;  to 

close,  vii.  240.    See  Sere, 
Scasofiy  to  temper,  viii.  272.;,  to 

infix,  to  impress,  277. 
Scasonedy  established  or  settled  by 

time,  vi.  569. 
Scaiy  throne,  v.  144. 
Scatcdy  fixed, firmly  placed,  iv.  87. 
Sect,  a  catting  in  gardening,  viii. 

440. 
Securcfyy  with  too  great  confi- 
dence, iv.  310. 
Seely  to  close  up,  vii.  221.  viiL 

478. 
Seelingy  blinding,  iv.  127. 
Seeming,  specious,   hypocritical, 

i.  235.ii.  13r.  viii.  13. 
Seemingy  seemly,  iii.  186. 
Seeny  versed,  practised,  iii.  355. 
Scldy  seldom,  vi.  527. 
Sdf'hwimJt^y  inherent  generosity, 

viii.  477. 
SenUdablyy  in  resemblance,  alike, 

iv.  479. 
Senioryy  seniority,  vi.  98. 
Sennety  a  flourish  or  sounding,  vL 

186.  viLs. 
Seme,  reason,  natural  afiection, 

feeHng,  i.  36.;  sensual  passion, 

vii.  550. 
Sensible,  having  sensation,  vL  507. 
Septenirion,  the  north,  v.  488. 
Sequestration,    separation,     viii. 

440. 
Sere  or  sear,  dry,  iv.  42.  164. 
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Sergeant,  a  biuliffor  sheriff's  offi- 
cer, viii.  406. 

Serpigo,  a  kind  of  tetter,  ii.  1^4. 

Serve,  to  fulfil,  iii.  321. 

Serve,  to  accompany,  vi.  104. 

Set,  seated,  i.  120. 

Setehos,  a  species  of  devil,  i.  26. 

Several,  separated,  appropriated, 
ii.  388. 

Sewer,  an  officer  who  placed  the 
dishes  on  the  table,  iv.  97. 

Shame,  to  disgrace,  vi.  374. 

Shame,  modesty,  vii.  354. 

Shardiome,  bom  by  shards  or 
scaly  wings,  iv.  127. 

Shards,  the  wings  of  a  beetle,  vii. 
153.288. 

Shards,  broken  pots  or  tiles,  viii. 
389. 

Sharked,  picked  up  as  a  ^ark 
collects  his  prey,  viii.  261. 

Sheen,  shining,  ii.  297.;  splendour, 
lustre,  viii.  332. 

Sheer,  pellucid,  transparent,  iv. 
366. 

Shent,  scolded*  rebuked,  L  206. 
ii.  73.  vi.  307.;  shamed,  dis- 
graced, vi.  60^. 

Shent,  to  reprove  harshly,  viii. 
341. 

Sheriff* s  post,  a  laroe  post  set  up 
at  the  door  of  that  officer  for 
affixing  proclamations,  &c.  ii. 
19. 

Stutoe,  a  slice,  vii.  390. 

Shot,  shooter,  vi.  248. 

Shovel-board,  a  game,  i.  194. 

Shoughs,  shocks,  a  species  of  dog, 
iv.  125. 

Shouldered,  rudely  thrust  into,  vi. 
82. 

Shrewd,  having  the  qualities  of  a 
shrew,  iii.  332. 

Shrift,  confession,  viii.  223. 

Shrive,  to  confess,  to  call  to  con- 
fession, iv.  25.  vi.  68.  viii.  395. 

Shut-up,  to  conclude,  iv.  104. 

Side-sleeves,  long  sleeves,  ii.  241 . 

Siege,  stool,  seat,  rank,  i.  50.  ii. 
158.  viii.  376.  424. 

^hi,  the  perforated  part  of  a 
ndmet,  v.  72. 


SigMess,  unsightly,  iv.  215. 
Sign,  to  show,  to  denote,  vi.  190. 
SiUv,  simple  or  rustick,  vii.  556. 
Silfy,  sooth,  plain,  simple  truth, 

ii«36. 
Sincere,  honest,  vL  150. 
Sinew,  strength,  iv.  469. 
Single,  weak,  debile,  iv.  87. ;  small, 

v.  20.;  void  of  duplicity  or  guile, 

vi.  240. 
Sink-arpace,  cinque-pace,  a  dance, 

ii.  13. 
Sir,  the  designation  of  a  parson, 

i.  189.  iii.  154. 
SHr-reverence,   a    corruption  -of 

save-reverence,  iv.  34. 
Sith,  since,  i.  223.  ii.  103.  v.  473. 
SUhence,  thence,  iii.  213. 
Sixes,  allowances  of  vicUials^  viii. 

59. 
Skams-mates,  loose  companions, 

viii.  184. 
Skirr,  to  scour,  to  ride  hastily,  iv. 

165. 
Slack,  to  neglect,  i.  248. 
Slave,  to  treat  as  a  slave,  viii.  90. 
Sleave,  the  ravelled  knotty  part 

of  the  silk,  iv.  109. 
Sledded,  riding  in  a  sled  or  sled^ 

viii.  260. 
Slights^  artfl^  subtle  practiGes,  iv. 

137. 
SUps,  a  contrivance  of  leatfao*,  to 

start  two  dogs  at  the  same  time, 

V.  168. 
Sliver,  to  cut  a  piece  or  slices  iv. 

140. 

Slops,  loose  breeches,  or  trowsers, 
tawdry  dress,  ii.  232.  410.  viii. 
181. 

Slough,  the  skin  which  the  serpent 
annually  throws  ofi^  v.  1 94. 

Slower,  more  serious,  vi.  15. 

Slubber,  to  do  any  thing  care- 
lessly, imperfectly,  iii.  42.;  to 
obscure,  viii.  436. 

Smilingfy,  with  signs  of  pleasure, 
vi.  594. 

Smirched,  soiled  or  obscured,  ii. 
239. 250. 

Smoothed,  to  stroke,  to  caress,  to 
fondle,  viii.  201. 
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Snet^,  to  check  or  rebuke,  ii. 

568.;  a  rebuke,  v.  SO. 
Sneapifigf  nipping,  liL  41 1. 
Sneck-^Pf  a  cant  phrase,  ^go  hang 

yourself,"  ii.  51. 
Snuffy  hasty  anger,  ii.  555.  427. 

iv.594. 
Snuffsy  dislikes,  viiL  65, 
5d^  spot,  turpitude,  reproach,  v. 

97. 
Solefy,  alone,  iiL  441. 
SoUcity  courtship,  vii.  269. 
SoUcUy  to  exdte,  viii.  407. 
SoRcitingy  information,  iy.  87. 
SoUdareSy  an  unknown  coin,  vi. 

427. 
SomeHmeSy  formerly,  iy.  572. 
Sooihy  truth,  iii.  476. 
&x>ilA,  sweetness,  iv.358. 
iSomej/,  worthless,  yile,  iy.  126. 
Sarryy  sorrowful  or  dismal,  iy.  59. 
Sorty  to  choose  out,  i.  155.  y. 

572. 
Sofiy  a  company,  a  pack,  ii.  519. 
iy.  552.  y.  585.  416.  yi.  152.; 
ranks  and  degrees  of  men,  iii. 
102.  y.  141.  220. 
Scviy  to  happen,  ii.  550.;  to  agree, 

y.  195.  yL  268. 
5br/,thelot,yi.292. 
Sort  and  iuU^  figure  and  rank,  ii. 

168. 
&^,  a  fool,  i.  255. 
Soul/m»rhigy   soul-appalling,   iy. 

206. 
S<mnd,  to  declare  or  publish,  iy. 

241. 
Soundy  soundly,  i.  265. 


SpleerUy  inclination    to  spiteful 

mirth,  ii.  121. 
Spoons,  christening,  account  of, 

yi.  245. 
Spoty  stain  or  dis^ce,  iy.  259. 
Spottedy  wicked,  ii.  286. 
Spragy  or  spackt,  apt  to  learn,  i. 

255. 
Spread,  to  stand  separately,  ii. 

292. 
Sprightedy  haunted,  yiL  275. 
Spr^hU,  spirits,  iy.  145. 
Springhalty  a  disease  incident  to 

horses,  yL  162. 
Springingy  blooming,  in  the  spring 

of  fife,  yi.  59. 
SprighUtfy  ghostly,  yii.  560. 
Spurty  the  longest  and  largest 

roots  of  trees,  yii.  512. 
Square,  to  quarrel,  ii.  297.  yii. 

121.  176.  591. 
Square,   regular,    equitable,    yi. 

482 . ;  just,  suitable,  yii.  1 29. 
Square,  compass,  comprehension, 

or  complement,  viu.  8. 
Squarer,  a  quarrelsome  fellow,  ii. 

195. 
Squashy  an  immature  pea8ecod,ii. 

518.  iii  418. 
Squiny,  to  look  asquint,  yiii.  104. 
Squire,  a  s^quare  or  rule,  ii.  445. 

iii.  482.  iy.  408. 
Stamen,  delirious  perturbation, 

yu.  355, 
Stale,  a  bait  or  decoy  to  catch 

birds,  i.  78. 


Stale,  a  pretence,  iy.  18.'  y.  653, 

, ^ , I  Stale,  to  allure,  yii.  10.     - 

Sowl,  to  pull  by  the  ears,  yi.  588. 1  Stand,  to  withstand,  to  resist,  iii. 
Sowter,  perhaps  the  name  of  a        555, 


hound,  iL  42. 
Spanned,  measured,  yi.  152. 
Specialt^y    particular    right,    yi. 
282. 
iy  the  fiite  decided,  iii.  401. 
J  eyent,  iii.  4  55. 
r,  to  shut  up,  defend  by  bars, 
■  Sec,  yi.  262. 
Spleen,  humour,  caprice,  spirit, 

resentment,  iii.  356,  yi.  504. 
Spleeny  yiolent  hurry,  tumultuous 
speed,  iy.  208. 


Standing  bowls,  bowls  eleyated  on 

feet,  yi.  250.  yii.  492. 
jS'/anftyo/,  the  common  stonehawk, 

ii.42. 
Star,  a  scar  of  that  appearance, 

yiii.  281. 
Stark,  stiff,  yii.  518. 
iSftor%,  stiffijr,ii.l56. 
Starredy  destmed,  iii.  452. 
Statey  a  chair  with  a  canopy  oyer 

it,  ii.40.  iy.  129.  428.  yi.  615. 
Statey  standing,  ii.  414. 
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Staie^  affidal  ttale^  t.  105. ;  dig^ 

nity,  106. 
States^  penoDS  of  high  rank^  vii. 

S92. 
Statimiy  the  act  of  standiDgy  yu» 

156.  Tlii.  048. 
SlaMf  stateunan,  viL  S74.  viil 

594. 
Statue f  a  portrait,  i.  172. 
Stavety  the  wood  of  the  lances, 

▼i.  122. 
Stay^  Tarious  meaotncs  of»  iv.  309. 
Steady  to  aMiit,  or  hdp,  viL  501 . 
Stickkig-ptace,  the  stop  in  a  m»» 

chiney  iv.  101. 
SHchleriy  arbitraton^  ymi^B^  sides- 

iBen»Ti«564. 
Stigmatiadt  mariced  or  stigmar 

tized,  iv«  42. 
Stigmadck,  one  on  whom  nature 

has  set  a  mark  of  defbnnity,  y» 

459. 

Still,  eonstant  ot  condniud,  vi. 

105.  TlL  416. 
StiUy,  gently,  lowly,  t.  191. 
SthU,  to  stop,  to  retard,  vL  156. 

5S2.  yii  435.  529.  viii.  155. 
Stith,  an  anvil,  tL  358.  viii..  328. 
Stoccata,  a  thrust  or  stab  with 

a  rapier,  viii.  193. 
Stock,  a  term  in  fencing,  i.  228. 

iL  63. 
Stock,  stocking,  L  15a  iL  13.  iii. 

Stomach,  passion,  pride^  stubborn 

resc^ution,  L  15.  111.  v.  264. 

vi.  225.;  con6taacy,resolulion, 

viii.  261. 
Stoop,  a  measure  somewhat  more 

ijatai  half  a  gallon,  ii.  28U 
Stoner,  a  kind  of  thatch,  i,  92. 
Stoup,  a  kind  of  flaggon,  viii.  403. 
Straduf,  probably  some  kind  of 

dome^ie  office^  ii.  40. 
Straight,  immediately,  viii.  361. 
Strom,  descent^  lineage,  ii.  217.  v. 

163.  vi.  403. 
Strain,  difficulty,  doubt,  vi.  290. 
Straxt,  narrow,  avaricious,  iv.  271. 
iS^atM»puttodifficuUies,iii.  483. 
Stnng^,  odd,  diffisaent  from,  iii. 

323. 


Strange,  auen  ^  becoiBiHg  a  alnui- 
ger,  vii.  9.;  «  stnunger,  vii.  257. 
262. 

Strangely i  wonderfully,  i.  69. 

Strangeness,  shyness,  distant  be- 
haviour, vi.  509. 

Stranger,  an  alien,  vL  182. 

Strangle,  to  suppress,  ii.  80. 

jSb>iif^mM,greatoFdreadfal  event, 
V.  7.  508. 

Strict,  hard,  vi.  440. 

Strive,  to  contend,  iii.  215. 

Stuck,  a  thrust  in  fencing,  viii. 
380.    BeeStaeeata.    Stock. 

^^»  baggage,  iv.  54. 

Stf^,  substance  or  essence,  viu. 
423. 

Stuffed,p\&aty,  more  than  enoogfa, 

iii.  436. 
Subscribe,  to  a^pee  to,  ii.  129. 
Subscribe,  to  ^jneld,  to  surrender, 

vL  353.  viii.  18.  85. 
Subscription,  obedience,  viiL  66. 
Submerged,  whelmed  underwater, 

vii.  138. 
SubtiHy,  deception,  i.  88. 
Subtle,  smootD,  level,  vi.  602. 
Succen,  soccessaoa,  iiL  426.  v.  7fL 
Successive,  belonging  to  the  suc- 
cession, vii.  371. 
Suceessivefy,  by  order  of  sncees- 

sion,  V.  97. 
Sudden,  violent,  nL  35.  viii.  452. 
Sufficiency,  alMlities,  iii.  436. 
Suggest,  to  tempt,  to  pronmt,  to 

in8t%ate,i  l36.ii.453.iif.28S. 

iv.  282.  vi.  150.  529.  viiL  4166, 
Suggestiour  hittt,  L  44. 
SttgfeftiaHs,  temptations,  it.  990. 

m.  254.  V.  87. 
Suited,  dressed,  via.  lio. 
Sullen,  obstinately  troublesome, 

viii.  490. 
Summer-swellingy      that      which 

swells  or  expands  in  auminef, 

i.  131. 
Svmmoners,  summowng  officers, 

viii.  68. 
Smnpter,  a   horse   that  carries 

necessaries  on  a  journey,  viii. 

6a 
SuperfluousyOVeT»c\othed,  iii.  SiOl  • 
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Supentiihmf  aetviflg  with  iuper- 
stidous  attention,  vi.  199. 

SuppUedf  various  meanings  of,  viii. 
497. 

Syppoitdy  counterfeited,  unagin- 
ed,  V.  97. 

Sure,  safe,  out  of  danger,  i.  175. ; 
surely,  iii.  158. 

Sur^einedy  over  worked,  or  rid- 
den, V.  178. 

Sugpire,J,o  breathe,  iv.  251. 

Swaggerer,  a  roaring,  fighting  fel- 
low, V.  45, 

Swart,  or  twarth,  black,  or  dark 
brown,  iv.  55.  215.  vii.  596. 

Swartk,  or  swath,  as  much  grass 
or  com  as  a  mower  cuts  down 
at  one  stroke  of  his  scythe,  ii. 
53.  vi.  379. 

Swathing,  noisy,  bullying,  iii.  116. 

Swath,  the  dress  of  a  new-born 
child,  vi.  461. 

Sway,  the  wh<rie  weight,  mo- 
mentum, vii.  18. 

Sweeting,  a  species  of  apple,  viii. 
182. 

Sw^t,  ready,  ii.  230. 

SuSnge-huclders,  rakes,  rioter?,  v. 
58. 

Swoop,  the  descent  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  iv.  158. 


Table,  the  palm  of  the  hand  ex- 
tended, iii.  39. 

Table,  a  picture,  iii.  201.  iv.  210. 

TMes,  table-books,  memoran- 
dums, V.  75.  viii.  288. 

Tahourine,  a  small  drum,  vi.  559, 
viL  195. 

7W»  the  lowest  of  the  populace, 
^.  557. 

Tmui,  to  throw  a  slur  upon,  viii. 
452. 

Take,  to  strike  with  a  disease, 
to  blast,  i.  264.  viii.  72.  264. 

Take  in,  to  conquer,  to  get  the 
better  of,  iii.  491. 

Take  up,  to  contradict,  to  call  to 
an  account^  iii.  237. 

VOL.  I. 


Take  up,  to  levy,  v.  77. 

Tall,  stout,  bold,  courageous,  i. 
216.  ii.  9.  vi.  37. 

Tallow4eeech,  the  fat  of  an  ox  or 
cow>  iv.  433.  V.  29. 

Tame,  ineffectual,  vi.  589. 

Tame  make,  a  contemptible  iel- 
low,  iii.  172. 

Tamed,  flat,  spiritless,  vL  538* 

7iirr«,  tostunulate,  to  excite,  pro- 
voke, iv.  259.  vi.  292.  viii.  3IO. 

Tartar,  Tartarus,  the  labled  place 
of  future  punishment,  v.  155. 

Task,  to  keep  busied  with  scru- 
ples, V.  135. 

Tatked,  taxed;  iv.  467. 

Taurus,  sides  and  heart  in  medical 
astrology,  ii.  13. 

Tawdry,  a  kind  of  necklaces  worn 
by  country  girls,  iv.  479. 

Taxation,  censure  or  satire,  iii. 
105. 

Teen,  sorrow,  grief,  i.  11.  ii.  413. 
vi.  89.  viii.  154. 

Temper,  to  mould  like  wax,  i. 
154. 

Temper,  temperament,  constitu- 
tion, vii.  12. 

Temperance,  temperature,  i.  34. 

Tempered,  rendered  pliable,  v. 
155. 

Tend,  to  attend  upon,  to  wait 
for,  vi.  309.  viii.  278.. 

Tender,  to  regard  with  affection, 
viii.  278. 

Tendering,  watching  with  tender- 
ness, V.  323. 

Tent,  to  take  up  residency  vL 
565, 

Tercel,  the  male  hawk,  vi.  820. 

Termagant,  the  god  of  the  Sara- 
cens, viii.  326. 

TermagatU,  furious,  vii.  118. 

Tested,  brought  to  the  test,  ii. 
122. 

Testem,  to  gratify  with  a  tester, 
or  sixpence,  i.  108. 

Tetchy,  touchy,  peevish,  fretful, 
vi.  103. 

Tharborou^  thirdborough,  a 
peace  officer,  ii*  571.  iii.  31  a 

Theme,  a  subject,  iii.  505.. 

.  o 
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Theorick,  theory,  iii.  274.  viii. 
4rB. 

TheweSy  muscular  strength,  v.  QS, 
vii.  20.  viii.  275. 

Thick,  in  quick  succession,  vii.  118. 

Thick-pleached,     thickly     inter- 

.  woven,  ii.  203. 

Thill,  the  shafts  of  a  cart,  iii.  27. 

Thirddorough,   See  That^rotigh, 

Tkoughty  melancholy,  iii.  169.  vii. 
192.  viii.  371. 

Thratonicedy  boastful,  bragging,  ii. 
422. 

Thready  fibre  or  part,  i.  69. 

Thready  to  pass  through,  vi.  552. 

Three^man^eeUey  an  implement 
used  for  driving  piles,  v.  21. 

Three-pUcy  rich  velvet,  iii.  466. 

Thrifty  a  state  of  prosperity,  vii. 
331. 

Throaty  emits  as  in  parturition, 
vii.  167. 

JTirumy  the  extremity  of  a  weav- 
er's warp,  ii.  354. 

Thrummed,  made  of  coarse  wool- 
len cloth,  i.  258. 

7\b,  a  strumpet,  vii.  535. 

Tickle,  ticklish,  ii.  101. 

'Hckle-brainy  some  strong  liquor, 
iv.  429. 

T^hty  handy,  adroit,  vii.  188. 

TighUyy  cleverly,  adroitly,  i.  203. 

Tufy-valleyy    an    interjection  of 
contempt,  ii.  31. 

TiUhy  tillage,  ii.  106. 

THmeleUy  untimely,  v.  337.  vii. 

402. 
Tincty  tincture,  iii.  293. 
j^rcy  head-dress,  i.  239. 
Tircy  to  fasten,  to  fix  the  talons 

on,  V.  478. 
TirCy  to  be  idly  employed  on,  vi. 
,    443. 
7%red^  adorned  with  ribands,  ii. 

406. 
Toy  in  addition  to,  iv.  121. 
Tody  to  yield  or  produce  a  tod,  or 

twenty-eight  pounds,  iii.  467. 
Togedy  various  meanings  of,  viii. 

416. 
Tokenedy  spotted  as  in  the  plague, 

vii.  169. 


Tolly  to  enter  on  the  toll4x>ok, 
iii.  295. 

T(Mngy  taking  toll,  V,  93. 

Tomboify  a  masculine,  forward 
girl,  vii.  260. 

Topleuy  that  whidi  has  nothing 
above  it ;  supreme,  vi.  284. 

Topplcy  to  tumble,  iv.  141.  436. 
vii.  507. 

Touchy  sensation,  sense  or  feel- 
ing, i.  83.  vi.  342.  vii.  241. 

Touchy  exploit  or  stroke,  ii.  321. 

Touchy  a  spice  or  particle,  vi.  102. 

Touchy  touchstone,  vi.  466. 

Toucheiy  features,  iii.  143. 

Touchedy  tried,  vi.  432. 

Toward,  in  a  state  of  readiness, 
vi.  445.  viii.  166. 

Toys,  rumours,  idle  reports,  iv. 
192.;  fancies,  freaks  of  imagi- 
nation, vi.  7.  vii.  318.  viii.  222. 
283. 

Toze,  to  pull  or  pluck,  iiL  496. 

TVacCy  to  follow,  vi.  203. 

Trade,  a  custom,  an  established 
habit,  ii.  138.  vi.  231. 

Tradition,  traditional  practices, 
iv.  531. 

Traditionaly  adherent  to  old  cus- 
toms, vL  58. 

Traily  the  scent  left  by  the  passage 
of  the  game,  i.  261.  viii.  298. 

IVaitresiy  a  term  of  endearment, 
iii.  203. 

Tranecly  ^  ferry,  iii.  63. 

Trandate,  to  transfer,  ii.  289.;  to 
explain,  vi.  353.     . 

Trath,  a  hunting  [^rase,  various 
meanings  of,  i.  12.  viii.  453. 

Travel,  to  stroll,  viii.  309. 

Traverte,  a  term  in  military  ei^- 

.    ercise,  v.  65*  viii.  441. 

Travenedy  across,  vi.  481. 

Tray-trip,  some  kind  of  game, 
ii.  44. 

Treachers,  treacherous  persons, 
viiL  22. 

Trenched,  cut,  caryed,  i.  153.  iv. 
130, 

Tridc,  trick  of  the  times^  ii.  187. 

Trick,  pecutiarijty  of  voice,  fac^ 
&c.  iii.  201.  iv«  186.  viii,  1Q3. 
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Tyickj  smeared,  psdnted,  in  he- 
raldry, viii.  315. 
IVicking,  dress,  i.  366. 
2Vie*jfy,  clever,  adroit,  i.  92. 
JViumphSf  masques,  revels,  pul>- 

lick  exhibitions,  i.  182.  v.  343. 

574.  vii.  486. 
TVofariy  cant  word  for  a  thief, 

u.  449.  iv.  406. 
TVoU,  to  dismiss  trippingly  from 

the  tongue,  i.  62. 
TVoUmy-damet,  a  game,  iii.  468. 
Trossers^  trowsers,  v.  188. 
Trowy  to  believe,  viii.  29. 
Truey  honest,  i.  94.  vii.  16. 
2Vtt^,  honesty,  vi.  67. 
Tuckety   or  tucket  ionnuance,  a 

flourish,  iii.  87.  v.  204. 
Turhgood,  or  turlupin,  a  species 

ofgypsy,  viii.  52. 
Am,   to  become  acescent,  vi. 

428.  592. 
Turquoise,  a  precious  stone,  iii. 

49. 
TwimgUns,  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt, 111.  344. 
Tmgging,  wickered,  viii.  459. 
Tyed,  limited,  circumscribed,  vi. 

225. 
Tifpcj  distinguishing  mark,  show 

or  emblem,  v.  487.  vi.  106. 
T^tMn^y  a  division  of  a  place,  a 

distnct,  viii.  75. 

v.- 

Vmty  to  condescend  to  look,  ii. 
171.;  to  let  down,  to  bow,  to 
sinky'T.  1^.  330.  vii.  514.  viii. 
264.    ■ 

VaiSngy  lowering,  iii.  8. 

Totn,  vanity,  iL  126. 

Fainy  light  of  tongue,  not  vera- 
cious, iv.  3S. 

VaUmcey  fringed  with  a  beard, 
viii.  312. 

VdR^tfy  value,  iL  5.  iii.  296.  viii. 

,  8.  204. 

Vamt^y  illusion,  i.  71. 

Vantagey  convenience,  opportu- 
nity, advantage,  iv.  96.  vii.  246. 
vin.  342. 


Vantbracey  armour  for  the  arm, 
vi.  289. 

Variety  a  servant  or  footman  to 
a  warrior,  vi.  265. 

Vasty  waste,  dreary,  iii.  410.;  con- 
jectures on,  i.  24. 

Vaunty  the  avant,  what  went  be- 
fore, vi.  265. 

Vawardy  the  fore  part,  ii.  359. 

Velurcy  velvet,  iii.  358. 

Venewy  a  bout,  a  term  in  fencing, 
ii.  425. 

Vengeancey  mischief,  iii,  172.     ' ' 

Vent,  rumour,  matter  for  dis- 
course, vL  588. 

Ventagesy  the  holes  of  a  flute,  viii. 
340. 

Venvs,  hits  in  fencing,  i.  198. 

Verbal,  verbose,  full  of  talk,  vii. 
271. 

^^fyy  to  bear  true  witness,  vi. 
602. 

Veryy  immediate,  i.  154. 

Via,  a  cant  phrase  of  exultation, 
i.  222.  ii.  426.  v.  203. 

T%cey  the  fool  of  the  old  morali- 
ties, ii.  75.  vi.  59. 

Vuxy  to  advise,  iii.  427. 

Vtce,  grasp,  v.  26. 

Viey  to  contend  in  rivalry,  vii. 
219. 

Viedy  bragged,  iii.  347. 

Viewless,  unseen,  invisible,  ii.  137. 

Villainy  various  meanings  of,  iii. 
99.  iv.  11. 

Vtr^naUingy  playing  on  the  .vir- 
ginal, a  spinnet,  iii.  416. 

Virtue,  the  most  efficacious  part> 
i.  9.;  valour,  viii.  122. 

VtrtuouSy  salutiferous,  ii.  331. 

Virtuousy  belonging  to  good- 
breeding,  iii.  198. 

Vixeuy  or  flxen,  a  female  fox,  ii. 
329. 

VisamentSy  advisements,  i.  191. 

Voluntary,  voluntarily,  vi.  296. 

Fo^am^,  supplicant,  vi.  452. 

Voucher y  a  law  phrase  explained^ 
viii.  385. 

Vouchsafedy  vouchsafing,  ii.  48.-    ' 

Vox,  tone  or  voice,  ii.  84. 

O  2 
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Vidgati  common,  iL  49.  vi.  537. 
Vtdgarfy^  publicly^  iL  176. 


U. 

Uvnher^  a  dusky  yellow  coloured 
earth,  iii.  1 16. 

Umbered,  discoloured  by  the 
gleam  of  fire,  v.  191. 

Unaccustomed,  unseemly,  inde- 
cent, V.  292. 

Unaneledy  without  extreme  unc- 
tion, viii.  287. 

Unavoided,  unavoidable,  iv.  310. 

V.  319.  vi.  105. 

Unbarbed,  untrimmed,  unshaven, 

VI.  546. 

Unbated,  not  blunted,  viii.  579. 

Unbolt,  to  open,  explain,  vi.  395. 

Unbolted,  coarse,  viii.  47. 

Unbookith,  ignorant,  viii.  500. 

Unbreathed,  unexercised,  unprac- 
tised, ii.  347. 

Uncape,  to  dig  out,  a  term  in  fox- 
bunting,  i.  242. 

Uncharged,  unattacked,  vi.  483. 

Undew,  to  draw  out,  to  exhaust, 
vi.  400. 

Uncoined,  real,  unrefined,  un- 
adorned, V.  236. 

Unconfirmed,  unpractised  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  ii.  238. 

Under  generation,  the  antipodes, 
ii.  164. 

Undergo,  to  be  subject  to,  ii.  271 . 

Under  skinker,  a  tapster,  an  under- 
fdrawer,  iv.  416. 

Undertaker,  one  who  takes  upon 
himself  the  quarrel  of  anotner, 
ii.  es, 

Underwriie,  to  subscribe,  to  obey, 
vi.  309. 

Under-wrought,  under  worked, 
undetermined,  iv.  196. 

Undeserving,  undeserved,  ii.  439. 

Unearned,  not  deserved,  ii.  359. 

Uneath,  scarcely,  not  easily,  v. 
390. 

Unejfpressive,  inexpressible,  iii. 
138.  [ 

Unhappy,  mischievously  waggish. 


unlucky,  iii.  ^$3.  iv.  58,  vL  12. 

168. 
Unhidden,  open,  clear,  v.  134.  ^ 
Unhoused,    free  from  domesdc 

cares,  viii.  424,      ■  ^ 
Unhouseled,  not  having  recdved 

the  sacrament,  viii.  297. 
Unimproved,  not  guided  by  know- 
ledge or  experience,  vui.  261. 
Union,  a  species  ofpearl,  viii.  404. 
Unkind,  contrary  to  kind  or  na- 
'  ture,  iii.  136.  v.  312. 
Unmastered,  licentious,  viiL  276. 
Unowed,t\ktLt  which  has  no  owner, 

iv.  255. 
Unpregnant,  not  quickened,  viii. 

317. 
Unproper,  common,  viii.  499. 
UnqualUied,  unmanned,  disarmed 

of  his  faculties,  vii.  172." 
Unquestionable,  unwilling  to  be 

conversed  with,  iii.  150. 
Unready,  undressed,  v.  274. 
Unrespective,  inattentive  to  con- 

sequencei,  vi.  91. 
Unrest,  disquiet,  vii.  394. 
Unrough,  smooth-faced,  unbeard- 
ed, iv.  163. 
Unsisted,  untried,  viii.  378. 
Unsisting,  always  opening,  never 

at  rest,  ii.  157. 
Unsmirched,  clean,  not  defiled, 

viii.  368. 
Unsquared,  unadapted  to  their 

subject,  vi.-285. 
Unstanched,  incontinent,  i.  7. 
Untempering;  not  tempering,  not 

softening,  v.  238. 
Untraced,  angular,  not  in  com- 
mon use,  vi.  556. 
Untrimmed,  undressed,  iv.  221. 
Untruth,    disloyalty,    treachery, 

iv.  316. 
Unvalued,  invaluable,  vL  33. 
Upon,  but  for,  vi.  613. 
Up-sprine,  upstart,  viii.  280. 
£7rc^Ri,  hedge-hogs,  or  periiapB. 

fairies,  i.  23.  viL  397. 
Usance,  usury,  iii.  20. 
Use,  practice  long  countenanced 

by  custom,  ii.  106. 
Use,  to  make  a  practice  of,  vi.  294. 
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Ufe^  ioterestyii.  214.  vi.  9X6^ 
Usedy  behaved,  vi.  201. 
Usurping,  faUo^  ii.  417. 
UHSf  a  Qierryiestivaly  v.  41. 
Utter,  to  vend  by  retail,  iil.  481. 
Uti&rance,  a  fihrase  in  combat 
explained,  iv.122.  vii.  283, 


W. 

Waft,  to  beckon^  iv.  22. 

Wage,  to  fight,  to  combat,  viii. 

429.  ^  to  prescribe  to,vi.  617. 
Wages,  is  equal  to,  vii.  520. 
Waist,  the  part  between  the  quar^ 

ter-deck    and   the    forecastle, 

i.  17. 
Waist,  the  middle,  viii.  272. 
Walk,  a  district  in  a  forest,  i. 

277. 
Waned,  various  meanings  of,  vii. 

120. 
Wannwn,  vengeance,  vii.  483. 
Ward,  posture  of  defence,  i.  30. 

225. 
Ward,   and    guardian-ship,    ex* 

plained,  iii.  1 97. 
frar(/tfff,  a  species  of  pears,  iii.  467. 
Warder,  guard,  c^ntinel,  iv.  10 1 . 
Warn,  to  summon,  vi.  21.  vii.  78. 
Wassal,  description  of,  iv.  101.  vii. 

115. 
Wofsels,    meetings    of .  rustick 

mirth,  ii.  437. 
Watch,  a  watch-light,  vL  122. 
Water-work,  water-colours,  y.^0. 
Wax,  to  grow,  ii.  426. 
Waxen,  increase^  ii*  298.^ 
Wealth,  advantage,  happiness,  iii. 

91. 
Wearg  the  fashion,  ii.  145. 
Weasel,  properties  of,  vii.  296. 
Wee,  litUe,  i.  205. 
Weeds,  clothing,  ii.  454. 
Ween,  to  ^hink,  to  imagine,  vi. 

2S5* 
Weet,  to  know,  vii  99. 
Weigh,  to  value  or  esteem,  iii. 

5253. ;  to  deliberate^  i.  36. 
Welkin,  the  colour  of  the  ^y, 

blue,  iii.  417.  vi^  132. 


WeUJow^^ai acknowl^dd  ex- 
cellence, iii.  223.  . 
WelUiking,  pluinp,  embonpoint, 

ii.  436. 
Wen,  swollen  excrescence,  v.  35, 
Wend,  to  go,  ii.  166.  331.  iv.  10. 
Whelked,  varied  with  .protuber? 

ances,  viii.  102. 
Whe\  whether,  i.  87.  iv.  185. 
Where,  whereas,  i.  142.  iL  384. 

iil.   68.   iv.   459.  v.  53Q.  St$3. 

420.  vi.  492.  vii.  470.  viii.  20. 
WUffler,  an  officer  who  walks  first 

in  processions,  v.  226. 
Whiles,  until,  ii.  75. 
Whip,  the  crack,  the  best,  vi.  514, 
WhijMtock,  a  carter's  whip,  ii.  29. 

vii.  490. 
Whirring,  whirring  awa^,  vii,  516, 
White,  the  white  mark  m  archery, 

iii.  402. 
White  death,  the  chlorosis,  iii.  232. 
Whiting-time,     bleaching     time, 

spring,  i.  241.      ' 
Whitsters,  the  bleachers  of  linen,  ~ 

i.  237. 
Whittle,  a  species  of  knife,  vL  477.. 
Whooping,  measure  or  reckoning, 

iii.  144. 
Wide,  remotely  from,  wide  of  the 

mark,  ii,  247.  vi.  316. 
WHdemeu,  wildness,  ii.  ,138. 
Wm,  wilfulness,  viii.  479. 
Wimple,  a  hood  or  veil,  ii.  395. 
Winter-ground,  to  protect  against 

the  inclemency  of  winter,  HL 

319. 
Wis,  to  know,  iii.  45. 
Wi^  to  recommend,  iii.  324.  vl. 

468.  viii.  429. 
Wit,  to  know,  vii.  528. 
Witch,  to  charm,  to  bewitch,  iv^  • 

461. 
fTt/v,  senses,  viiL  72. 
Wittol,  knowing,   conscious    of, 

i.  226. 
Witty,  judicious,  cunning,  vi.  9U 
Woe,  to  be  sorry,  i.  89. 
Woman,  to  affect  suddenly  and 

deeply,  iii.  348. 
Woman-tired,     hen-pecked,     ii|. 

422. 
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Wtndff^df  id>te  to  peftbmi  wdn- 

den,  i.  74. 
Wood,  cnzy,  ffuntic,  i.  125.  u. 

503.  V.  324. 

Woodman,  an  attendant  on  the 

foreBter,  i.  277.  ii.  167.  ni.  305. 
Wookoardf  a  (unexplained)  phrase 

appropriated  to  pilgrims  and 

t>enitentiaries,  ii.  451. 
Words,  dispute,   contention,   y. 

567. 
Work,  a  term  of  fortification,  vi. 

248, 
Workings,  laiiours  of  thought,  v. 

77. 
World,  to  go  to  the,  to  be  married, 

ill.  210. 
Worm,  a  serpent,  vii.  225. 
Worship,  dignity,  authority,  vii. 
^  205. 
Worth,  wealth  or  fortune,  ii.  54. ; 

the  value,  vL  311.;  full  quota 

or  proportion,  567. 
Worts,  cabbage,  i.  193. 
Wot,  to  know,  i.  220. 
Wound,  twisted  about,  i.  47. 
Wreak,  resentment,  vi.  584, 
Wreak,  to  revenge,  vii.  450. 
Wr^st,  an  instrument  for  tuning 

the  harp,  vi.  326. 
Wrested,  obtained  by  vidence, 

iv.  255. 
Wretch,  various  meanings  of,  viii. 

473. 


Writ,  writing,  composifiola,  laM. 

311. 
Writhled,  wrinkled,  v.  278. 
Wrongs,  the  persons  who  wrong, 

iv.  322. 
Wrongs,  injurious  practices,  vi. 

118. 
Wroth,  misfortune,  iii.  45. 
Wrought,   worked,  agitated,   iii. 

516.  iv.  88. 
Wrung,  pressed,  stndned,  vii.  43a 


Yarely,  readily,  nimbly,  L  5.  ii. 

156.  vii.  130.  226. 
Yearns,  grieves  or  vexes,  v.  207. 
Yeasty,    or  yesty,    foaming   or 

frothy,  iv.  141.  viii.  400. 
Yeild,  to  inform  of,  condescend 

to,  iii.  246. 
YeUd,  to  reward,  vii.  187. 
Yellowness,  jealousy,  i.  204. 
Yeoman,  a  bailifiTs  follower,  v.  26. 
Yesty.   See  Yeasiy. 


Zany,  a  bufibon,  a  merry  Andrew, 
ii.  442. 
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Tlie  Tempest  and  The  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  are  the 
noblest  efforts  of  that  sublime  and  atnazing  imagination  peculiar  to 
Shakspeare,  which  soars  above  the  bounds  of  nature,  without 
forsaking  sense;  or,  more  properly,  carries  nature  along  with  him 
beyond  her  established  limits.  Fletcher  seems  particularly  to  have 
admired  these  two  plays,  and  hath  wrote  two  in  imitation  of  them. 
The  Sea  Voyagey  and  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  But  when  he 
presumes  to  break  a  lance  with  Shakspeare,  and  write  in  emulation 
of  him,  as  he  does  in  The  False  One^  which  is  the  rival  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  he  is  not  so  successful.  After  him,  Sir  John  Suck> 
ling  and  Milton  catched  the  brightest  fire  of  their  imagination  from 
these  two  plays ;  which  shines  fantastically  indeed  in  The  GobHns, 
but  much  more  nobly  and  serenely  in  77te  Mask  at  Ludlow  Castle, 
Wareubton. 

No  one  has  hitherto  been  lucky  enough  to  discover  the  romance 
on  which  Shakspeare  may  be  supposed  to  have  founded  this  play, 
the  beauties  of  which  could  not  secure  it  from  the  criticism  of  Ben 
Jonson,  whose  malignity  appears  to  have  been  more  than  equal  to 
his  wit.  In  the  induction  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  he  says :  *'  If 
there  be  never  a  servant  monster  in  the  fair,  who  can  help  it,  he 
says,  nor  a  nest  of  antiques?  He  is  loth  to  make  nature  afrsdd  in 
his  plays,  like  those  that  beget  Tahs^  Tempests,  and  such  like 
drolleries."     Steevens. 

I  was  informed  by  the  late  Mr.  Collins  of  Chichester,  that  Shak« 
speare's  Tempest,  for  which  no  origin  is  yet  assigned,  was  formed 
on  a  romance  called  Aurelio  and  IscAeUa,  printed  in  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  and  English,  in  1588.  But  though  this  information  has 
not  proved  true  on  examination,  an  useful  conclusion  may  be 
drawn  from  it,  that  Shakspeare's  story  is  somewhere  to  be  found  in 
an  Italian  novel,  at  least  that  the  story  preceded  Shakspeare.  Mr. 
Collins  bad  searched  this  subject  with  no  less  fidelity  than  judgment 
and  industrjf ;  but  his  memory  failing  in  his  last  calamitous  indis- 
position, he  probably  gave  me  the  name  of  one  novel  for  another. 
I  remember  he  added  a  circumstance  which  may  lead  to  a  dis- 
covery,—that  the  principal  character  of  the  romance,  answering  to 
Shakspeare's  Prospero,  was  a  chemical  necromancer,  who  had 
bound  a  spirit  like  Ariel  to  obey  his  call,  and  perform  his  services. 
Taken  at  large,  the  magical  part  of  The  Tempest  is  founded  on  that 
sort  of  philosophy  which  was  practised  by  John  Dee  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  has  been  called  the  Rosicrucian.  The  name  Ariel  came 
from  the  Talmudistick  mysteries  with  which  the  learned  Jews  had 
infected  this  science.  ,  T.  Warton. 

It  was  one  of  our  author's  last  works.    In  1 598,  he  played  a  part  in 
the  original  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,    Two  of  the  characters  are 
Prospero  and  Stephano.    Here  Ben  Jonson  taught  him  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  latter  word,  which  is  always  right  in  7%^  Tempest  : 
"  Is  not  this  StephUno,  my  drunken  butler?  " 
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And  always  torong  in  his  earlier  play.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  which 
had  been  on  the  stage  at  least  two  or  three  years  before  its  public- 
ation in  1600: 

**  My  friend  Siephano,  signify  I  pray  you,"  &c. 
— So  little  did  Mr.  Capell  know  of  his  author,  when  he  idly  sup- 
posed his  school  literature  might  perhaps  have  been  lost  by  the  dissi^ 
potion  of  youth,  or  the  busy  scene  of  public  life  !  Farmer. 

This  play  must  have  been  written  before  1614,  when  Jonson  sneers 
at  it  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair,  In  the  latter  plays  of  Shakspeare,  he 
has  less  of  pun  and  quibble  than  in  his  early  ones.  In  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  he  expressly  declares  agsunst  them.  This  perhaps  might 
be  one  criterion  to  discover  the  dates  of  his  plays.    Blackstgne, 

It  was  not  printed  till  1623,  when  it  was  published  with  the  rest 
of  our  author's  plays  in  folio.  Mr.  Maione  is  of  opinion  it  was 
written  about  the  year  1611,  and  considers  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  storm  by  which  SirQeorge  Somers  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  island  of  Bermuda,  in  the  year  1609,  as  having  given  rise  to  the 
play,  and  suggested  the  title  as  well  as  some  of  the  incidents.  Mr. 
Douce  appears  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  See  Malone's  Shakspeare, 
edit.  1821,  apd  Douce's  *  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare." 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED.* 


Alonso,  King  of  Naples. 

Sebastian,  his  Brother. 

Prospero,  the  rightful  DuJce  of  Milan. 

Antonio,  his  Brother^  the  usurpirg  Duke  of  Milan* 

Ferdinand,  Son  to  the  King  cf  Naples. 

GoNZALo,  an  honest  old  Counsellor  of  Naples. 

Adrian,       1  ^^^^^ 

Francisco,  j 

Caliban,  a  savage  and  deformed  Slave. 

Trinculo,  a  Jester. 

Stephano,  a  drunken  Btdler. 

Master  of  a  Ship,  Boatswainy  and  Mariners^ 

Miranda,  Daughter  to  Prospero. 

Ariel,  an  airy  Spirit* 

Iris, 

v^eres, 

Juno,  f  Spirits, 

Nymphs, 

Reapers,       -^ 

Other  Spirits  attending  on  Prospero. 

SCENEi  the  Sea,  with  a  Ship ;  aftermards  an  uninhabited 
Island, 

*  This  enumeration  of  persons  is  taken  from  the  folio  1623. 

Steevenb. 
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TEMPEST. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  —  On  a  Ship  at  Sea. 

A  Storm  with  Thunder  and  Lightning, 

Enter  a  Ship-master  and  a  Boatswain. 

Master^ 

Boatswain, — 

Boats.  Here,  master  :  What  cheer  ? 

Mast.  Good :  speak  to  the  mariners  :  fall  to^t  yarely^ 
or  we  run  ourselves  aground :  bestir,  bestir.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Mariners, 

Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts;  eheerly,  cheerly,  my  hearts ; 
yare,  yare :  take  in  the  top-sail  ^  Tend  to  the  master's 
whistle. — Blow  till  thou  burst  thy  wind,  if  room  enough ! 

Enter    Alonzo,    Sebastian,    Antonio,    Ferdinand, 
GoNZALO,  and  others. 

Alon.  Good  boatswain,  have  care.  Where's  the  mas- 
ter?    Play  the  men.2 

Boats.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

jlnt.  Where  is  the  master,  boatswain  ? 

1  — /fl//  toH  yarely,]  i*  e.  readily,  nimbly.  Our  author  is  frequent 
in  his  use  of  this  word. 

2  Play  the  meru]  i.  e.  act  with  spirit,  behave  like  men. 

B  3 
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6  TEMPEST.  ActL 

Boats.  Do  you  not  hear  him  ?  You  mar  our  labour  ; 
Keep  your  cabins  :  you  do  assist  the  storm. 

Gon,  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence  !  What  care  these 
roarers  for  the  name  of  king  ?  To  cabin :  silence :  trouble 
us  not. 

Gon.  Good ;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  aboard. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.  You  are 
a  counsellor;  if  you  can  command  these  elements  to 
silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present'^,  we  will  not 
hand  a  rope  more ;  use  your  authority.  If  you  cannot, 
give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long,  and  make  yourself 
ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mischance  of  the  hour,  if 
it  so  hap.  —  C3ieerly,  good  hearts — Out  of  our  way,  I 
say.  lExit. 

Gon.^  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow :  me- 
thinks,  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him ;  his  com- 
plexion is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fast,  good  fate,  to  his 
hanging !  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable,  for 
our  own  doth  little  advantage  !  If  he  be  not  bom  to  be 
hanged,  our  case  is  miserable.  [Exeunt. 

jRe-entef'  Boatswain. 

Boat.  Down  with  the  topmast ;  yare ;  lower,  lower ; 
bring  her  to^ry  with  main-course.^  lA  cry  within.^  A 
plague  upon  this  howling!  they  are  louder  than  the 
weather,  or  our  office. — 


3 — of  the  present,]  i.  e.  of  the  present  instant. 
.  4  Gonsudo.]  It  may  be  observed  of  Gonzalo^  timt,  being  the  only 
good  man  that  appears  with  the  kmg,  he  is  thQ  only  man  that  pre- 
serves his  cheerfulness  in  the  wreck,  and  his  hope  on  the  island. 

JOHKSON. 

* — bring  her  to  try  with  mfiin^course.]  This  phrase  occurs  in  Smith's 
Sea  Grammar,  1627,  4to.  under  the  article  How  to  handle  a  jSftsp  m 
a  Storme.'  ^  Let  us  lie  at  Trie  with  our  mam  course  ;  that  is^  to  hale 
the  tacke  aboord,  the  sheat  close  aft,  the  holing  set  up,  and  tht 
helme  tied  close  aboord."     Steevems. 
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Scene  I.  TEMPEST.  7 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Gonzalo* 

Yet  again  ?  what  do  you  hear  ?    Shall  we  give  o'er,  and 
drown  ?  Have  you  a  mind  to  sink  ? 
"^  Seb.  A  pox  o'  your  throat !  you  bawling,  blasphemous, 
inchJaritable  dog ! 

Boats.  Work  you,  then. 

Ant,  Hang,  cur,  hang !  you  whoreson,  insolent  noise* 
maker,  we  are  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than  thou  art 

Gon.  ril  warrant  him  from  drowning;  though  the 
ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nut-shell,  and  as  leaky  as 
an  unstanched  wench.® 

Boats.  Lay  her  a^-hold,  arhold^  :  iset  her  two  courses ; 
off  to  sea  again%  lay  her  oiF. 

Enter  Mariners,  wet. 

Mar.  All  lost !  to  prayers,  to  prayers  !  all  lost ! 

[Exeunt. 
Boats.  What,  must  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 
Gon.  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers  !  let  us  assist 
them. 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 
Selh  I  am  out  of  patience. 

Ant.  We  are  merely^  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drunk- 
ards.— 
This  wide-chapped  rascal;— 'Would,  thou  might'st  lie 

droi^ning, 
TTie  washing  of  ten  tides  ! 

Gon.  He'U  be  hanged  yet ; 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him.^ 

*         an  uDStanclied  wenci.]    Unskmched^  perhaps  iacontinent. 

7  Lay  her  oMd,  a-hold:  ]  i.  e.  bring  her  to  lie  as  near  the  wind  as 
she  can,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  land,  and  get  her  out  to  sea. 

«— &i6er<«*>ac<H*rf<?«;  off  to  tea  agaiuy]  The  courses  are  the 
inain«flail  and  fore-safli* 

9 f,ierely—]  in  thSflplace  signifies  abwlutefy.    Steevshs. 

I to  glut  him.]  Shakspeare  probably  wrote,  Venglut  him,  to  sioai^ 

B  4^ 
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8  TEMPEST.  Act  I. 

lA  confiised  noise  within.']  Mercy  on  us  !  We  split,  we 
split! — Farewell,  my  wife  and  childreh  !  Farfewell, 
brother^  !  We  split,  we  split,  we  split !  — 

Ant,  Let's  all  sink  with  the  king.  [Emt* 

Seb.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  lEarit. 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea 
for  an  acre  of  barren  ground ;  long  heath,  brown  furze®, 
any  thing :  The  wills  &bove  be  done  !  but  I  would  fidn 
die  a  dry  death.  [Exit, 

SCENE  IL 

The  Island :  before  the  Cell  of  Prospero* 

£n/^  Prospero  and  Miranda. 

Mira.  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them : 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch, 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek. 
Dashes  the  fir^  out.     O,  I  have  suffer'd 
With  those  that  I  sdw  suffer  !  a  brave  vessel 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creatures  in  her*, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.     O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart !  Poor  souls  !  they  perish'd; 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er  ^ 


low  hinu  In  this  sigaification  engltU,  from  englouHr,  Fr.,  occurs  fre- 
quently. Yet  Milton  writes  glutted  offal  for  swallowed,  and,  therefore, 
perhaps,  the  present  text  may  stand. 

*  Mercy  onus/  &c.  Farewell,  brother/  &c.]  It  is  probable 

that  the  lines  succeeding  the  confused  noise  within  should  be  con- 
sidered as  spoken  by  no  determinate  characters.  ^ 

' an  acre  of  barren  ground;  long  heath,  brown  furze,  dec] 

SirT.Hanmer  reads — ling,  heath,  broom,  furze. — Perhaps  rightly, 
though  he  has  been  charged  with  tautology. 

*^ — "Creatures  in  her,]  The  old  copy  Teads -^creature;  but  the 
preceding  as  well  as  subsequent  words  of  Miranda  seem  to  demand 
the  emendation  suggested  first  by  Theobald. 

«  „_  or  e'er — ]  i.  c.  before. 
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Scene  II.  TEMPEST.  9 

It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  and 
The  freighting  souls  within  her. 

Pro*  Be  collected ; 

No  more  amazement  i  tell  your  piteous  heart. 
There's  no  harm  done* 

Mira^  O,  woe  the  day  I 

Pro.  No  harm.® 

I  have  ddne  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one  !  thee,  my  daughter  !)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  not  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am;  nor  that  I  am  more  better" 
Than  ProsperOj  master  of  a  full  poor  cell,  ** 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mira*  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts.  ^ 

Pro,  'Tis  time 

I  should  inform  thee  further.     Lend  thy  hand. 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me. — So; 

[^Lays  down  his  Mantle* 
Lie  there  my  art* — Wipe  thou  thine  eyes;  have  comfort. 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch'd 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  ^  in  thee, " 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  soul— ''^ 


*  Pro.  No  harm,]     Perhaps  Shakspeare  wrote, 
O,  iboe  the  day  !  no  harm  ? 
To  which  Prospero  properly  answers : 

/  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee.    Johnson. 

7 more  better — ]   This  ungrammatical  expression  is  very  fre-* 

quent  among  our  oldest  writer^. 

6 full  poor  cell,]  i.  e.  a  cell  in  a  great  degree  of  poverty. 

9  Did  never  meddle  with  my  thmighta,]  i.  e.  mix  with  them. 

To  meddle,  means  also,  to  interfere^  to  trouble^  to  busy  itself* 

» virtue  of  compassion — ]  Virtue ;   the  most  efficacious  part, 

as,  the  virtue  of  a  plant  is  in  the  extract, 

s  *no  sold — ]  Such  interruptions  are  not  uncommon  to 
Shakspeare.  He  sometimes  begins  a  sentence,  and,  before  he  con- 
cludes it,  entirely  changes  its  construction,  because  another^  more 
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10  TEMPEST.  Act  I. 

No,  not  £;o  much  perdition  as  an  hair. 

Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 

Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st  sink. 

Sit  down ; 
For  thou  must  now  know  further. 

Mira.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am ;  but  stopp'd 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition ; 
Concluding,  Stay  not  yet.  — 

Pro.  The  hour's  now  come ; 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Can'st  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  can'st ;  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old.^ 

Mira.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can.   • 

Pro.  By  what  ?  by  any  other  house,  or  person  ? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that . 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  'Tis  far  oS, 

And  rather  like  a  dream,  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants :  Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me  ? 

Pro.  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda :  But  how  is  it. 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?     What  see'st  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time?* 
If  thou  remember'st  aught,  ere  thou  cam'st  here, 
How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  may'st. 

Mira.  But  that  I  do  not. 


forcible,  occurs*    As  this  change  frequently  happens  in  conversation, 
it  may  be  su^Sered  to  pass  unoensured  in  the  language  of  the  stage. 

Steeyens. 

3  Out  three  years  M.]  i.  e.  Quite  three  years  old. 

*— abysm  of  time  f  i.  e.  Abyss.  This  method  of  spelling  the 
word  IS  common  to  other  antient  writers.  They  took  it  from  the 
French  abyime^  now  written  oMme, 
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Scene  II.  TEMPEST.  li 

Pro*  Twelve  years  since,  Miranda,  twelve  years  since*, 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mir  a.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  fether? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said  —  thou  wast  my  daughter;  and  thy  &ther 
Was  duke  of  Milan;  and  his  only  heir 
A  princess ;  no  worse  issued.  ^ 

Mira,  O,  the  heavens  ! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 
Or  blessed  was't,  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl ; 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say*st,  were  we  heav'd  thence ; 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O,  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o*the  teen^  that  I  have  tum'd  you  to, 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance  !     Please  you,  further. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  call'd  Ajitonio, — 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious  ! — he  whom,  next  diyself, 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state ;  as,  at  that  time, 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke ;  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity,  and,  for  the  liberal  arts. 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study. 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported. 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.     Thy  false  uncle- 
Dost  thou  attend  me  ?  ** 


*  Twelve  years  sincey  Miranda,  twelve  years  sinoe^  Yean,  in  the 
first  instance,  is  used  as  a  dissyllable,  in  the  second  as  a  monosyllable  j 
a  licence  not  peculiar  to  the  prosody  of  Shakspeare* 

^A  princess; — no  worse  issued.]  The  old  copy  reads — **And 
princess**  For  the  trivial  change  in  the  text  I  am  answerable.  Issued 
is  descended.     Steevens. 

7 teen^']  is  sorrow,  grief,  trouble. 

t 
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12  TEMPEST.  Act  I. 

Mira,  Sir,  most  heedfiilly* 

Pro,  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits^. 
How  to  deny  them;  whom  to  advance^  and  whom 
To  trash  for  dvcr*topping^;  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine ;  I  say,  or  chang'd  them^ 
Or  else  new  form'd  them ;    having  both  the  key® 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  f 
To  what  tmie  pleas'd  his  ear;  that  now  he  wa» 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trmik, 
And  suck'd  my  Verdure  out  on't. — Thou  attend'st  not  ? 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me.  ^ 

Mira.  O  good  sir,  I  do. 

Pro,  I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicate  f 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  so  retired, 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature:  and  my  trust. 
Like  a  good  parent  %  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was;  which  had,  indeed,  ho  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.     He  being  thus  lorded. 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded, 

8  To  irashfor  over-topping  ;  ]  To  trcuh^  in  old  books  of  gardening, 
is  to  cut  away  the  superfluities.  It  is  used,  also,  by  sportsmen  in  the 
North,  when  they  correct  a  dog  for  misbehavioiur  in  pursuing  the 
game.  A  trash,  among  hunters,  denotes  a  piece  of  leather,  couples, 
or  any  other  weight  fastened  round  the  neck  of  a  dog,  when  his 
speed  is  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  pack  j  i.  e,  when  he  over-tops  them, 
when  he  hunts  too  qidck, 

® both  the  key — ]   This  is  meant  of  a  key  for  turning  the 

harpsichord,  spinnet,  or  virginal ;  called  now  a  tuning  hammer. 

t  "  set  all  hearts  i'th'  state,"— tMalone. 

1 1  pray  thee,  mark  m^.]  In  the  old  copy,  these  words  are  the  begin-* 
ning  of  Prospero's  next  speech ;  but,  for  the  restoration  of  metre,  I 
have  changed  their  place.  Steevens.  Mr.  Malohe  follows  the  old 
copy.        .  .       ^ 

X  "  dedicated   —  Malone. 

« tAke  a  good  parent,  &c.]  Alluding  to  the  observation,  that  a 
father  above  the  common  rate  of  men  has  commonly  a  son  below  it. 
Herownfilii  noxce,    Johnso*^* 
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Scene  II.  TEMPEST.  is 

But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — like  one, 
Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it. 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory. 
To  credit  his  own  lie^, — he  did  believe 
He  was  the  duke :  out  of  the  substitution*. 
And  executing  the  outward  fece  of  royalty, 
With' all  prerogative: — Hence  his  ambition 
Growing, — Dost  hear  ? 

Mira,  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafiiess. 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he  play'd, 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan:  Me,  poor  man! — my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough;  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable:  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway*)  with  the  king  of  Naples, 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage ; 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow'd,  (alas,  poor  Milan  !) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira.  O  the  heavens  ! 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  the  event ;  then  tell  me, 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mira.  I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly®  of  my  grandmother : 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons^ 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 


-  like  one. 


Who  havingy  unto  truth,  bi/  telling  of  it, 
Made  tuch  a  tinner  of  his  memory. 

To  credit  his  own  He,]  There  is,  perhaps,  no  correlative,  to  which 
the  word  it  can  with  grammatical  propriety  belong.  Lie,  howeveri 
seems  to  have  been  the  correlative  to  which  the  poet  meant  to  refer, 
and  the  meaning  is.  Who  having  made  his  memory  such  a  sinner  to  truth 
a*  to  credit  his  awn  lie  by  telling  of  it, 

*  He  was  the  duke ;  out  of  the  substitution^  The  reader  should 
place  his  emphasis  on — was :  but  Mr.  Malone  reads, ''  he  was  indeed 
the  duke." 

^(So  dry  he  was  for  sway)]  i.  e.  So  thirsty, 

'  To  think  but  nobly — ]  But,  i.  e.  in  this  place  otherwise,  than. 
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14  TEMPEST.  Act  I, 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu  o'die  premises,  —  ^ 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute,  — 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  die  dukedom ;  and  confer  fair  M Han, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother :  Whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan ;  and,  i'the  dead  of  darkness. 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity  ! 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cry'd  out  then. 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again ;  it  is  a  hint  ®, 
That  wrings  mine  eyes.^ 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  further, 

And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  pres^it  business 
Which  now's  upon  us ;  without  the  which,  this  Story 
Were  most  iinpertinent.. 

Mira,  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us  ? 

Pro,  Well  demanded,  wench ; 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.     Dear,  they  durst  not ; 
(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me)  nor  set 
A  mark  so  bk)ody  on  the  business ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark ;        • 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea :  where  they  prepar'd 
A  rotten  carcase  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd, 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  had  quit  it :  there  they  hoist  us. 
To  cry  to  die  sea  that  roar'd  to  us ;  to  sigh 

7-.P— in  lieu  o*tke  premtes,  &c.]  In  Ueu  qf,  mean*  here,  in  con- 
uder«tion  of ;  .an  unusual  acceptation  of  the  word. 

8 a  hint,]  Hint  is  suggestion. 

9  That  wrings  mine  ei^s,]  i.  e  squeewi  the  water  out  of  them. 
Mr.  Malone  reads,  "  mine  eyes  to't." 
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Scene  II.  TEMPEST.  15 

To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again, 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack  !  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you  ! 

Pro.  O  !  a  cherubim 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me  !  Thou  didst  smile, 
Infiised  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven. 
When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  ^  with  drops  full  salt ; 
Under  my  burden  groan'd ;   which  rals'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach  \  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mira.  How  came  we  asbote  ? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  {^pointed 
Master  of  this  design,)  did  give  us^;  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stu£&,  and  necessaries. 


• deck'd  the  tea — "]  To  deck  the  sea,  if  explained  to  honoar, 

adorn,  or  dignify,  is  indeed  ridiculoas,  but  the  original  import  of  the 
verb  deck,  is  to  cover  ;  so,  in  some  parts,  they  yet  say  deck  the  tables 
This  sense  may  be  borne,  but  perhaps  the.  poet  wrote  flecked,  which 
I  think  is  still  used  in  rustic  language  of  drops  falling  upon  water. 
Dr.  Warburton  reads  mocked;  the  Oxford  edition,  bracked.  Johnson. 

To  deck  signifies  in  the  North,  to  sprinkle;  and  £^ggV,  which  means 
the  safiie,  is  in  daily  use  in  the  north  of  England.  When  clothes 
that  hare  been  washed  are  too  much  dried,  it  is  necessary  to  moisten 
them  before  they  can  be  ironed,  which  is  always  done  by  sprinkling  ; 
this  operation  the  maidens  universally  call  degging, 

*  An  undergoing  stomach,]     Stomach  is  stubborn  resolution, 

>  Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  no'ie  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appoisUed 
Master  of  this  design,)  didgitfe  us  ;"]  Mr.  Steevens  has  suggested, 
that  we  might  better  read — he  being  then  appointed ;  and  so  we 
fliioald  certaifdy  now  write :  but  the  reading  of  the  old  copy  is  the 
true  one,  that  mode  of  phraseology  being  the  idiom  of  Shakspeare's 
tune.    Malone. 

I  ham  left  the  passage  in  question  as  I  found  it,  though  with  dender 
refiance  on  its  integrity.    Steevens. 
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16  TEMPEST.  Act  I. 

Which  since  have  steaded  much ;  so,  of  his  gendeness. 
Knowing  I  lov*d  my  books,  he  furnish'd  me, 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mir  a.  'Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man  ! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise  : — * 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea^sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arrived ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit     . 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  carefiil. 

Mira.  Heavens  thank  you  for't !    And  now,  I  pray 
you,  su-, 
(For  still  'tis  beating  in  my  mind,)  your  reason 
For  raising  this  sea-storm  ? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth.— 

By  accident  most  strange,  bounti&l  fortune. 
Now  my  dear  lady^,  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore  :  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star ;  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop. — Here  cease  more  questions; 
Thou  art  inclin'd  to  sleep  ;  'tis  a  good  dulness^, 

4  Now  I  arise :]  Perhaps  these  words  belong  to  Miranda,  and  we 
should  read : 

mr.' Would  I  might 
^  But  ever  tee  theU  man/ — Now  I  arise. 

Pro.  Sit  still,  and  liear  the  last  of  our  sea-borrow. 
As  the  words — **  now  I  arise  "—may  signify,  "  now  I  rise  in  my 
narration," — ^**now  my  story  heightens  in  its  consequence,''  I  have  left 
the  passage  in  question  undisturbed.    We  still  say,  that  the  interest, 
of  a  drama  rises  or  declines.    St£  evens. 

^  Now  my  dear  lady,]  i.  e.  now  my  auspicious  mistreu. 

6  n *tis  a  good  dulness,]  Dr.  Warburton  rightly  observes,  that 

this  sleepiness,  which  Prospero  by  his  art  had  brought  upon  Miranda 
and  of  which  he  knew  not  how  soon  the  effect  would  b^n,  makes 
him  question  her  so  often  whether  she  is  attentive  to  his  story. 

Johnson. 
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ScEJrtfe  II.  tfeMt>]5st.  17 

And  give  it  twty ;  ^^^I  ktAyk  thou  can'st  not  choose>- 

[MlRANDA  ^€pS* 

Come  away,  servant,  come :  I  am  ready  now ; 
Approach,  my  Ariel ;  come. 

Enter  Aries.. 

Ari.  All  hail,  great  master  !  grave  sir,  hail !  I  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure ;  be*t  to  fly. 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curPd  clouds'^;  to  thy  strong  bidding,  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality.® 

Pro.  Hast  thou,  spirit, 

Performed  to  point  ^  the  tempest  that  I  bade  Aee  ? 

Art.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  ship ;  now  on  the  beak^, 
Now  in  the  waist  *^,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement :  Sometimes,  I'd  divide, 
And  bum  in  many  places^;  on  the  top-mast 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
Then  meet,  and  join :  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors 
O'the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  sight-out-running  were  not :   The  fire,  and  cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roarings  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem'd  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble. 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake.  ^ 

T  On  the  curPd  clouds;]  So,  in  Tlmon — crisp  heaven. 

« and  all  his  quality.]  i.  e,  all  his  confederates. 

9  Performed  to  point — ]  i.  e.  to  the'  minutest  ardcle ;  d  Yitettlt 
translation  of  the  French  phrase —  a  point. 

1  — — now  OH  the  beak,]  The  beak  was  a  strong  pointed,  body  at 
the  head  of  the  ancient  ^lies:  it^s  used  here  for  the  forecastle,  or 
the  boltsprit.    Johnso'n. 

2  Now  in  the  waist,}  The  part  between  the  qaarteisdeck  and  the 
'forecastle.    Johnson. 

5 SomeHmes,  Fd  divide^ 

And  hum  in  many  places  ;]  Burton  says,  that  the  spirits  of  Jire, 
in  total  6f- fire-drakes  and  blazing  stars,  *' oftentimes  sit  on  ship- 
nHists,"  8cc\'Melaneh.  P.  I.  §  2.  p.  30.  ecfit.  1^32.    Wa»toW. 

^  Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake,]  Lest  the  metre  should  appear  d^ 
VOL.  I.  C 
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18  TEMPEST-  Act  I. 

Pro.  My  brave  spirit  ! 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  play*d 
Some  tricks  of  desperation :  All,  but  mariners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine  and  quit  the  vessel  ^ 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me :  the  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-staring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair,) 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap'd ;  cried.  Hell  is  empty, 
And  all  the  devils  are  here. 

Pro.  Why,  that*  s  my  spirit  f 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore  ? 

Ari.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  hair  perish'd ; 

On  their  sustaining®  garments  not  a  blemish. 
But  firesher  than  before :  and,  as  thou  bad'st  me. 
In  troops  I  have  dispersed  them  'bout  the  isle ; 
The  king's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself; 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs. 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting, 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  ship, 

The  mariners,  say,  how  thou  hast  dispos'd. 
And  all  the  rest  o'the  fleet  ? 

Ari.  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  ship ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 


fectiye>  it  is  necessary  to  apprize  the  reader,  that  in  some  counties^ 
thake  is  still  pronounced  by  the  common  people  as  if  it  was  written 
shooke,  a  dissyllable.    Fabmer. 

5 ,  and  qidt  the  vessel,]  Quit,  for  quitted, 

6  — —  sustaining  — ]  i.  e.  their  garments  that  bore  them  up  and 
supported  them ;  or  their  garments  which  bore,  without  being  in> 
jured,  the  drenching  of  the  sea. 
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Scene  11.  TEMPEST.  19 

From  the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes^,  there  she's  hid : 

The  mariners  all  mider  hatches  stoVd ; 

Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  sufier^d  labour, 

I  have  left  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'the  fleet. 

Which  I  disperse,  they  all  have  met  again ; 

And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote^, 

Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples ; 

Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wrecked, 

And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  performed ;  but  there's  more  work : 
What  is  the  time  o'the  day  ? 

Ari.  Past  the  mid  season : 

Pro.  At  least  two  glasses :   The  time  'twixt  six  and 
now. 
Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 

Ari.  Is  there   more  toil?    Since  thou  dost  give  me 
pains. 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promis'd, 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now?  moody? 

What  is't  thou  can'st  demand  ? 

Ari.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out  ?  no  more. 

Ari.  I  pray  thee 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistakings,  serv'd 
Without  or  grudge,  or  grumblings ;  thou  didst  promise 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 


7  The  epithet  here  applied  to  the  Bermudas,  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  seen  the  chafing  of  the  sea  over  the  rugged 
rocks  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  which  render  access  to 
them  so  dangerous.  It  was  in  our  poet's  time  the  current  opinion, 
that  Bermu(ks  was  inhabited  by  monstert,  and  devils. — Setebot,  the 
god  of  Caliban's  dam,  was  an  American  devil,  worshipped  by  the 
giants  of  Patagonia,    Henley. 

» -^the  Mediterranean  fk)te,]  Flote  u  wave. 
C  2 
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2a  TEMPEST,  Act  L 

Pre.  Dost  thou  forget* 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  ? 

Art.  No. 

Pro.  Thou  dost ;  and  think^st 
It  much  to  tread  the  ooze  of  the  salt  deep ; 
To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north ; 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'the  earth, 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost 

Ari.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  liest,  malignant  thing  !  Hast  thou  forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age,  and  envy. 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop  ?  hast  thou  forgot  her  ? 

Ari.  No,  sir. 


0  Doit  thou  forget'^]  That  the  character  and  conduct  of  Pros- 
pero  may  be  understood,  something  must  be  known  of  the  system  of 
enchantment,  which  supplied  all  the  marvellous  found  in  the  ro- 
mances of  the  middle  ages.  This  system  seems  to  be  founded  on  the 
opinion  that  the  fallen  spirits,  having  different  degrees  of  guilt,  had 
different  habitations  allotted  them  at  their  expulsion,  some  beinff 
confined  in  hell,  some  (as  Hooker,  who  delivers  the  opinion  of  our 
poet's  age,  expresses  it,)  dispersed  in  airy  some  on  earth,  some  in  toater^ 
others  in  caves,  dens,  or  minerals  under  the  earth.  Of  these,  some 
were  more  malignant  and  mischievous  than  others.  The  earthy  spi- 
rits seem  to  have  been  thought  the  most  depraved,  and  the  aerial  the 
less  vitiated.    Thus  Prospero  observes  of  Ariel : 

thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 

To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorred  commands. 
Over  these  spirits  a  power  might  be  obtained  by  certain  rights  pep- 
fbnned  or  charms  learned.  This  power  was  called  The  black  art,  or 
knowledge  of  enchantment.  The  enchanter  being,  (as  king  James 
observes  in  his  Demonologi/,)  one  who  commands  the  devil,  whereas  the 
witch  serves  him.  The  art  was  held  by  all,  though  not  equally  cri- 
minal, yet  unlawful,  and,  therefore,  Casaubon,  speaking  of  one  who 
had  commerce  with  spirits,  blames  him,  though  he  imagines  him  one 
of  the  best  kind,  who  dealt  unth  them  by  way  of  command.  Thus  Pros- 
pero repents  of  his  art  in  the  last  scene.  The  spirits  were  always 
considered  as  in  some  measure  enslaved  to  the  enchanter,  at  least  for 
a  time,  and  as  serving  with  unwillingness ;  therefore  Ariel  so  often 
begs  for  liberty;  and  Caliban  observes,  that  the  spirits  serve  Prospero 
with  no  good  will,  but  hate  him  rootedly.    Johnson. 
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Scene  II.  TEMPEST.  21 

Pro.  Thou  hast :  Whare  was  she  bofn  ? 

speak ;  tell  me. 
AH.  Sir,  in  Argier.^ 

Pro.  O,  was  she  so  ?  I  must, 

Once  in  a  month,  recoimt  what  thou  hast  been, 
Which  thou  forgefst.     This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  knoVst,  was  banish'd ;  for  one  thing  she  did. 
They  would  not  take  her  life :  Is  not  this  true  ? 
Ari.  Ay,  sir. 

Pro.  TTiis   blue-ej^d  hag  was  hither  brought  with 
child. 
And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors :  Thou,  my  slave. 
As  ihou  report'st  thyseli^  wast  then  her  servant : 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands,  ^ .  s : );  ^  "  ^ 

Refusing  her  grand  bests,  she  did  confine  thee,/'  ,  '  -;• 

By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers,  f-  .    /  .  ,     .  /. 

And  in  her  most  immitigable  rage,  I  :.  x  :•  '>^ . ,     , 

Into  a  cloven  pme ;  wjithin  which  rift  V  u       !  .    ^' : 

Imprison'd,  thou  did*st  painfully  remam  <>  10- -'^ 

A  dozen  years ;  within  which  space  she  died. 
And  left  thee  there ;   where  thou  did'st  vent  thy  groans. 
As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike :  Then  was  this  island, 
(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-bom,)  not  honoured  with 
A  human  shape. 
Ari.  Yes ;  Caliban  her  son. 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.     Thou  best  know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  p^enetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears ;  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo ;  it  was  mine  art, 

1  — ..^t^s  Argier.J  Ar^  is  the  anciekit  English  name  for  Ai^s,  . 
c  3 
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22  TEMPEST.  Act  L 

When  I  arriv'd,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Art*  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pro,  If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak. 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howM  away  twelve  winters. 

Art.  Pardon,  master : 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command. 
And  do  my  spriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so ;  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

ArL  That's  my  noble  master ! 

What  shall  I  do  ?  say  what  ?  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Pro.  Go,  make  thyself  like  to  a  nymph  o*the  sea^ ; 
Be  subject  to  no  sight  but  mine ;  invisible 
To  every  eye-ball  else.     Go,  take  this  shape. 
And  hither  come  in't :  hence,  with  diligence. 

lEa^it  Ariel. 
Awake,  deai^  heart,  awake  !  thou  hast  slept  well ; 
Awake ! 

Mira.  The  strangeness^  of  you?*  story  put 
Heaviness  in  me. 


9 — to  a  nymph  o*the  sea  ;  ]  There  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
cause  why  Ariel  should  assume  this  new  shape,  as  he  was  to  be  m- 
visible  to  all  eyes  but  those  of  Prospero.  Steevens.  Mr.  Malone 
arranges  these  lines  thus : 

<<  Go  make  thyself  like  a  n}'mph  o'the  sea ;  be  subject 
To  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine :  invisible 
To  every  eye-ball  else.    Go,  take  this  shi^e, 
And  hither  come  in't ,  go,  hence,  with  diligence.** 

3  The  strangeness — ]  Why  should  a  wonderful  story  produce 
sleep  ?  I  believe  experience  will  prove,  that  any  violent  agitation  of 
the  mind  easily  subsides  in  slumber,  especially  when,  as  in  Prospero's 
relation,  the  last  images  are  pleasing.    Johnson. 

The  poet  seems  to  have  been  apprehensive  that  the  audience,  as 
well  as  Miranda,  would  sleep  over  this  long  but  necessary  talej 
and,  therefore,  strives  to  bre^  it.  First,  by  making  Prospero  divest 
himself  of  his  magic  robe  and  wand :  then  by  waking  her  attention 
no  less  than  six  times  by  verbal  interruption :  then  by  varying  the 
action  when  he  rises  and  bids  her  continue  sitting:  and  lastly,  by 
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Scene  IL  TEMPEST.  23 

Pro.  Shake  it  off:  Come  on ; 

We'll  visit  Caliban,  my  slave^  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

Mira.  *Tis  a  villain  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis, 

.We  cannot  miss  him*:  he  does  make  our  fire, 
Fetch  in  our  wood ;  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.     What  ho  !  slave  !  Caliban  ! 
Thou  earth,  thou  !  speak.' 

Cal.  [tt»VAi».]  There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,   I  say ;  there's  other  business  for 
thee: 
Come  forth,  thou  tortoise  !  when  ? 

Be-'enter  Ariel,  like  a  Water-Nypmh. 

Fine  apparition  !  My  quaint  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Art.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.      \Bxit. 

Pro.  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil  himself 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth  ! 

Bnier  Caliban. 

Cal.  As  wicked  dew*  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both  !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye. 
And  blister  you  all  o'erl 

Pro.  For  this,    be  sure,  to-night  thou   shalt  have 
cramps, 
Side-stiches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  urchins^ 


carrying  on  the  bimness  of  the  fidile  while  Miranda  sleeps,  by  which 
she  is  continued  on  the  stage  till  the  poet  has  occasion  for  her 
agun.    Waeneb. 

4  We  cannot  miu  him: }  that  is,  we  cannot  do  witiiout  him. 

^  Cal.  Am  wicked  (irar— •]  Wicked,  having  baneful  qualities. 

6 urchms — ]  i.e.  hedgehogs;  or  perhaps,  here,  lairiM. 

c  4 
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Shall,  for  that  vast  of  B%b^  that  tihey  may  work% . 
All  exercise  on  thee ;  thou  shalt  be  pj^ipdtiM 
As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  piiich  mor^  slinging' 
Than  bees  that  made  the^i. 

CaL  I  must  eat  my  c^mie):^. 

This  island's  mine,  by  Sycora^K  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak'st  &om  me.     W^en  thou  caaa^s^  firerf^ 
Thou  strok'dst  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  u^^  would'sl 

give  me 
Water  with  berries  in*t ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less, 
That  bum  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee^ 
And  shew'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'the  isle, 
The  fresh  springs,  brine  pits,  barren  plaice,.  ajad  &r^ ; 
Cursed  be  I  that  did  so  ! — All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax^  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you  J 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have. 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king ;  and  here  you  sty  me 
In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  ^e  island. 

Pr(K  Tliou  most  lying  sfetv^ 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness :  I  have  us\i  thee^ 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  tiU  thou  did'st  seek  to  violate 
The  koapur  of  my  chiljd. 


7  ^^-^for  thai  vast  of  n^ht  thixt  they  may  work^  The  vatt  of  night 
means  the  night  which  is  naturally  empty  aad  d^sprt-ed,  wi^ouft 
tf^^mtii  or  Whei2(  aJl  thiogs  l}^Bg  iiir  sjeep,  and  4ifinc^  makee  the 
world  appear  one  great  uninhabited  waste, 

Vattum.\A  likewise  the  ancient  law  tera^  f<^r  wa^,  ui>cu}tiyaUd 
land. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that^  in  the  pneumatology  of  fonner 
ages,  these  particulars  were  settled  with  the  most  minute  exactness, 
and  the  (Uffi^rent  kinds  of  visionary,  bsin^  haddifierent  aUotiiieiit» 
of  time  suitable.^  to  the  variety  ot  cpiisequenee/  of<thdi>  empIOjF- 
ments.  During  these  spaces,  they  were  at  liberty  U>  act^  but  weie 
always  obliged  ta  leave  off  at  a  certaSa  hour,  that-  they  might  not 
inteifece  ia  that  poction  of  aight  wMch  belonged  tao«heM» 
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Scene  IL  TEMPEST,  95 

Col.  O  ho,  O  ho  !®— 'would  it  had  htm  done ! 
Thou  did'st  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans, 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave ; 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take. 
Being  eap^^ble  of  all  ill  1     I  pitied  thee, 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other :  when  thou  did'st  not,  savage, 
Know  thine  own  meaning^,  but  would*st  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endow'd  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known :  'But  thy  vile  race', 
Though  thou  did*st  learn,  had  that  in't  which  good  natures 

Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  therefore  wast,  thou 
Deservedly  confined  into  this  rock. 

Who  had'st  deserv*d  more  than  a  prison. 

CaL  You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse :  5ie  red  plague  rid  you  ', 

For  learning  me  your  language  ! 
Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence ! 

Fetdi  us  in.  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  wert  best. 

To  answer  other  business.     Shnig'st  thou,  malice  ? 

Kthou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 

What  I  command,  I'll  radc  thee  widi  old  crampis ; 

Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches ;  make  thee  roar 

That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

CaL  No,  pray  thee  ! — 

I  must  obey  7  his  art  is  of  such  power.  lAstde. 

^  Oho!  0  ho!]  This  savage  exclamation  was  originally  and  con- 
stantly afypropriated  by  the  writers  of'onr  aiudent  Mysteries  and 
Moralilk»,  t»  the  Dwdl;  and  has,  in  this  instance,  been  transferred 
to  Ihs  deeeendant  Catibaa.    Stcsvens. 

9  ...^  token  tkou  didttaoti  ravage. 

Know  thine  own  meming,]  By  this  expression,  however  defective, 
the  poet  seems  to  have  meant  —  When  thou  didtt  utter  smmds,  to 
whck  tkou^hadtt  no  determinate  meaning, 

^  1.-*—  ^athy  vile  race,]  Race,  in  this  place,  seems  to- sigtiifjr' 
original  ctisposition,  inborn  qualities. 

%  '.^^  tke^fi^  plague  ridyo«,]  The  eri/tipulat  wa»  anciently  ciUled 
the  red  plague.    The  word  rid,  means  to  destroy^. 
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26  TEMPEST.  ,  Act  I. 

It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos', 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 
Pro,  So,  slave ;  hence ! 

\_Exit  Caliban. 

Be-enter  Ariel  invisible^  pl^ng  and  singing;  Ferdi- 
nand foUatsdng  him. 

Ariel's  Song. 

Come  unto  these  yeUam  sands^ 

And  then  take  hands : 
Caurfsied  when  you  have^  and  kis^d^y 

(The  mid  waves  whist,) 
Foot  it  Jeatly  here  and  there  ,• 
And,  sweet,  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 

Hark,  Hark  / 
Bur.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [dispersedly. 

The  watch'dogs  bark : 
Bur.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [dispersedli/. 

Hark,  hark  I  I  hear. 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticlere 
Cry,  Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Fer.  Where  should  this  music  be  ?  i'the  air,  or  the 
earth? 
It  sounds  no  more : — and  sure  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  of  the  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank 

3 my  danCs  gody  Setebos,]  Mr.  Warner  has  obsenred,  on  the 

authority  oiJohn  Burbot,  that  "  the  Patagons  are  reported  to  dread 
a  great  homed  devil  called  Setebot.**  We  learn  from  Mi^^eUan's 
voyage,  that  Setebos  was  the  supreme  god  of  the  Patagons,  and 
Cheleule  was  an  inferior  one.  Setebos  is  also  mentioned  in  Hack- 
luyt's  Voyagesy  1598. 

*  Re-enter  Ariel  invisible,]  In  the  wardrobe  of  the  lord  admiral's 
men  (i.  e.  company  of  comedians,)  1598,  was — "  a  robe  for  to  goo 
mmsebelL** 

^  Courfsied  when  you  have,  and  kiss'd,]  As  was  andently  done 
at  the  beginning  of  some  dances. 
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Scene  IL  TEMPEST.  27 

Weeping  again  the  king  my  fether's  wreck^, 
This  jinusick  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters ; 
Allaying  both  their  fiury,  and  my  passion, 
With  its  sweet  air :  thence  I  have  followed  it, 
Or  it  haih  drawn  me  rather : — But  'tis  gone. 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Ariel  sings. 

Full  fathom  Jive  thy  father  lies^; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  modes 
Those  are  pearlsj  that  were  his  eyes  : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fad^j 
But  doth  suffer  a  seanihange 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 
Hark  J  now  I  hear  them, — ding-dong,  bell. 

^Burden  ding-dong.^ 

Fer.  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drowned  &ther :  — ^ 


c  Weeping  ag^dn  the  king  my  father^ s  wreck,]  Thus  the  old  copy; 
but  in  the  books  of  Shakspeare's  age  again  is  sometimes  printed  in- 
stead oiagtnmtf  [i.  e.  opposite  toj  which  Mr.  Malone  thidu  was  our 
author's  word. 

7  FuUfalhom  five  thy  father  lies;  &c.]  The  songs  in  this  play.  Dr. 
Wilson,  who  reset  and  published  two  of  them,  tells  us,  in  his  Court 
Ayres,  or  BaUadSy  published  at  Oxford,  1660,  that  '^  Full  fathom 
fivei^  and  «  Where  the  hee  sucks^*  had  been  first  set  by  Robert 
Johnson,  a  composer  contemporary  with  Shakspeare.    Dukney. 

'  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea^hange — ]  Every  thing  about  him,  that  is 
liable  to  alteration,  is  changed. 

9  The  same  burden  to  a  song  occurs  in  J^  Merchant  of  Venice, 
It  should  here  be — 

Ding-dong,  ding-dong,  ding-dong,  bell. 

1  Ariel's  lays,  however  seasonable  and  efficacious,  must  be 
allowed  to  be  of  no  supernatural  dignity  or  eloquence ;  they  ex- 
press noflung  great,  nor  reveal  any  thing  above  mortal  discovery. 

Johnson. 
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28  TEMPEST.  Ax^h 

This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 

That  the  earth  owes^: — I  hear  it  now  above  me.   , 

Pro.  The  fringed  curtains^  of  thine  eye  advance 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond'. 

Mira.  What  is't  ?  a  spuit  ? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about !  Believe  me,  sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form : — But  'tis  a  spirit. 

Pro.  No,  wench;  it  eats  and  sleeps,  andhath such  senses 
As  we  have,  such :  This  gallant,  which  thou  seest. 
Was  in  the  wreck ;  and  but  he*s  something  stain*d 
With  grief,  thaf  s  beauty's  canker,  thou  might'st  call  him 
A  goodly  person :  he  hath  lost  his  fellows. 
And  strays  about  to  find  them. 

Mtra.  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine ;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro.  It  goes  on,t  \_Aside. 

As  my  soul  prompts  it:  —  Spirit,  fine  spirit!  I'll  fi-ee 

thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Fer.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend  ! — Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know,  if  you  remain  upon  this  island ; 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give, 
How  I  may  bear  me  here :  My  prime  request. 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder  I 
If  you  be  made  or  no  ?* 

«  T^iat  the  earth  owes :]  Tb  owe,  in  tbis  place,  as  wdl  as  many 
others,  signifies  to  own, 

'  9  7^-firinged  curtains,  &c.]  -  The  same  expression  occurs  in  Pm- 
cl€$y  Prince  of.  Tyre,  1609 : 
"  — •  her  eyeUdr 

Begin  to  part  th&i  fringes  of  bright  gold."  *"  " 

t  **  It  goes  on,  I  see,"—  Malons. 

^  if  you  be  made,  &r  no?]  Some  copies  read  maid,  and  the  critics 
are  not  fiilly- agreed  in  their  opimons.  Mr.  M.  'Mason  says,  **  The 
question  is,  whether  our  readers  will  adopt  a  natural  and  simple 
expression,  which  requires  no  comment,  or  one  which  the  ingenuity 
of  many  conunentators  has  but  imperfectly  supported." 
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Scene  IL  TEMPEST.  29 

Mira.  No  wonder,  sir ; 

Bat,  certainly  a  maidJ 

Fer.  My  language  !  heavens  |*«- 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech, 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  s^ken. 

Pro.  How,  the  best  ? 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee  ? 

Fer.  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples :  He  does  hear  me ; 
And  that  he  does,  I  weep :  myself  am  Naples ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
llie  king  my  &ther  wreck'd. 

Mira,  Alack,  for  mercy  ! 

Fer.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords ;  the  duke  of  MSban, 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain  .^ 

Pro.  The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  controul  thee^ 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  do't :  — At  the  first  sight      ,  {Aside. 
They  have  chang'd  eyes  : — Delicate  Ariel, 
I'll  set  thee  fi'ee  for  ihis  ! — A  word,  good  sir ; 
I  fear  you  have,  done  yourself  some  wrong  ^:  a  word. 

Mira.  Why  speaks  my  fitther  so  ungently  ?     This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  fixr :  pity  move  my  fether 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way  \ 

Fer.  O,  if  a  virgin. 

And  your  a£fecti(»i  not  gone  forth,  I'll  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Sofl,  sir ;  one  word  more. — 

They  are  both  in  either's  powers;  but  this  swift  budbess 


^  And  M$.  brave  ion,  being  twcnn,']  This  is  a  slight  forgetfiilness. 
Nobody  was  lost  in  the  wreck,  yet  we  find  no  such  character  as  the 
son  o.C»the  duke  of  Milan.    Theoaalp. 

6 controul  thee^  Confute,  or  unanswerably  contradict  thee. 

7  _  /  fear  t/ou  have  done  yourself  some  wrong :]  i .  e.  I  fear  that, 
in  asserting  yourself  to  be  king  of  Naples,  you  have  uttered  a  &lse- 
hoody  which  is  below  your  character,  mid,  consequ^i^y  injurious 
to  your  honour.    StEBrzvs, 
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so  TEMPEST.  Act  I. 

I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  wimiing  \_^Asid£. 

Make  the  prize  light  —  One  word  more ;  I  charge  thee. 
That  thou  attend  me :  thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  oVst  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island,  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lorti  on't 

Ter,  No,  as  I  am  a  man* 

Mircu  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  an  house. 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  witii't 

JPro.  Follow  me. — 

To  Fbbd. 
Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he's  a  traitor.— ^ Come, 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together : 
SeaHvater  shalt  thou  drink,  thy  food  shall  be 
The  firesh-brook  muscles,  wither'd  roots,  and  husks 
"Wherein  the  acorn  cradled ;  Follow. 

Fer.  No; 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power.  ~  {He  drcems. 

Mira,  O  dear  father, 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He*s  gentle,  and  not  fearful.  ® 

Pro.  What,  I  say. 

My  foot  my  tutor  !  Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor ; 
W^o  mak'st  a  shew,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy  consdence 
Is  so  possess'd  with  guilt :  come  firom  thy  ward^; 

< 

8  H^9  gentle^  and  not  fearful.]    Fearfid  signifies  both  terrible  and 
timorous.    In  this  place  it  may  mean  timorous ;   or  it  may  signify 

formidable,  as  in  JT.  Hen.  IV: 

"A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are." 
and  then  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  obvious.  One  of  the  original 
meanings,  if  not  the  sole  meaning,  of  the  word  gentle  is,  noble,  high^ 
minded:  and  to  this  day  a  Scotch  woman  in  the  situation  of  the 
young  lady  in  The  Tempest,  would  express  herself  nearly  in  the 
seme  terms. — Don't  provoke  him;  fgr  being  gentle,  that  is,  Mgh^ 
spirUed,  he  won't  tamely  bear  an  insult. 

9  _  come  from  thy  ward :  ]    Desist  from  any  hope  of  awing  me 
by  that  posture  of  defence.    Johnson. 
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T  IE  M  IP  IE  §  T 


I COME   FROM  THY  ^TARD  , 

rOR  I    CAN  HERE  DISARM  THEE  WTTH  THIS  STLCK. 
AND    MAKE  THY  WEAPON  DROP.  AetI.Sc.2. 


Zondon.  FubUshed  fyF.CA  J.Itinngtan  and  Farmers.  Feb^2823. 
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Scene  IL  TEMPEST.  si 

For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick, 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  you,  &ther  ! 

Pro,  Hence ;  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity ; 

ril  be  his  surely. 

Pro.  Silence  !  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.     What ! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor  ?  hush  ! 
Thou  think'st  there  axe  no  more  such  shapes  as  he, 
Ebving  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  Foolish  wench  ! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My  affections 

Are  then  most  humble ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on ;  obey :        [To  Ferd. 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  in&ncy  again. 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer. '  So  they^are : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up.  ^ 
My  Other's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's  threats. 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me^, 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  comers  else  o'the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Have  I,  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  It  works : — Come  on.— 


1 My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up.]    Alluding  to  a 

common  sensation  in  dreams;  when  we  struggle,  but  cannot  run, 
strike,  &c.    Wahbubton. 

2 are  InU  light  to  me,]  This  passage,  as  it  stands  at  present,  with 

all  allowance  for  poetical  licence,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  grammar. 
I  suspect  that  our  author  wrote —  "  were  but  light  to  me,"  in  the 
sense  of — would  be, — In  the  preceding  line  the  old  copy  reads  — 
*'nor  this  man's'^  thteats.  The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens. 

Malons  . 
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as  TEMPEST.  Act  11. 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel  f — Follow  me/ — 

[7b  Ferd.  and  Mir. 
Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me.  [To  Ariel. 

Mir  a.  Be  of  comfert ; 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  sh*, 
Than  he  appears  by  speech';  this  is  unwonted. 
Which  now  came  firom  him. 

Pro.  Thou  shalt  be  as  firee 

As  mountain  winds :  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Ari.  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow :  speak  not  for  him.  {ExemU. 


ACT  II. 

I 

SCENE  I.— Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Ajlonso,  Sebastian,   Antonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  and  others. 

Gon.  'Beseech  you,  sir,  be  merry :  you  have  caiise 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy ;  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss :  Our  hint  of  woe® 
Is  common ;  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife,  i 

The  masters  of  some  merchant^,  and  the  merchlaDt, 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe :  but  for  the  miracle  \ 


3  —  Our  hint  of  woe  — "]  Hint  is  that  M^hich  recalls  to  tiie  me- 
mory; or  hear  it  may  mean  —  circumstance. 

4  I%e  masters  of  some  merchant,  &c.]  Thus  the  old  copy.  If  the 
passage  be  not  corrupt,  (as  I  suspect  it  is,)  we  mitist  suppose  that  by 
masters  our  author  means  the  owners  of  a  merchant  ship,  or  the 
officers  to  whom  the  navigation  of  it  had  been  trusted.  I  suppose, 
howerer,  that  our  author  wrote  — 

**  The  mistress  of  some  merchant,"  &c. 
Mistress  was  anciently  spelt — maistresse  or  mcdstres.    Hence,  per* 
haps,  arose  the  present  typographical  error.    Steevxns. 

*  Have  just  our  theme  of  woe :  but  for  the  miracle,]  The  wofdB— 
of  tffde,  appear  to  me  as  an  idle  interpolation.    Steeyens. 
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Scene  L  TEMPEST.  53 

I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 

Can  speak  like  us :  then  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 

Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.  The  visitor*  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Seb.  Look,  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit ; 
By  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Gon.  Sir, — 

Seb.  One:— TeU. 

Gon.  When  every  grief  is  entertain'd,  that's  ofFer'd, 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — 

Seb.  A  dollar. 

Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed ;  you  have  spoken 
truer  than  you  purposed. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you 
should. 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  Fye,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue  ! 

Alon.  I  pr'ythee  spare. 

Gon.  Well,  I  have  done :  But  yet — 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking^ 

Ant.  Which  of  them,  he,  or  Adrian,  for  a  good  wager, 
first  begins  to  crow  ? 

Seb.  The  old  cock. 

Ant.  Thecockrel. 

Seb.  Done :  the  wager  ? 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Seb.  A  match. 

Adr.  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert,  — 

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 


6  The  visitor — "]  Why  Dr.  Warburton  should  change  visiior  to 
'wtfr,  for  adviser^  I  cannot  discover.  Gonzalo  gives  not  only  ad- 
vice but  comfort,  and  is  therefore  properly  called  the  visitor^  like 
others  who  visit  the  sick  or  distressed  to  give  them  consolation.  In 
some  of  the  Protestant  churches  there  is  a  kind  of  officers  termed 
consolators  for  the  sick.    Johnson. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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34  TEMPEST.  Act  II. 

Ant.  So,  youVe  pay'd.' 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible, — 

Seb.  Yet, 

Adr.  Yet — 

Ant.  He  could  not  miss  it 

Adr.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  delicate 
temperance.® 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench.  ^ 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  subtle;  as  he  most  learnedly  de- 
livered. 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or,  as  'twere  perfumed  by  a  fen. 

Gon.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True ;  save  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gon.  How  lush  ^  and  lusty  the  grass  looks?  how  green? 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in't* 

Ant.  He  misses  not  much. 

Seb.  No ;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally. 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is  (which  is  indeed  almost 
beyond  credit)— 

Seb.  As  many  vouch'd  rarities  are. 

Gon.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were,  drenched 
in  the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their  freshness,  and 

7  —  you've  ^ay'd.]  The  meaning  is  this :  Antonio  lays  a  wager 
with  Sebastian,  that  Adrian  would  crow  before  Gonzalo,  and  the 
wager  was  a  laughter.  Adrian  speaks  first,  so  Antonio  is  the  winner. 
Sebastian  laughs  at  what  Adrian  had  said,  and  Antonio  immediately 
acknowledges  that  by  his  laughing  he  has  paid  the  bet. 

s  — -  and  delicate  temperance.]  or  ten^terature. 

9  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench,]  In  the  puritanical  times  it  was 
usual  to  christen  children  from  the  titles  of  religious  and  moral 
virtues. 

I  How  lush,  &c.]  Lttth  here  signifies  ranAr;  but  it  qipears  to  have 
sometimes  signified  juicy,  succulent.  Spencer,  in  his  Skepheard^s 
Calender,  (Feb.)  applies  die  epithet  hufy  to  green. 

«  With  an  eye  of  green  tnV.]  An  eye  is  a  small  shade  of  colour. 
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Scene  I.  TEMPEST.  *    35 

glosses :  being  rathe^  new  dy'd,  than  stain'd  with  salt 
water. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak^  would  it 
not  say  he  lies  ? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  npw  as  fresh  as 
when  we  put  them  on  first  in  Africk,  at  the  marriage  of 
the  king's  fair  daughter  Claribel^  to  the  king  of  Tunis. 

Seb.  'Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper  well  in 
our  return. 

Adr,  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a  pa- 
ragon to  their  queen. 

Gon.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant,  Widow  ?  a  pox  o'that !  How  came  that  widow 
in?  Widow  Dido!* 

Seb.  What  if  he  had  said,  widower  jEneas  too  ?  good 
Lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  said  you  ?  you  make  me  study  of 
that :  She  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage? 

Gon.  I  assure  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp.* 

Seb  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Ant.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next? 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea,  bring 
forth  more  islands. 

Gon.  Ay? 

s  _,— .  Claribel — ]  This  name  is  probably  taken  from  bl.  1.  History 
of  George  Lord  Faukor^ridge,  Claribel  is  there  the  concubine  of 
king  Richard  I.  and  the  modier  of  lord  Falconbridge. 

4  — ;—  Widow  Dido/]  The  name  of  a  widow  brings  to  their  minds 
thdr  own  shipwreck,  which  they  consider  as  haying  made  many 
widows  in  Naples.    Johnson. 

5 tiie  rmractdous  harp.]  Alluding  to   the  wonders  of  Am- 

phion's  music.    Steeyens. 

D  2 
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36     •  TEMPEST.  Act  11. 

Ant.  Why,  in  good  time. 

GoH,  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our  garments  seem 
now  as  fresh,  as  when  we  were  at  Tmiis  at  the  marriage 
of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

ArU.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  'Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant.  O,  widow  Dido ;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gon.  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first  day 
I  wore  it?  I  mean,  in  a  sort 

AnL  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

Gon.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marriage  ? 

Alon.  .You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense  ^:  'Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there !  for,,  coming  thence. 
My  son  is  lost;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too. 
Who  is  so  &r  from  Italy  remov'd, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.     O  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee ! 

Fran.  Sir,  he  may  Uve ; 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him. 
And  ride  upon  their  backs ;  he  trod  the  water, 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him ;  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentitious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  boVd, 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him;  I  not  doubt, 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Alon.  No,  no,  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great  loss ; 
That  would  npt  bless  our  Europe  with  your  daughter. 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African ; 


^  The  stomach  of  mi/  sentfe:  ]  By  sente^  is  meant  both  reason  and 
natural  affection.  Mr.  M.  Mason,  however,  supposes,  sense,  in  this 
place,  means  feeling.    Steevens. 
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Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye, 
Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on't 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  importun'd  otherwise 
By  all  of  us ;  and  the  fan-  soul  herself 
Weighed '^,  between  lothness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'the  beam  she'd  bow.     We  have  lost  your 

son, 
I  fear,  for  ever :  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  business'  making. 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them® :  The  fitult's 
Your  own. 

Alon.     So  is  the  dearest  of  the  loss. 

Gon.  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness. 
And  time  to  speak  it  in  :  you  rub  the  sore. 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb.  Very  well. 

Ant.  And  most  chirurgeonly. 

Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir. 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb.  •  Foul  weather  ? 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

Gon.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  He'd  sow  it  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  of  it.  What  W9uld  I  do  ? 

Seb.  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon.     I'the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things  :  for  no  kind  of  traffick 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate ; 

7  Weighed,]  Weighed  means  deliberaied. 

8  Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them:  ]  It  does  not  clearly  appear 
whether  the  king  and  these  lords  thought  the  ship  lost.  This  pas- 
sage seems  to  imply,  that  they  were  themselves  confident  of  return- 
ing, but  imagined  part  of  the  fleet  destroyed.  Why,  indeed,  should 
Sebastian  plot  against  his  brother  in  the  following  scene,  unless  he 
knew  how  to  find  the  kingdom  which  he  was  to  inherit.    Johnson. 

D  3 
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Letters  should  not  be  known f ;  no  use  of  service, 

Of  riches  or  of  poverty ;  no  contracts. 

Successions ;  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none : 

No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 

No  occupation ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 

And  women  too ;  but  innocent  and  pure : 

No  sovereignty : — 

Seb.  And  yet  he  would  be  king  on't. 

Ant.  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  the 
beginning.^ 

Gon.  All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce. 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine,  ^ 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foizon^,  all  abundance. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb,  No  manying  'mong  his  subjects  ? 

Ant,  None,  man :  all  idle ;  whores,  and  knaves^ 

Gon,  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir. 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 

Seb.  'Save  his  majesty  ! 

Ant.  Long  live  Gonzalo  ! 

Gon.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir  ?  — 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more :  thou  dost  talk  nothing  to 
me. 


t  Mr.  Maloife  reads  thus : 

"  Letters  should  not  be  known :  riches,  poverty. 

And  use  of  sendee,  none ;  contract,  succession. 

Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none  ;*'  &c. 
9  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  the  begmmt^.l     All 
this  dialogue  is  a  fine  satire  on  the  Utopian  treatises  of  government, 
and  the  impracticable  inconsistent  schemes  therein  recommended. 

WAttBURTON* 

There  is  something  so  strikingly  applicable  to  modem  times  in  this 
text  and  note,  that  the  Editor  could  not  persuade  himself  to  omit  the 
latter,  although  unnecessary  in  other  respects.    C. 

1 any  engine,]  any  instrument  of  war,  or  military  machine. 

a  _  all  foizon,]  Foison^  or  foizon,  signifies  plenty,  ubertas :  and 
sometimes  moisture,  or  juice  of  grass. 
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Gtm.  I  do  well  belieVe  your  highness ;  and  did  it  to 
minister  occasion  to.  these  gentlemen,  who  are  of  such 
sensible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  use  to  laugh 
at  nothing. 

jini.  'Twas  you  we  laugh'd  at. 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  no- 
thing to  you  :  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at  nothing 
still. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ? 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fidlen  flat-long. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle :  you  would 
lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she  would  continue  in 
it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  Ariel  invisible,  playing  solemn  musicL^ 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat^fowling. 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Chm.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  I  will  not  adventure  my 
discretion  so  weakly.  Will  you  laugh  me  asleep,  for  I 
am  very. heavy? 

Ant.  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

lAU  sleep  but  Alon.  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Alon.  What,  all  so  soon  asleep !    I  wish  mine  eyes 
Would,  witii  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts :  I  find, 
They  are  inclin'd  to  do  so. 

Seb.  Please  you,  sir, 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  ofler  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth. 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord. 

Will  guard  your  person,  while  you  take  your  rest. 
And  watch  your  safety. 

s  Enter  Ariel,  &c.  playing  solemn  murick.]  This  stage-direction 
does  not  mean  to  tell  us  that  Ariel  himself  was  the  Jldicen  ;  but  that 
solemn  musick  attended  his  appearance,  or  was  an  accompaniment 
to  his  entry.    Stsevens. 
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Alon.  Thank  you :  wondrous  heavy. — 

[Alonzo  sleeps.    Exit.  Ariel. 

Seb.  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them ! 

Ant.  It  is  the  quality  o'the  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not  then  our  eyelids  sink  ?  I  find  not 
Myself  disposed  to  sleep. 

Ant.  Nor  I ;  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 
They  dropp'd,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.     What  might, 
Worthy  Sebastian  ? — O,  what  might  ? — No  more : — 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  &ce. 
What  thou  should'st  be :  the  occasion  speaks  thee ;  and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  What,  art  thou  waking  ? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  speak  ? 

Seb.  I  do ;  and  surely, 

It  is  a  sleepy  language ;  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep  :  What  is  it  thou  did'st  say  ? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,^  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open ;  standing,  speaking,  moving. 
And  yet  so  &st  asleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  let'st  thy  fortune  sleep — die  radier ;  wink*st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly ; 

There's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom  :  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do. 
Trebles  thee  o'er.* 


^  I  am  more  4er%out  than  my  custom:  you 

Mutt  he  so  tooy  if  heed  me;  which  to  do. 

Trebles  thee  o'er.]  The  meaning  of  this  passage  seems  to  be — 
You  must  put  on  more  than  your  usual  seriousness,  if  you  are  dis- 
posed to  pay  a  proper  attention  to  my  proposal ;  which  attention  if 
you  bestow,  it  will  in  the  end  make  you  thrice  what  you  are,  Se- 
bastian is  already  brother  to  the  throne ;  but,  being  mada  a  king  by 
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Scene  I.  TEMPEST.  41 

Seb.  Well ;  I  am  standing  water. 

Ant.  Ill  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  so :  to  ebb, 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

Ant.  O, 

If  you  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpose  cherish, 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  stripping  it. 
You  more  invest  it  !^  Ebbing  men,  indeed. 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run. 
By  their  own  fear  or  sloth. 

Seb.  Pr'ythee  say  on : 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee ;  and  a  birth,  indeed, 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  sir : 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance^,  this 
(Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory, 
When  he  is  earthed,)  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he*s  a  spirit  of  persuasion  only,) 
The  king,  his  son's  alive :  'tis  as  impossible 


Antonio's  contrivance,  would  be,  (according  to  our  author's  idea  of 
greatness,)  thrice  the  man  he  was  before.  In  this  sense  he  would  be 
trebled  o'er,    Malone. 

*  If  you  bid  knew,  how  you  the  purpose  cherish, 

Whiles  thus  you  mock  it!  how,  in  stripping  it. 

You  more  invest  it!]  A  judicious  critic,  in  The  Edinburgh  Ma- 
gasAne,  for  Nov.  1786.  offers  the  following  illustration  of  this  obscure 
passage.  **  Sebastian  introduces  the  simile  of  water.  It  is  taken 
up  by  Antonio,  who  says  he  will  teach  his  stagnant  water  to  flow. 
« — It  has  already  learned  to  ebb,'  says  Sebastian.  To  which  An- 
tonio replies.  '  O,  if  you  but  knew  how  much  even  that  metaphor 
which  you  use  in  jest,  encourages  to  the  design  which  I  hint  at;  how, 
in  stripping  the  words  of  their  common  meaning,  and  using  themfigur' 
atively,you  adapt  them  to  your  own  situation  ! '  "     Steevens. 

6 '.  tltis  lord  of  weak  remembrance,]    This  lord,  who  being  now 

in  his  dotage,  has  outlived  his  faculty  of  remembering ;  and  who, 
once  laid  in  the  ground,  shall  be  as  little  remembered  himself,  as  he 
can  now  remember  other  things.    Johnson. 
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That    he's     undrown'd,     as    he     that    sleeps     here, 
swims.'' 

Seb.  I  haVe  no  hope 
That  he  is  undrown'd. 

Ant.  O,  out  of  that  no  hope, 

What  great  hope  have  you !  no  hope^  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  an  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond,® 
But  doubts  discovery  there.     Will  you  grant,  with  me, 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd  ? 
^  Seb.  He's  gone. 

Ant.  Then,  tell  me. 

Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  Claribd. 

Ant.  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis :  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life^;  she  tht^  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note*,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i'the  moon's  too  slow,)  till  new-bom  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable;  she,  from  whmn^ 


7  Mr.  Malone  reads, 

{For  he^s  a  spirit  of  persuasion^  only 

Professes  to  persuade); — ]  It  is  an  entangled  sentence  of 
which  the  meaning  may  be  either,  that  he  alone,  who  is  a  spirit  of 
persuasion,  professes  to  persuade  the  king  ;  or  that.  He  only  professes 
to  persuade,  that  is,  without  being  so  persuaded  himself  he  makes  a 
show  of  persuading  the  king,    Johnson. 

8 a  toink  beyond^    That   this  is  the  utmost  extent  of  the 

prospect  of  ambition,  the  point  where  the  eye  can  pass  no  farther, 
and  where  objects  lose  their  distinctness,  so  that  what  is  there  dis- 
covered is  faint,  obscure,  and  doubtful.     Johnson. 

9  beyond  man^s  life  ;  ]  i.  e.  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  life  of  man 
is  long  enough  to  reach.    Steetens. 

J  —  she  that  from  jSl'aples 
Can  have  no  note,  &c.]   Note  is  notice,  or  information, 

Shakspeare's  great  ignorance  of  geography  is  hot  more  conspi- 
cuous in  any  instance  than  in  this,  where  he  supposes  Tunis  and 
Naples  to  have  been  at  such  an  immeasurable  distance  from  each 
other. 

^  —  she,  from  whom — ]  i.e.  in  coming  from  whom. 
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We  were  all  searswallow^d,  though  some  cast  again  ;^ 
And,  by  that,  destin'd'*  to  perform  an  act, 
Whereof  what's  past  is  prologue;  what  to  come, 
In  yours  and  my  discharge.^ 

SeL  What  stuff  is  this  ?— *How  say  you  ? 

'Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  queen  of  Tunis : 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out.  Haw  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  m  back  to  Naples  ? — Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake ! — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them ;  why,  they  were  no  worse 
Than  now  they  are :  There  be,  that  can  rule  Naples, 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps ;  lords  that  can  prate 
As  amply,  and  unnecessarily. 
As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough®  of  as  deep  chat     O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement !  Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Seb.  Methinks,  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  yoxu*  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember, 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True: 

And,  look,  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me; 
Much  feater  than  before :  My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb.  But,  for  your  conscience — 

3- thtmgh  some  cast  again;}   Cast  is  here  used  in  the  same 

sense  as  in  Macbeth,  Act  XL  sc.  iii.:  "—though  he  took  my  legd 
from  me,  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him."    Steevens. 

4  And,  by  that,  destin'd— ]  It  is  a  common  plea  of  widtedness  to 
call  tqpptation  destiny.    Johnson.     Mr.  Malone  reads  destiny. 

*  In  yours  and  my  discharge.]  i.  e.  depends  on  lyhat  you  and  I  are 
to  perform. 

6  A  chough—]  Is  a  bird  of  the  jack-daw  kind* 
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Ant.  Ay,  sir;  where  lies  that?  if  it  were  a  kybe, 
'Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper :  But  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom ;  twenty  consciences, 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they, 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest  ^f     Here  Ues  your  brother, 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon, 
If  he  were  that  which' now  he's  likef :  whom  I, 
With  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it. 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever :  whiles  you,  doing  thus, 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye®  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel^,  this  sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course.     For  all  the  rest, 
Thejr'll  take  suggestion,  as  a  cat  laps  miUc;^ 
Tbe3r'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  case,  dear  fi-iend, 

Shall  be  my  precedent;  as  thou  got'st  Milan, 
1*11  come  by  Naples.     Draw  thy  sword :  one  stroke 
Shall  fi-ee  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st; 
And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together : 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like. 
To  &31  it  on  Gonzalo. 

Seb.  O,  but  one  word. 

[  I^ey  converse  apart. 

7  And  meltf  ere  they  molest  /]  I  had  rather  read-— 
Would  meU^  ere  they  molest, 

i.  e.  Tkuenty  consciencesy  such  as  stand  between  me  and  my  hopes, 
though  they  were  congealed,  would  melt  before  they  could  molest  me, 
or  prevent  the  execution  of  my  purposes.    Johnson. 

t  "  he's  like,  that's  dead: "— Malone. 

» for  aye — ]  i.  e.  for  ever. 

9  7%»  ancient  morsel,]  For  morsel.  Dr.  Warburton  reads— mi- 
dent  moral,  very  elegantly  and  judiciously ;  yet  I  know  not  whether 
tie  author  might  not  write  morsel,  as  we  say  a  piece  of  a  man. 

Johnson. 

* take  suggestion,]  i.  e.  Receive  any  hint  of  villainy. 
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Scene  I.  TEMPEST.  46 


Mustek.    Be-enter  Ariel,  invisible, 

Ari,  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger 
That  these,  his  friends,  are  in ;  and  sends  me  forth, 
(For  else  his  project  dies,}  to  keep  them  living.^ 

[Sings  in  Gonzalo'5  ear. 

While  you  here  do  snoring  lie 
Opened  conspiracy 

His  time  doth  take : 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care^ 
Shake  off  slumber ^  and  beware  s 

Awake!  Awake! 

Ant.  Then  let  us  both  be  sudden. 

Gon.  Now,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king  f 

[TTiey  awake. 

Alon.  Why,  how  now,  ho!   awake!  Why  are  you 
drawn  ?^ 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking  ? 

Gon.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose. 
Even  now  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions ;  did  it  not  wake  you  ? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

Alon.  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  O,  'twas  a  din  to  flight  a  monster's  ear ; 
,  To  make  an  earthquake  !  sure  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo  ? 

Gon.  Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  I  heard  a  humming. 

t  ^— ,  to  keep  them  Hmng,]  By  tkenty  as  the  text  now  stands, 
Gonzalo  and  Alonzo  must  be  understood.  Dr.  Johnson  objects  very 
justly  to  this  passage,  and  would  read  —  **  That  these  his  friends  arc 
in."  This  Mr.  Steevens  adopts,  but  Mr.  Malone  reads, "  That  you, 
his  friend,  are  in." 

3 drawnf]  Having  your  swords  drawn. 
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And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me : 
I  shak'd  you,  sir,  and  cry'd ;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn: — there  was  a  noise. 
That's  verity :  'Best  stand  upon  our  guard ;  f 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place ;  let's  draw  our  weapons. 

Jlon.  Lead  off  this  ground ;  and  let's  make  farther 
search 
For  my  poor  son. 

Gon.  Heavens  keep  him  fi'om  these  beasts ; 

For  he  is,  sure,  i'the  island. 

Alon,  Lead  away, 

Aru  Prospero  my  lord  shall  know  what  I  have  done : 

[_Aside. 
So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.  {Exeunt, 


SCENE  IL 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Caliban,  mtk  a  burden  of  Wood. 

A  noise  of  Thunder  heard. 

Cal.  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Plrosper  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch^meal  a  disease !     His  spirits  hear  me, 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse.     But  they'll  nor  pinch, 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'the  mire. 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  them;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 
Sometimes  like  apes,  that  moe*  and  chatter  at  me. 
And  after,  bite  me ;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  Which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 

t  "Tis  best, we  stand,"  &c.  — Malone.. 
'» that  moe,  &c.]  i.  e.  make  mouths. 
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Their  pricks-^  at  my  foot-fall ;  sometimes  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders  %  who,  with  cloven  tongues, 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness  :-*-^Lo !  now !  lo ! 


EfUer  Trinculo. 

Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his ;  and  to  torment  me, 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly  ^  I'll  fall  flat ; 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me, 

Trin.  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  oflF  any 
weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing;  I  hear  it 
sing  i'the  wind:  yond'  same  black  cloud,  yond'  huge 
one,  looks  like  a  foul  bumbard^  that  would  shed  his 
liquor.  If  it  should  thunder,  as  it  did  before,  I  know 
not  where  to  hide  my  head :  yond'  same  cloud  cannot 
chuse  but  fall  by  pailfuls. — What  have  we  here?  a 
man  or  a  fish?  Dead  or  alive?  A  fish:  he  smells 
lik^  a  fish ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell ;  a  kind 
o^  not  of  the  newest,  Poor-John.  A  strange  fish ! 
Were  I  in  England  now,  (as  once  I  was,)  and  had  but 
this  fish  painted®,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would 
give  a  piece  of  silver :  there  would  this  monster  make  a 
man^;  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man:,  when 
they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they 
will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.  Legg'd  like  a 
man !  and  his  fins  like  arms !  Warm,  o'my  troth !  I 
do  now  let  loose'my  opinion,  hold  it  no  longer ;  this  is 
no  fish,  but  an  islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered  by  a 
thunder-bolt     \Tktmder.']    Alas!   the  storm  is  come 


*  Their  pricks — ]  i.  e.  prickles. 

6  -.--.  wound  wUh  adders,]  wound,  or  twisted  about. 

7 looks  like  a  fotd  bunibard  — ]  This  word  means  a  large  ves- 
sel for  holding  drink,  as  well  as  the  piece  of  ordnance  so  called. 

8  — ^this  fish  painted,]  To  exhibit  fishes,  either  real  or  imaginaiy, 
was  very  common  about  the  time  of  our  author.    Steevens. 

9 make  a  man;]  That  is,  make  a  man's  fortune. 
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again  :^  my  best  way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine ;  ^ 
there  is  no  other  shelter  hereabout :  Misery  acquaints  a 
man  with  strange  bedfellows.  I  will  here  shroud,  till 
the  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past 

Enter  Stephano,  singing ;  a  Bottle  in  his  hand. 

Ste.  I  shaU  no  more  to  sea^  to  sea^ 

Here  shall  I  dye  onshore  ; — 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral : 
Well,  here's  my  comfort  {Drinks. 

The  master^  the  smMer^  the  boatsfwain,  and  Ij 

The  gunner  J  and  his  mate, 
Lonfd  Mallj  Meg,  and  Marian^  and  Margery^ 

But  none  of  us  car^djbr  Kite : 

For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang, 

Would  cry  to  a  sailor.  Go,  hang : 
She  ladd  not  the  savour  of  tar  fwr  of  pitch. 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  nxihere^er  she  did  itch : 

Then  to  sea  boys  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too :  But  here's  my  comfort 

{Drinks. 

CaL  Do  not  torment  me :  O  ! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter  ?  Have  we  devils  here?  Do 
you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  savages^,  and  men  of  Inde  ? 
Ha  !  I  have  not  'scap'd  drowning,"  to  be  afeard  now  of 
your  four  legs;  for  it  hath  been  said.  As  proper  a  man 
as  ever  went  on  four  legs,  cannot  make  him  give  ground  : 


1  —-^hit  gaberdine;]  A  gaberdine  is  properly  the  coarse  frock  or 
outward  garment  of  a  peasant,  but  here  means  a  loose  felt  cloak. 

Malone. 

^ iowigei^  salvages  was  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of 

the  time. 
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and  it  shall  be  said  so  again,  while  Stephano  breathes 
at  nostrils. 

Ccd.  The  spirit  torments  me :  O  ! 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four  legs  ; 
who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague :  Where  the  devil 
should  he  learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give  him  some  relief, 
if  it  be  but  for  that :  If  I  can  recover^him,  and  keep  him 
tame,  and  get  to  Naples  with  him,  he's  a  present  for  any 
emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neat's  leather. 

CaL  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee ; 
J'll  bring  my  wood  home  &ster. 

Ste.  He's  in  his  fit  now ;  and  does  not  talk  after  the 
wisest.  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle :  if  he  have  never 
drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his  fit :  if  I 
can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  not  take 
too  much^  for  him :  he  shall  pay  for  him  that  hath  him, 
and  that  soundly. 

Col,  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou  wilt 
Anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling  ;* 
Now  Prosper  works  upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways ;  open  your  mouth :  here  is 
that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat^ ;  open  your 
mouth :  this  will  shake  your  shaking,  I  can  tell  you,  and 
that  soundly :  you  cannot  tell  who's  your  fiiend :  open 
your  chaps  agaip. 

Trin.  I  should  know  that  voice:  It  should  be — 
But  he  is  drowned :  and  these  axe  devils :  O !  defend 
me ! — 

Ste.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices ;  a  most  delicate  mon- 
ster !     His  forward  voice  ^  now  is  to  speak  well  of  his 

'  too  much — ']  Too  much  means  any  turn,  ever  to  much.    It 

has,  however,  been  observed,  that  when  the  vulgar  mean  to  ask  an 
extravagant  price  for  any  thing,  they  say,  with  a  laugh,  I  won't  make 
him  pay  twice  for  it. 

4  —  /  know  it  hy  thy  trembling ;]  This  tremor  b  alwa3's  repre- 
sented as  the  effect  of  being  possessed  by  the  devil. 

5  ^..^.^cat;  ]  Good  liquor  will  make  a  cat  speak, 

A  Hi$  forward  voice,  &c,]  The  person  of  Fame  was  anciently  de- 
scribed in  this  manner. 

VOL.  I.  E 
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friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul  speeches,  and 
to  detract.  If  all  the  wine  in. my  botde  will  recover  him, 
I  will  help  his  ague  :  Come, — Amen^ !  I  will  pour  some 
in  thy  other  mouth. 

Trin.  Stephano, — 

Ste^  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me  ?  Mercy  !  mercy  ! 
This  a  devil,  and  no  monster :  I  will  leave  him ;  I  have 
no  long  spoon.® 

Trin.  Stephano  ! — if  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch  me, 
and  speak  to  me ;  for  I  axn.  Trinculo ; — be  not  afeard, 
— thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste,  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth;  I'll  pull 
thee  by  the  lesser  legs :  if  any  be  Trinculo's  legs,  these 
are  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed:  How 
cam'stthou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf?^  Can  he 
vent  Trinculos  ? 

Trin.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunderstroke : 
— But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano  ?  I  hope  now, 
thou  art  not  drowned.  Is  the  storm  overblown  ?  I  hid 
me  under  the  dead  moon-calfs  gaberdine,  for  fear  of 
the  storm:  And  art  thou  living,  Stephano?  O  Ste- 
phano, two  Neapolitans  'scap'd ! 

Ste.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  me  about ;  my  stomach  is 
not  constant. 

Cal.  These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  sprites. 
That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor  : 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  did'st  thou  'scape ?  how  cam'st  thou  hither? 
swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam'st  hither.  I  escaped 
upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the  sailors  heaved  over- 
board, by  this  bottle  !  which  I  made  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  with  mine  own  hands,  since  I  was  cast  a-shore. 

«  ^ —  Amen  /  ]  Means,  atop  your  draught* 

8  I  have  no  long  spoon^l  Alluding  to  the  proverb,  A  long  spoon 
to  eat  with  the  devil, 

9 to  be  the  siege  of  thU  moon-calf?  ]   Siege  signifies  4topl  in 

every  sense  of  the  word,  ^nd  is  here  used  in  the  dirtiest.  A  moon' 
ealf  is  an  inai^iniate  shapeless  mass,  supposed  by  Pliny  to  be  en- 
gendered of  woman  only. 
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CaL  I'll  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy 
True  subject ;  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

&^.  Here ;  swear  then  how  thou  escap'dst.^ 

THn.  Swam  a-shore,  man,  like  a  duck ;  I  can  ^wim 
like  a  duck,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Sie.  Here,  kiss  the  book :  Though  thou  can§t  3wim 
like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Trin.  O  Stephano,  hast  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man ;  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock  by 
the  sea-side,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now,  inoon«» 
calf?  how  does  thine  ague  ? 

Col.     Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ?  ^ 

Ste,  Out  o'the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee:.  I  was  the 
man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 

CaL  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee ; 
My  mistress  shewed  me  thee,  thy  dog,  and  bush^f 

Ste»  Come,  swear  to  that ;  kiss  the  book :  I  will 
furnish  it  anon  with  new  contents  :  swear* 

Trin.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow 
monster : — I  afeard,  of  him  ? — a  very  weak  monster  "^ : 
— The  man  i'the  mocm  ? — a  most  poor  credulous  mon- 
ster :  Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sooth. 

CaL  I'll  shew  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'the  island  j 
And  kiss  thy  foot  J :  I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

Trin,  By  this  light,  ^  most  perfidious  and  drunken 
monster :  when  his  god's  asleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 

CaL  I'll  kiss  thy  foot :  I'll  swe?ir  myself  thy  subject 

1  Ste.  Here  ;  swear  then  how  thou  escap^dft.]  Mr,  Ritson  proposef 
to  alter  this  line  thus: 

Ste.  [to  Co/.]  Here,  swear  then,  [fo  Trin,]  How  escap'dst  thou? 

«  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ?  ]  The  new-discovered  In- 
dians of  the  island  of  St.  Salvador,  asked,  whether  Columbus  and 
his  companions  were  not  come  down  from  heaven  ? 

t  "and  thy  dog,  and  thy  bush."     Malone. 

3  Zafeard  of  him?-— a  vertf  weak  monster:  &c.]  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  Trinculo,  the  speaker,  is  not  charged  with  being 
afindd;  but  it  was  his  consciousness  that  he  was  so  that  c)rew  this 
brag  from  him.    This  is  nature.    Warbubton. 

J  "And  I  will  kiss"— 'Maloni. 

P  2 
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Ste,  G>me  on  then ;  down  and  swear. 

Trin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy- 
headed  monster :  a  most  scurvy  monster  !  I  could  find 
in  my  heart  to  beat  him, — 

Ste.  G>me,  kiss. 

Trin. — but  that  the  poor  monster's  in  drink:  An 
abominable  monster ! 

Col.  rU  shew  thee  the  best  springs ;  111  pluck  thee 
berries ; 
I'll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve  ! 
I'll  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee, 
Thou  wondVous  man. 

Trin.  A  most  ridiculous  monster ;  to  make  a  wonder 
of  a  poor  drunkard. 

Cal.  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Shew  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet ;  I'll  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  sear-mells^  fi-om  the  rode :  Wilt  thou  go  with  me  ? 

Ste.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any  more 
talking.— Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  company  else 
being  drowned,  we  will  inherit  here.— -Here;  bear 
my  bottle.  Fellow  Trinculo,  we'll  fill  him  by  and  by 
again. 

Cal.  Farewett^  master :  faremell^  farewell. 

{Sings  drunkenly, 

Trin.  A  howling  monster ;  a  drunken  monster. 

Cal.  No  more  dams  FU  make  for  Jish  ; 
Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring^ 
Nor  scrape  trenchering^  nor  icash  dish  ; 

4  —ftfo-m^ — '\  This  word  has  puzzled  the  oommentaton: 
Dr.  Warbuiton  reads  ihamMs ;  Mr.  Hcfit,  who  wrote  notes  upon 
this  play  I  observes,  that  lioipets  ar«  in  some  places  eaUed  ttamt, 
Theobald  had  very  reasonably  propoMd  to  read  sea^matii  or  #««» 
matfr. 
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'Ban  'Bauj  Ca— Caliban^ 
Has  a  new  master —  Get  a  new  man.^ 
Freedom,  hey-day!    hey-day,  freedom!  freedom,   hey- 
day, freedom! 
Ste.  O  brave  monster!  lead  the  way.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— Before  Prosperous  CeU. 

Enter  Ferdinand,  bearing  a  log, 

Fer.  There  be  some  sports  are  painfiil;  but  their  f 
labour 
Delight  in  diem  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  task  would  be 
As  heavy  to  me,  as  'tis  odious  :|:;  but 
The  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what's  dead. 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures :  O,  she  is 
T«i  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed : 
And  he's  compos'd  of  harshness.     I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up. 
Upon  a  sore  injunction :  My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  w^ork ;  and  says,  such  baseness 
Had  ne'er  like  executor.     I  forget :  ^ 


5 Qei  a  new  man.]    When  Caliban  sings  this  last  part  of  his 

ditty^  he  muft  be  supposed  to  turn  his  head  seomfully  toward  the 
cell  of  Prospero,  whose  senrioe  he  had  deserted. 

t  *'  and  their/*  Sec    Malone. 

t  **  as  odious;"— Malonb. 

« 1  forget :  ]  Perhaps  Ferdinand  means  to  say— I  forget  my 

task  ;  but  thai  it  not  surprizing,  for  I  am  thinking  on  Miranda,  and 
these  sweet  thoughts,  &c.  He  may,  however,  mean,  that  he  forgets 
or  thinks  little  of  the  baseness  of  his  employment.  Whichsoever  be 
the  sense.  And,  or  For,  should  seem  more  proper  in  the  next  line 
than  But.    Malon£. 

E   3 
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But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours ; 
Most  busy-less,  when  I  do  it. 

Ente?'  Miranda,  and  Prospero  at  a  distance, 

Mira.  Alas,  now  !  pray  you, 

Work  not  so  hard ;  I  would  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs,  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile ! 
Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you :  when  this  burns, 
'Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you :  My  &ther 
Is  hard  at  study ;  pray  now,  rest  yourself; 
He's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Fer.  O  most  dear  mistress, 

The  sun  will  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mira.  If  you'll  sit  down, 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while :  Pray,  give  me  that ; 
rU  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature : 

i  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo. 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira,  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you :  and  I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease ;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it. 
And  yours  againstf 

Pro,  Poor  worm  !  thou  art  infected ,' 

This  visitation  shews  it. 

Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

-  Fer,  No,  noble  mistress :  'tis  fresh  morning  with  me,^ 
When  you  are  by  at  night.     I  do  beseech  you, 
(Chiefly,  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers). 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Mira,  Miranda : — O  my  father, 

I  have  broke  your  hest^  to  say  so ! 

t  **  And  yours  it  is  against.'*'    Malon£. 
7  -«— ^^#^ — ]  For  behest ;  J.  e.  command. 
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« 

Fer.  Admired  Miranda ! 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration ;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world  !  Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  But  you,  O  you, 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best. 

Mira,  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex :  no  woman's  face  remember. 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own ;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  fether :  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower,)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape. 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of:  But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
Therein  forget,  f 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda ;  I  do  think,  a  king  ; 
(I  would,  not  so !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  I  would  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth.® — Hear  my  soul  speak;  — 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service ;  there  resides. 
To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and  for  your  sake. 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  you  love  me  ? 


"  r therein  do  forget."    Malone. 
8  Tkefleih'fiy  blow  my  wioaM.]  To  hlow  means  the  act  of  afltfy  by 
which  she  lodges  eggs  in  flesh,    Steeyens  . 

£    4f 
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Fer.  O  heaven,  O  earth,  bear  witness  to  this  sound, 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event, 
If  I  speak  true;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me,  to  mischief!     I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'the  world,  ^ 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mira,  I  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of.^ 

Pro.  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections !     Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them  ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mira.  At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less  take, 
What  I  shall  die  to  want;  But  this  is  trifling; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself. 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shews.     Hence,  bashfid  cunning ! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence  I 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me; 
If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid;  to  be  your  fellow^ 
You  may  deny  me;  but  I'll  be  your  servant, 
Whether  you  will  or  not 

Fer.  My  mistress,  dearest^ 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Mira.  My  husband  then  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom :  here's  my  hand. 

9 of  what  else  i^the  world,]   i.e.  of  aught  else,  of  whatsoerer 

else  there  is  in  the  world. 

J  I  am  d  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  ^Utd  of.]  This  is  one  of  those  touches  of 
nature  that  distinguish  Shakspeare  from  all  other  writers.  It  was 
necessary,  in  support  of  the  character  of  Miranda,  to  make  her 
appear  unconscious  that  excess  of  sorrow  and  excess  of  joy  find 
alike  thdr  relief  from  tears;  and  as  thb  is  the  first  time  that  con- 
summate pleasure  had  made  any  near  approaches  to  her  heart,  she 
calls  such  a  seeming,  contradictory  expression  of  it^foUy. 

Stexvens. 

i your  fellow — ]  i.e.  companion. 
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Mir  a.  And  mine  with  my  heart  in't^:  And  now  fare- 
well, 
l^ill  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer.  A  thousand  !  thousand  ! 

[Exeunt  Fer.  and  Mir. 

Pro*  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be. 
Who  are  surpriz'd  with  all^;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.     I'll  to  my  book ; 
For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  [ExiL 


SCENE  II. 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Stephano  and  Trinculo;    Calvbils  foUamng 
with  a  bottle. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me; — when  the  butt  is  out,  we  will 
drink  water ;  not  a  drop  before:  therefore  bear  up,  and 
board  *em*:  Servant-monster,  drink  to  me. 

Trin.  Servant-monster,  the  folly  of  this  island! 
They  say,  there's  but  five  upon  this  isle :  we  are  three 


5 here^s  my  hand, 

Minu  And  mine  with  my  heart  mU:]  It  is  still  customary  in  the 
west  of  England,  when  the  conditions  of  a  bargun  aane  Agreed  upon^ 
for  the  parties  to  ratify  it  by  Joining  their  hands,  and  at  the  same 
time  for  the  purchaser  to  give  an  earnest.  H£nley. 
^  So  glad  of  thu  as  they,  I  cannot  he. 
Who  are  iurpris^d  with  all ;]  The  sense  might  be  dearer,  were 
we  to  make  a  slight  transpodtioa : 

**  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  who  are  surpriz'd 
With  all,  I  cannot  be—" 
Perhaps,  however,  more  consonantly  with  ancient  language,  we 
should  join  two  of  the  words  together,  and  read-— 
"  Who  are  surprizM  withal,**    Steevens. 

5 ifcar  up,  and  board  *em:]  A  metaphor  alluding  to  a  chace 

at  sea. 
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of  them ;  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us,  the  state 
totters. 

Ste,  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee;  thy 
eyes  are  ahnost  set  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Where  should  they  be  set  else  ?  he  were  a  brave 
monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Ste,  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue  m 
sack ;  for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me :  I  swam, 
ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five-and-thirty  leagues^ 
off  and  on,  by  this  light. — Thou  shalt  be  my  lieutenant, 
monster,  or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list ;  he's  no  standard.^ 

^e.  We'll  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither  :  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs ;  and 
yet  say  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou  beest 
a  good  moon-calf. 

Cal,  How  does  thy  honour  ?  Let  me  lick  thy  shoe  ; 
I'll  not  serve  him,  — he  is  not  valiant* 

Trin.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster;  I  am  in 
case  to  justle  a  constable:  why,  thou  deboshed  fish  thou^, 
was  there  ever  a  man  a  coward,  that  hath  drunk  so  much 
sack  as  I  to-day  ?  Wilt  thou  tell  a  monstrous-  lie,,  being 
but  half  a  fish,  and  half  a  monster  ? 

CaL  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  him,  my 
lord? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he! — that  a  monster  should  be 
such  a  natural ! 

CaL  Lo,  lo,  again !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee 

Ste.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head ;  if 
you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree — The  poor  mon- 
ster's my  subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  indignity. 

* or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  Keutenant,  if  you  list;  he*s  no  sfandard.]  Meaning  he 
is  so  much  intoxicated,  as  not  to  be  able  to  stand.  The  quibble  be- 
tween standard,  an  ensign,  and  standard,  a  fruit-tree  that  grows  with- 
out support,  is  evident.    Steevens. 

7 thou  deboshed ^M  thou,]  the  same  as  debauched. 
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CaL  I  thank  my  noble  lord.     Wilt  thou  be  pleased 
To  hearken  once  agam  the  suitf  I  made  thee  ? 

Ste.  Marry  will  I:  kneel  and  repeat  it;  I  will  stand^ 
and  so  shall  Trinculo. 

jEntef"  Ariel,  invisible. 

CaL  As  I  told  thee 
Before,  I  am  subject  to  a  tyrant;  ® 
A  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath 
Cheated  me  of  this  island. 

Ari.  Thou  liest. 

CaL  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou^ 
I  would,  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee : 
I  do  not' lie. 

Ste,  Trinculo,   if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in  his 
tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth. 

Trin.  Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more. —  [To  Caliban.] 
Proceed. 

CaL  I  say,  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle  ; 
From  me  he  got  it.     if  thy  greatness  will 
Revenge  it  on  him — for,  I  know,  thou  dar'st; 
But  this  thing  dare  not. 

Ste.  That's  most  certain. 

CaL  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I'll  serve  thee. 

Ste.  How  now  shall  this  be  compassed  ?     Canst  thou 
bring  me  to  the  party  ? 

CaL  Yea,  yea,  my  lord ;  I'll  yield  him  thee  asleep, 
Where  thou  may'st  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Ari.  Thou  liest,  thou  canst  not 

CaL  What    a  pied   ninny's   this?^      Thou    scurvy 
patch !  — 

t  "  to  the  suit,"— Malone. 

s a  tyrant ;]  Tyrant  is  here  employed  as  a  trisyllable. 

9  What  apiedninnt^s  this?]     It  should  be  remembered  that  Trin- 
cuio  is  no  sailor,  but  n  jester  ;  and  is  so  called  in  the  ancient  draviatis 
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I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows, 
And  take  his  botde  from  him :  when  that's  gone, 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  I'll  not  shew  him 
Where  the  quick  freshes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger :  interrupt 
the  monster  one  word  further,  and,  by  this  hand,  I'll 
turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  and  make  a  stock-fish  of 
thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I?  I  did  nothing;  111  go  fur- 
ther off. 

Ste.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  lied  ? 

Ari.  Thou  liest. 

Ste.  Do  I  so  ?  take  thou  that  [Strikes  himJ]  As  you 
like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  the  lie :- -Out  o'  your  wits,  and 

hearing  too? A  pox  o'  your  bottle!  this  can  sack, 

and  drinking  do. — A  murrain  on  your  monster,  and 
the  devil  take  your  fingers ! 

Cal.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.  IVythee  stand 
further  off. 

CaL  Beat  him  enough:  ailer  a  little  time^ 
I'll  beat  him  too. 

Ste,  Stand  further. — Come,  proceed. 

CaL  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  custom  with  him 
I'the  afternoon  to  sleep :  there  thou  may'st  brain  him. 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  booka ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake, 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife :  Remember^ 


perfotuB.    He  therefore  wears  the  party-coloured  dnesB  of  one  of 
these  characters.    Stexyenb. 

Dr.  Johnson  observes,  that  Caliban  could  have  no  knowled^  of 
the  striped  coat  usually  worn  by  fools;  and  would  therefore  transfer 
this  speech  to  Stephano.  But  though  Caliban  might  not  know  this 
circumstance,  Shakspeare  did.  Surely  he  who  has  given  to  all  coun- 
tries and  all  ages  the  manners  of  his  own,  might  forget  himself  here» 
as  well  as  in  other  places.    Maloke. 
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First  to  possess  his  books ;  for  without  them 

He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am  ^5  nor  hath  not 

One  spirit  to  command  :  They  all  do  hate  him, 

As  rootedly  as  I :  Bum  but  his  books ; 

He  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calls  them,) 

Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he'll  deck  withal. 

And  that  most  deeply  to  consider,  is 

The  beauty  of  his  daughter ;  he  himself 

Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  ne'er  saw  woman,  f 

But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she ; 

But  she  as  fiir  surpasseth  Sycorax, 

As  greatest  does  least 

Ste,  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass  ? 

Col.  Ay,  my  lord ;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant. 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste,  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man :  his  daughter  and 
I  will  be  king  and  queen;  (save  our  graces!)  and 
Trinculo  and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys : — Dost  thou  like 
the  plot,  Trinculo  ? 

Trin.  Excellent. 

Ste,  Give  me  thy  hand ;  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee :  but, 
while  thou  lirest,  ke^  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Cal.  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then  ? 

^e.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Jri.  Tliis  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Col.  Thou  mak'st  me  merry :  I  am  fiill  of  pleasure ; 


•  Remember^ 


First  to  possen-hit  books;  for  without  them 
He*s  but  a  tatj  as  I  am.'\  In  the  old  romances  the  sorcerer  is 
alwigrs  furnished  with  a  hook^  by  reading  certain  parts  of  which  he  is 
enabled  to  summon  to  his  aid  whatever  demons  or  spirits  he  has 
occasion  to  employ.  When  he  is  deprived  of  his  book,  his  power 
ceases.  Our  author  might  have  observed  this  circumstance  much 
imiited  on  in  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boyardo ;  and  also  in  Har- 
rington's translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioio,  1591. 
t  **  I  never  saw  a  woman," — Malone. 
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Let  us  be  jocund:  Will  you  troll  the  catch ^ 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason,  any 
reason :  Come  on,  Trinculo  let  us  sing.  [Sings^ 

Flout  ^eniy  and  skout  ^em ;   and  skout   ^em^  and 

Jkmt  ^em ; 
Thought  is  free. 

CaL  That's  not  the  tune. 

[Ariel  plays  the  tune  on  a  tabor  andpipe^ 

Ste.  What  is  this  same  ? 

Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the 
picture  of  No-body.^ 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  a  man,  shew  thyself  in  thy  likeness : 
if  thou  beest  a  devil,  tak't  as  thou  list. 

Trin,  O,  forgive  me  my  sins  ! 

Ste.     He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts:  I  defy  thee:— 
Mercy  upon  us  ! 

Cal.  Art  thou  afeard  ?* 

Ste.  No,  monster,  not  I. 

CaL  Be  not  afeard ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises^ 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometime  voices. 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again  :  and  then,  in  dreaming. 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  shew  richea 

2  Will  you  troll  the  catch — ']  To  troU  a  catch,  is  to  dismiss  it 
trippingly  from  the  tongue, 

3  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catchy  played  by  the  picture  of  No-body.] 
A  ridiculous  figure,  sometimes  represented  on  signs,  but  the  allusion 
is  here  to  the  print  of  Nobody ^  prefixed  to  the  anonymous  comedy 
of  "  No-body  and  Some-body  ;  "  without  date,  but  printed  before  the 
year  1600. 

4-.: — afeard?]  To  affear  is  an  obsolete  verb,  with  the  same 
meaning  as  to  affray.  Between  aferde  and  afrmde  in 'the  time  of 
Chaucer,  there  might  have  been  some  nice  distinction,  which  is  at 
present  lost.    Steevens. 
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Ready  to  drop  upon  me ;  that,  when  I  wak'd, 
I  cry*d  to  dream  agdin. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  wh^e  I 
shall  have  my  musick  for  nothing. 

Col.  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by :  I  remember  the  story. 

jy-in.  The  sound  is  going  away :  let's  follow  it,  and 
lafter,  do  our  work* 

Ste.  Lead,  monster ;  we'll  follow.  —  I  would,  I  could 
5ee  this  taborer :  he  lays  it  on. 

TrifL  Wilt  come?  I'll  follow,  Stephano."^       lExeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter    Alonso,    Sebastian,    Antonio,    Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  and  others. 

Gon.  By'r  lakin^,  I  can  go  no  fiirther,  sir ; 
My  old  bones  ache :  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 
Through  forth*-rights  and  meanders  !  by  your  patience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

Alon.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee. 

Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weariness. 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits :  sit  down,  and  rest. 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drown'd. 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find ;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  fi*ustrate- search^  on  land :  Well,  let  him  go. 

*  Wilt  came?  Pit  follow,  Stephano,]  The  first  words  are  addressed 
to  Caliban,  who,  vexed  at  the  folly  of  his  oew  •companions  idly  run- 
ning after  the  musick,  while  they  ought  only  to  have  attended  to 
the  main  point,  the  dispatching  Prospero,  seems,  for  some  little, 
time,  to  have  staid  behind.    Heath.* 

The  words —  WiU  come  f  should  be  added  to  Stephano's  speech.  ^ 
rU  follow  J  is  Trinculo's  answer.    Ritson. 

«  B^r  /oAtii,]  i.e.  The  diminutive  only  of  our  lady,  i. e.  ladykin. 
Stkevens, 

7  Our  frustrate  «ff«rf*—]  JFVia/r/i^if  for  frustrated. 
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Ant.  I  am  right  glad  that  he's  so  out  of  hope. 

^Aside  to  Sebastian. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolv'd  to  effect. 

Seb.  The  next  advantage 

Will  we  take  thoroughly. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to-night ; 

For,  now  ihey  are  oppress'd  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance. 
As  when  they  are  freshi. 

Seb.  I  say,  to-night :  no  more. 

Solemn  and  strange  Mustek;  and  Prospero  above,  in- 
visible* Enter  several  strange  Shapes,  bringing  in  a 
Banquet ;  they  dance  about  it  loith  gentle  actions  of 
salutation;  and  inviting  the   King,  ^c.    to  eat,  they 

depart. 

% 

Alon.  What  harmony  is  this  ?  my  good  friends,  hark ! 

Gon.  Marvellous  sweet  musick ! 

Alon.  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens !     What  were 
these  ? 

Seb.  A  living  drollery®:  Now  I  will  believe, 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that,  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne^;  one  phcfenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there.  \ 

Ant.  I'll  believe  both;     ' 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me, 

*  A  Sving  droUery:]  Shows,  called  drolleries,  were  in  Shakspeare's 
time  performed  by  puppets  only.  From  these  our  modern  drM, 
exhibited  at  fairs,  &c.  took  their  name.  A  living  drollery,  i.  e.  %i 
drollery  not  represented  by  wooden  machines,  but  by  personages 
who  are  alive. 

9  ^^-^one  tree,  ihe  phcenix'  throne;]  Our  poet  had  probably 
Lyly's  Evphuet,  and  hit  England,  particularly  in  his  thoughts :  sig- 
nat.  Q  5. — ^^As  there  is  but  one  phoenix  in  the  world,  so  is  there 
but  one  tree  ia  Arabia  wherein  she  buildeth."  See  also,  Florio's 
Italian  Dictionary,  1598:  *'  Rosin,  a  tree  in  Arabia,  whereof  there 
is  but  one  found,  and  upon  it  the  phcenix  sits.^    Maloke. 
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And  I'll  be  sworn  'tis  true :  Travellers  ne'er  did  lie, 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

Gon.  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  ? 
If  I  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanders, 
(For,  certes^,  these  are  pe<^le  of  the  island,) 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet,  note, 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind^,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  jfind 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro,  Honest  lord. 

Thou  hast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  present, 
Are  worse  than  devils.  lAside. 

Alon.  I  cannot  too  much  muse,^ 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  soimd,  expressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue,)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro*  Praise  in  departing.'* 

[^Aside. 

Fran.  They  vanish'd  strangely. 

Seb,  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  iheir  viands  behind;  for  we  have  sto- 
machs. — 
Will't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here  ? 

Jloru  Not  I. 

Gon.  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear :  When  we  were 
boys. 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers,  * 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at  them 

^  For,  certes,  &c.]   Certei  is  an  obsolete  word,  signifying  certainly. 

«  Their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind,]  Mr.  Malone  reads  "gentle, 
kind;"  but  Steevens  considers  it  as  a  compound  epithet. 

3 too  mtich  muse,]  To  musey  in  ancient  language,  is  to  admire, 

to  wonder. 

^  Praise  in  departingJ]  i.  e.  Do  not  prsuse  your  entertainment  too 
soon,  lest  you  should  have  reason  to  retract  your  commendation.  It 
is  a  proverbial  saying. 

^ that  there  were  mountaineers,  &c]  The  inhabitants  of  the 

Alps  have  been  long  accustomed  to  such  excrescences  or  tumours. 
VOL.    I.  F 
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Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men, 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  ?^  which  now  we 

find, 
Each  putter-out  on  five  for  one  7,  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  o£ 

^^ilon.  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed, 

Although  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past  ®  .-—Brother,  my  lord  the  duke. 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter  Ariel  liHre  a  harpy  ;  claps 
his  wings  upon  the  table^  and,  with  a  quaint  device^  the 
banquet  vanishes.^ 

Ari.  You  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world,  * 


•  ■-^—  meriy 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  f  ]  Our  author  might  have  had 
this  intell^ence  from  the  translation  of  Pliny,  b,  v.  ch^.  8 :  **  The 
Blemmyi,  by  report,  have  no  heads,  but  mouth  and  eyes  both  in 
their  breasts."    Steevens. 

7  Each  putter-out^  &c.]  In  this  age  of  travelling,  it  was  a  practice 
with  those  who  engaged  in  long  and  hazardous  expeditions,  to  place 
out  a  sum  of  money  on  condition  of  receiving  great  interest  for  it  at 
their  return  home. 

**  —  on  five  for  one"  means  on  the  terms  of  five  for  one.  Mr. 
Malone  reads  ** of  five  for  one." 

^  /  miU  stand  to,  and  feed,  &c.]  This  passage  was  probably  intended 
to  be  in  a  rhyme. 

9 and  with  a  quaint  device,  the  banquet  vanishes.]    Though  I 

will  not  undertake  to  prove  that  all  the  culinary  pantomimes  exhi- 
bited in  France  and  Italy  were  known  and  imitated  in  this  kingdom, 
I  may  observe  that  flying,  rising,  and  descending  services  were  to  be 
found  at  entertainments  given  by  the  duke  of  Bui^undy,  &c.  in 
145  J,  and  by  the  grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1600,  &c.  See  M.  Le 
Grand  d'Aussi's  Histoire  de  la  Fis priv^e  des  Franfois,yol.  iii.  p.  294, 
&c.  Examples,  therefore,  of  machinery  similar  to  that  of  Shakspeare 
in  the  present  instance,  were  to  be  met  with,  and  perhaps  had  been 
adopted  on  the  stage,  as  well  as  at  publick  festivals  here  in  England. 

Steevens. 

*  (That  hath  to  instrument  this  loufer  world,  &c.]  i.  e.  that  makes 
use  of  this  world,  and  every  thing  in  it,  as  its  instruments  to  bring 
about  its  ends. 
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And  what  is  in't,)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up ;  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.     I  have  made  you  mad ; 

[Seeing  Alon.  Seb.  Sfc.  draw  their  swards. 
And  even  with  such  like  valour,  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves.     You  fools  !  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers* of  fate;  the  elements, 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  tempered  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  that's  in  my  plume  ^ ;  my  fellow-ministers 
Are  like  invulnerable :  if  you  could  hurt, 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths. 
And  will  not  be  uplifted :  But,  remember, 
(For  that's  my  business  to  you,)  that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero ; 
Expos'd  unto  the  sea,  which  hath  requit  it, 
EQm,  and  his  innocent  child :  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
Incens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  creatures, 
Against  your  peace :  Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft;  and  do  pronounce  by  me, 
Ling'ring  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once,)  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You,  and  your  ways ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  you  from 
(Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle ;  else  MLs 
Upon  your  heads,)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow, 
And  a  clear  life  '  ensuing.  * 

«  One  dowle  tha^s  in  my  plume;]  BaUey,  in  his  dictionary,  says 
'That  dowU  is  a  feather,  or  rather,  the  single  particles  of  the  down. 

3 clear  /i/^,— ]  Pure,  blameless,  innocent. 

4 ii  nothing  but  hearts  sorrow, 

And  a  clear  life  ensuing.]   that  is— a  miserable  fate,  which  no- 
thing but  cotitrition  and  amendment  of  life  can  avert,     Malone. 
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He  vanishes  in  thunder:  then  to  sqft  ntusick,  enter  the 
Shapes  again,  and  dance  with  mops  and  mowes^y  and 
carry  out  the  table. 

Pro.  [aside.']  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast  thou 
Perform'd,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring : 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  ^ted. 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say  :  so  with  good  life,^ 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done  ^  :  my  high  charms  work. 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions :  they  now  are  in  my  power ; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  whilst  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown'd,) 
And  his  and  my  loved  darling. 

^Exit  Ppospero  from  above. 

Gon.  I'the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand  you 
In  this  strange  stare  ? 

AUm.  O,  it  is  monstrous  !  monstrous ! 

Methought,  the  billows  i^oke,  and  told  me  of  it; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper ;  it  did  bass  my  trespass.  ® 
Therefore  my  son  i'the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
111  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded. 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.  ^  [Exit. 

^ with  mops  and  mowes — ]  To  mowe^i.e.  to  insult,  by  making 

mouths,  or  wry  faces. 

6 ^]i  good  life,]    With  good  life  may  mean,  with  exact  pre- 

seniation  of  their  several  characters^  with  observation  strange  of  their 
particular  and  distinct  parts,  or  with  honest  alacrity,  or  cheerfutness, 

7  Their  several  lands  hare  done:]  i.  e.  have  dischai^d  the  sevend 
functions  allotted  to  their  different  natures. 

t i)a8s  my  trespass.]  The  deep  pipe  told  it  me  in  a  rough  bass 

sound.    Johnson. 

9  And  with  him  there  He  mudded. 

But  on^Jiend — ]  with  him,  and  but,  are  probably  playhouse  inter- 
polations. 
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Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

FU  %ht  their  legions  o'er. 

AtU.  m  be  thy  second. 

[Exeunt  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Gon.  All  three  of  them  are  desperate;  their  great  guilt, 
Like  poison  given  ^  to  work  a  great  time  after, 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits : — I  do  beseech  you 
That  are  of  supple  joints,  follow  them  swiftly, 
And  hinder  them  firom  what  this  ecstacy'^ 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adr.  Follow,  I  pray  you. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I.— Before  Prosperous  CeU. 

Enter  Prospero,  Ferdinand,  and  Miranda. 

Pro.  If  I  have  too  austerely  punish'd  you. 
Your  compensation  makes  amends ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  life'. 
Or  that  for  which  I  live ;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand :  all  thy  vexations. 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  $tood  the  test"*:  here,  afore  Heaven, 


1  lAke  poison  gtven,  &c.]  The  natives  of  Africa  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  of  the  secret  how  to  temper  poisons  with  such 
art  as  not  to  operate  till  several  years  after  they  were  administered.  * 

s ..., —  thit  ecstacy— «]  Ecstacy  meant  not  anciently^  as  at  present^ 
rojpiunnu  pUaturCy  but  alienation  of  mind. 

3 a  thread  <^  mine  otvn  life,]  i.  e.  a  JSbre  or  a  part  of  my  own 

life.  Prospero  considers  himself  as  the  stock  or  parent^ree,  and  his 
daughter  as  a  jUtre  ot  portion  of  himself^  and  for  whose  benefit  he 
himself  lives.    Tollet. 

* strangely  stood  the  test:  ]  Strangely  is  used  by  way  of  cotu-^ 

mendation,  merveiUeusement,  to  a  tvonder, 
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I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift*     O  Ferdinand, 
Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boast  her  off, 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise^ 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer.  I  do  believe  it, 

Against  an  oracle. 

Pro.  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchased,  take  my  daughter :  But 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies^  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister'd. 
No  sweet  aspersion^  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow :  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly. 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both :  therefore,  take  heed. 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life. 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now ;  the  murkiest  den, 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strongest  suggestion 
Our  worser  Genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust ;  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration. 
When  I  shaU  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  founder'd. 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

P7Y?.  Fairly  spoke  :^ 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  she  is  thine  own. — 
What,  Ariel ;  my  industrious  servant  Ariel ! 

■>  If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  sancthnonious  ceremonies,  &c.]   This  is  a  manifest  allusion  to 
the  zones  of  the  ancients  which  were  worn  as  guardians  of  chastity 
by  marriageable  young  women.    Henley. 

^  No  sweet  aspersion]  Aspersion  is  here  used  in  its  priijnitive 
sense  of  sprinkling.  At  present  it  is  expressive  only  of  calumny  and 
detraction.     Steevens. 

7  Fairly  spoke;  ]   Fmrly  is  here  used  as  a  trisyllable. 
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Enter  Ariel. 

An.  What  would  my  potent  master  ?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform ;  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick:  go,  bring  the  rabble,® 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art^;  it  is  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

Art.  Presently  ? 

Pro.  Aye,  with  a  twink. 

Art.  Before  you  can  say,  Comej  and  go^ 
And  breathe  twice;  and  cry,  50,  so; 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe ; 
Do  you  love  me  master  ?  no. 

Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel :  Do  not  approach, 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Art.  Well  I  conceive.        l^Exil. 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true ;  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein :  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i'the  blood :  be  more  abstemious. 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow ! 

Fer.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 

llie  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.— 

Now  come,  my  Ariel:  bring  a  corollary,^ 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit :  appear,  and  pertly.  — 
No  tongue^;  all  eyes ;  be  silent.  tSoft  musick. 


8  — ^  the  rahble^]  The  crew  of  meaner  spirits. 
•  Some  vanity  of  mine  art;]  i.e.  illusion  of  mine  art. 
I  — -..^  bring  a  corollary,]  i.  e.  bring  more  than  are  sufficient  rather 
than  fiiil  for  want  of  numbers.    Corollary  means  surphu. 

^  No  tongue;  ]  Those  who  are  present  at  incantations  are  oUiged 
F  4 
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A  Masque.     Enter  Iris* 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover  ^,  them  to  keep ; 
Thy  banks  with  peonied  and  lilied  brims,* 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  hest  betrims, 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns ;  and  thy  broom 

groves,* 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves. 
Being  lass-lorn^;  thy  pole-clipt  vineyard;^ 
And  thy  sear-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-hard. 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air :  The  queen  o'the  sky, 
Whose  watery  arch,  and  messenger,  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  these ;  and  with  her  sovereign  grace. 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place. 
To  come  and  sport :  her  peacocks  fly  amain ; 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 


to  be  strictly  silent,  **  else,"  as  we  are  afterwards  told,  the  **  spell  is 
marred."    Johnson. 

3 thatch'd  with  stover,]     Stover,   (in  Cambridgeshire  Mid 

other  counties,)  signifies  hay  made  of  coarse  rank  grass,  such  as  even 
cows  will  not  eat  while  it  is  green.  Stover  is  likewise  used  as  thatch 
for  cart-lodges,  and  other  buildings  that  deserve  but  rude  and  cheap 
coverings. 

4  Thy  banks  with  peonied  and  lilied  brims,]  The  old  edition  reads 
pioned  and  twilled  brims,  which  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Holt's  conjecture, 
that  the  poet  originally  wrote : 

"  tviih  pioned  and  tilled  brims*' 

Peonied  is  the  emendation  of  Hanmer,  but  Mr.  Maldfne  adheres 
to  the  old  edition. 

^ and  thy  broom  groves^  Broom,  in  this  place,  signifies  the 

Spartium  scoparium,  of  which  brooms  are  frequently  made.  Near 
Gamlingay,  in  Cambridgeshire,  it  grows  high  enough  to  conceal  the 
tallest  cattle  as  they  pass  through  it;  and  in  places  where  it  is  cul- 
tivated, still  higher. 

6  Being  lass-lom  ;  ]  Lass4orn  is  forsaken  of  his  mistress. 

7 thy  po/e-clipt  vineyard;  ]   To  clip  is  to  twine  round  or  em- 

brace.    The  poles  are  clipped  or  embraced  by  the  vines. 
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Enter  Ceres. 

Cer.  Mail,  many-colour'd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; 
Who,  with  thy  saffron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
Difiusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres  ^,  and  my  unshrubb'd  down. 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth ;  Why  hath  thy  queen 
Summon'd  me  hither,  to  this  short-grass'd  green  ?^ 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate ; 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow, 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know. 
Do  now  attend  the  queen  ?  since  they  did  plot 
The  means,  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got, 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandal'd  company*" 
I  have  forsworn. 

Iris.  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid ;  I  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos ;  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  with  her  :  l»ere  thought  they  to  Jbave  done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid. 
Whose  vows,  are,  that  no  bed*rite  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted :  but  in  vain  ; 
Mars's  hot  minion  is  retum'd  again ; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  brcdce  his  arrows. 
Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  sparrows, 
And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Cer.  Highest  queen  of  state, 

Great  Juno  comes :  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 


1 


s  My  bosky  <icrei,  &c.]  Bosky  is  woody.  Bosky  acres  are  fields 
divided  from  each  other  by  bedge*-row8.  Boscus  is  middle  Latin  for 
wood, 

9  _  to  this  short-grass'd  green  ?]  'The  old  copy  reads  short- 
grass^d  green.    Short  grets^d  green  means  grazed  so  as  to  be  short. 
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Enter  Juno. 

Jun.     How  does  my  bounteous  sister  ?  Go  with  me, 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be, 
And  honour'd  in  their  issue. 

SONG. 

Jun.  Honour^  riches^  marriage-ilessingi 

Long  continuance^  and  increasing^ 

Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you  J 

Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you. 
Cer.  "EartKs  increase^  and  foison  plentyj^ 

Bamsj  and  gamers  never  empty; 

Vinesj  with  clusfring  bunches  growing  ; 

Plants^  with  goodly  burden  bowing  ; 

Spring  come  to  you^  at  the  farthest j 

In  the  very  end  of  harvest  / 

Scarcity^  and  xvant,  shall  shun  you  ,• 

Ceresi'  blessing  so  is  on  you, 

Fer.  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly :  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits  ? 

Pro.  .  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  call'd  to  enact 
My  present  &ncies. 

Fer.  Let  me  live  here  ever ; 

So  rare  a  wonder'd  father^,  and  a  wife, 
Make  this  place  paradise. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  whisper ^  and  send  Iris  on 
employment. 

Pro.  Sweet  now,  silence ; 

1  Earth* s  increase,  and  foison  plenty,  &c.]  Earth's  increase,  is  the 
produce  of  the  earth :  • — -  foison,  plefUy,  i.  e.  plenty  to  the  utmost 
abundance;  foiton  signifying  plenty. 

« a  yfonder*d  father,]  i.  e.  able  to  perform  wonders. 
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Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously ; 

There's  something  else  to  do :  hush,  and  be  mutej 

Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd. 

Iris,  You  njrmphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  wand'ring 
brooks,^ 
With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever-harmless  looks, 
Leave  your  crisp  channels'*,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons :  Juno  does  command  : 
Come,  temperate  njrmphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love;  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs, 

You  sun-bum'd  sicklemen,  of  August  weary. 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry ; 
Make  holy-day :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on, 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  Reapers^  properly  habited;  they  join  with 
the  Nymphs  in  a^gracejvl  dance;  towards  the  end 
whereof  Prospero  starts  suddenly^  and  speaks  ;  after 
which^  to  a  strange^  holk/w,  and  confused  noiscy  they 
heavily  vanish. 

Pro,  [aside,']  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates, 
Against  my  life ;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come. — [to    the    Spirits,"]     Well  done; — 
avoid ;— '  no  more. 


9.— ^wand'ring  brooks^  The  modern  editors  read  —  winding 
brooks.    The  old  copy — windring,    Stseysns. 

^  Leave  1/our  crisp  channelt,]  Critp,\.e.  curlings  winding.  Critp, 
however,  may  allude  to  the  tittle  wave  or  curl  (as  it  is  commonly 
called)  that  the  gentlest  wind  occasions  on  the  surface  of  waters. 

Steevens. 
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Fer.  This  is   most  strange^:  your  fiither's  in  some 
passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Mir  a.  Never  till  this  day, 

Saw  I  him  touched  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro^  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort, 
As  if  you  were  dismay'd :  be  cheerful,  sir : 
Our  revels  now  are  ended ;  these  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  &brick  of  this  vision. 
The  cloud-capp*d  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit*,  shall  dissolve ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,^ 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind^:     We  are  such  stuff 

9  TU»  U  most  strange :]  Malone  reads:  ^'  This  is  strange:"  I  have 
introduced  the  word — most,  on  account  of  the  metre,  which  other- 
wise is  defective.  —In  the  first  line  of  Prosperous  next  speech  there 
is  likewise  an  omission,  hut  I  have  not  ventured  to  supply  it. 

Steevsns.  ^ 

^ all  which  it  inherit,]   i.  e.  all  who  possess,  who  dwell  upon 

it.    Malone. 

^  And,  like  this  insubstantial puge&nt  faded,]  Faded me&mhere  — 
having  vanished ;  from  the  Latin,  vado.  To  feel  the  justice  of  this 
comparison,  and  the  propriety  of  the  epithet,  the  nature  of  these 
exhibitions  should  be  remembered.  The  ancient  English  pageants 
were  shows  exhibited  on  the  reception  of  a  prince,  or  any  other 
solemnity  of  a  similar  kind.  They  were  presented  on  occasional 
stages  erected  in  the  streets.  Originally  they  appear  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  dumb  shows ;  but  before  t^e  time  of  our  author, 
they  had  been  enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  speaking  personages, 
who  were  characteristically  habited.  The  speeches  were  sometimes 
in  verse;  and  as  the  procesndn  moved  forward*  the  speakors,  who 
constantly  bore  some  allusion  to  the  ceremony,  either  conversed  to* 
gether  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  or  addressed  the  noble  person  . 
whose  presence  occasioned  the  celebrity.  On  these  allegorical  spec- 
tacles very  costly  onmments  were  bestowed. 

^  Leave  not  a  rack  behind :]  ^*  The  winds  (says  lord  Bacon)  which 
move  the  clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not  per- 
ceived below,  pass  without  noise."     Mr.  Steevens  would  explain  the 
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As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 

Is  romided  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  vex'd; 

Bear  with  my  weakness ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled. 

Be  not  disturbed  with  my  infirmity : 

If  you  be  pleasM,  retire  into  my  cell, 

And  there  repose ;  a  turn  or  two  I'll  walk, 

To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.  Mircu  We  wish  your  peace. 

Pr(K  Come  with  a  thought :  —  I  thank  you : — Ariel, 
come. 

Enter  Ariel. 

Art.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to  7 :  what's  thy  pleasure  ? 

Pro.  Spirit^ 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban.^ 

Art.  Ay,  my  commander ;  wh^i  I  presented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it;  but  I  fear'd. 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  did'st  thou  leave  these  varlets  ? 

Art.  I  told  you,  sir,  they  were  red-hot  with  drinking : 


word  rack  somewhat  differently,  by  calling  it  the  last  fleeting  veitige 
of  the  highest  cloudsy  scarce  perceptible  on  account  of  their  distance  and 
tenuity.  Wbat^  was  andently  called  the  rack,  is  now  termed  by 
sailors —  the  scud.  The  word  is  common  to  many  authors  contem- 
porary with  Sbakspeare.  Bat  sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads  tract,  for 
which  there  are  some  authorities ;  and  Mr.  Malone  wrack,  a  mis- 
pdling  for  wreck  ;  and  after  producing  authorities,  says^  it  has  been 
urged,  that  **  objcTcts  which  have  only  a  visionaiy  and  insubstantial 
existence,  can^  when  the  vision  is  faded,  leave  nothing  real,  and  con- 
sequently no  ivreck  behind  them.*'  But  the  objection  is  founded  on 
misapprehension.  The  words—**  Leave  not  a  rack  (or  wreck)  behind,*' 
relate  not  to  **  the  baseless  fabrick  of  this  vision,"  but  to  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  world,  of  which  the  towers,  temples,  and  palaces, 
shall  (Me  a  vision,  or  a  pageant,)  be  dissolved,  and  leave  no  vestige 
behind. 

7  T%y  thou^Us  I  cleave  to :]  To  cleave  to,  is  to  unite  with  closely. 

• to  meet  with  Co/S&m.]  To  meet  with  is  to  counteract;  to 

play  stratagem  against  stratagem. 
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So  full  of  valour,  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet;  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project :   Then  I  beat  my  tabor. 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their  ears. 
Advanced  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses. 
As  they  smelt  musick ;  so  I  charm'd  their  ears. 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followed,  through 
Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  fiirzes,  pricking  goss^,  and  thorns. 
Which  enter'd  their  frail  shins  :  at  last  I  left  them 
I'the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell. 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
Cerstunk  their  feet. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird ; 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither. 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves.* 

An.  I  go,  I  go.     [Exit. 

Pro.  A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  neva:  stick^j  on  whom  my  pains. 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost^,  quite  lost : 
And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows. 
So  his  mind  caiikers* :  I  will  plague  them  all, 

9 pricking  goss J  I  know  not  how  Shakspeare  distinguished 

gost  from  furze  ;  for  what  he  C8X\&  furze  is  called  gou  or  gorte  in  the 
midland  counties.    Steevews. 

By  the  latter,  Shakspeare  means  the  low  sort  o£gorse  that  only 
grows  upon  wet  ground,  and  which  is  well  described  by  the  name  of 
whins  in  Markham's  Farewell  to  Husbandry.  It  has  prickles  like 
those  of  a  rose-tree  or  a  gooseberry.    Tollet. 

1  For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves.]  Stale  is  a  word  iafotvUng,  and  is 
used  to  mean  a  bait  or  decoy  to  catch  birds.    Steeyens. 

3  Nurture  can  never  stick;]  Nurture  is  education. 

s  — -  all,  idl  lost,]  The  first  of  these  words  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  the  carelessness  of  the  transcriber  or  compositor.  \^e 
might  safely  read — are  all  lost.    Malone. 

*  And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows , 
So  his  mind  cankers:]    Shakspeare,  when  he  wrote  this  descrip- 
tion, perhaps  recollected  what  his  patron's  most  intimate  friend,  the 
great  lord  Essex,  in  an  hour  of  discontent,  said  of  queen  Elizabeth : 
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Re-enter  Ariel  louden  with  glistering  Apparel^  8^c. 
Even  to  roaring: — Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

Prospero  and  Ariel  remain  invisible.    Enter  Caliban, 
Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  all  wet, 

CaL  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may 
not 
Hear  a  foot  felP:  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Ste.  Monster,  your  feiry,  which,  you  say,  is  a  harm- 
less feiry,  has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack 
with  us.^ 

Trin,  Monster.  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss ;  at  which 
my  nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste,  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monster  ?  If  I  should 
take  a  displeasure  against  you ;  look  you, — 

Trin.  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Cal,  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  fevour  still : 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hood-wink  this  mischance :  therefore,  speflk  softly, 
All's  hush'd  as  midnight  yet.    . 

Trin,  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool, — 

Ste,  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in  that, 
monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

— **  that  she  grew  My  and  cankered^  and  that  her  mind  was  become  as 
crooked  as  her  carcase: " — a  speech,  which,  according  to  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  cost  him  his  head,  and  which,  we  may  therefore  suppose, 
was  at  that  time  much  talked  of.  This  play  heing  written  in  the  time 
of  king  James,  these  obnoxious  words  might  be  safely  repeated. 

Malone. 

i the  Mind  mole  may  not 

Hear  a  foot  fall:]  This  quality  of  hearing,  which  the  mole  is  sup- 
posed to  possess  in  so  high  a  degree,  is  mentioned  in  Euphties,  4to. 
1581.  p.  64:  "Doth  not  the  lion  for  strength,  the  turtle  for  love, 
the  ant  for  labour,  excel  man?  Doth  not  the  eagle  see  clearer,  the 
vulture  smell  better,  the  moale  heare  lightUer?  " 

6 has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack  with  ta,]   i.  e.  he 

has  pi&yed  Jack  with  a  lantern  ;  hasled  us  about  like  an  ignis  fatuus, 
by  which  travellers  are  decoyed  into  the  mire. 
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Trin.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting :  yet  this 
is  your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er  ears 
for  my  labour. 

Col.  Pr'ythee,  my  king,  be  quiet :  Seest  thou  here? 
This  is  the  mouth  o*the  cell :  no  noise,  and  enter. 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  do  begin  to  have  bloody 
thoughts. 

Trin.  O  king  Stephano !  O  peer !  O  worthy  Stephano ! 
look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee !  ^ 

Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.  O,  ho,  monster ;  we  know  what  belongs  to  a 
frippery®: — O  king  l^phano ! 

Sie.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo ;  by  this  hand, 
I'll  have  that  gown. 

Trin.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it. 

Cal.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fijol  f  -what  do  you  mean, 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage  ?     Let's  along,f 
And  do  the  murder  first :  if  he  awake. 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  monster. — Mistress  line,  is  not 
this  my  jerkin?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  linear 
now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  and  prove  a 
bald  jerkin. 

7  Trin.  O  kmg  Stephano  !  Opeeri  O  worthy  JSiephemoJ  took,  what 
a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee/]  An  allusion  to  an  old  celebrated  ballad, 
which  begins  thus :  "  King  Stephan  wot  a  worthy  peer  *' — ;  and  cele- 
brates that  king's  parsimony  with  regard  to  his  wardrobe. 

« we  hnowwhatbeiongstoa^pery:]  k frippery  wvit^f^aoigt, 

where  old  clothes  were  sold.  Fripperies  Fr.  The  person  who  kept 
one  of  tibrese  shops  was  called  a  f ripper.  Strype,  in  his  life  of  Stowe, 
says,  that  these  frippers  iivted  in  Btrcfaii»-lane  luid  Comhiil. 

t  **  Let  it  al«ne,"— Malonb. 

^  wder  the  line  .*  ]  An  allusion  to  wkat  often  happens  to  peo- 
ple who  pass  the  line.  The  violent  ferers  which  they  contract  m 
that  hot  climate,  make  them  lose  their  hair. 
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Trin.  Do,  do :  We  steal  by  line  and  level,  an't  like 
your  grace. 

Ste.  I  diank  thee  for  that  jest :  here's  a  garment  for't : 
wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king  of  this 
comitry :  Steal  ly  line  and  levelj  is  an  excellent  pass  of 
pate ;  there's  another  garment  for't, 

Trin.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime*  upon  your 
fingers,  and  away  with  the  rest. 

Col.  I  will  have  none  on't :  we  shall  lose  our  time. 
And  all  be  tum'd  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes^ 
With  foreheads  villainous  low,® 

Sle.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fijagers ;  help  to  bear  this 
away,  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  I'll  turn  you 
out  of  my  kingdom :  go  to,  carry  this. 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 

A  noise  of  Hunters  heard.^  Enter  divers  Spirits^  in 
shape  of  hounds,  and  hunt  them  about.  Prospero  and 
Ariel,  setting  them  on. 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey ! 

Jiri.  Silver  /  there  it  goes.  Silver ! 

Pro.  Fury,  Fury !  there,  Tyrant,  there }  hark,  hark ! 
[Cai*.  Ste.  and  Trin.  are  driven  cut. 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 

1  r put  9ome  lime,  &c.]    That  is,  birdr&me. 

>  ■  io  barnadesy  or  to  apet — ]  Skinner  says,  barnacle  is  Aiuer 
ScoHcus.  The  barnade  is  a  kind  of  shell-fish  growing  on  the  bottoms 
of  ships,  and  which  was  anciently  supposed,  when  broken  ofi^  to'be- 
come  one  of  these  geese. 

3  With  foreheads  vUUnnout  low.]  Low  foreheads  were  anciently 
reckoned  among  deformities. 

^  A  none  of  Hunters  heard.]  Shakspeare  might  have  had  in  view 
Arthur^s  CSuxce,  which  many  believe  to  be  in  France,  and  think  that 
it  is  a  kennel  of  black  dogs  followed  by  unknown  huntsmen  with  an 
exceeding  great  sound  of  horns,  as  if  it  was  a  very  hunting  of  some 
wild  beast. 

VOL.  I.  G 
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With  aged  cramps ;  and  more  pinch-spott^  make  them. 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o'momitain. 

Ari.  Hark,  fliey  roar. 

JPro*  Let  them  be  hmited  soundly :  At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies  t: 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end^  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom  :  for  a  little. 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  lEa:eunis 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  —Before  the  Cell  of  Prospero- 

Enter  Prospero  in  his  magick  robes  ;  and  Ariel. 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head: 
My  charms  crack  not ;  my  spirits  obey ;  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.^     How's  the  day  ? 

Ari.  On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my  lord. 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so. 

When  first  I  rais*d  the  tempest    Say,  my  spirit, 
How  fares  the  king  and  his  ?f 

Ari.  Confin'd  together 

In  the  same  &shioai  as  you  gave  in  diarge ; 
Just  as  you  left  them,  sir ;  all  prisoners 
In  the  lime-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell ; 
They  cannot  budge,  till  your  release.^     The  king 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted ; 

* and  time 

ijroet  upright  with  hit  carriage,]  Alluding  to  one  carryifig  a  bur- 
then. This  critical  peri<id  of  my  life  proceeds  as  I  could  >vish.  Time 
brings  forward  all  tbe  expected  events,  without  faltering  under  his 
burthen.    Steevens. 

t  "  his  followers." — Malonb. 

* iUlyour  release.]  i.  e.  till  you  release  them. 
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And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
Brim-full  of  sorrow  and  dismay ;  but  chiefly 
Him  you  term'd,  sir?  The  good  old  hrdy  Gonzalo ; 
His  tears  run  down  bis  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds :  your  charm  so  strongly  works 

them, 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit  ? 

Ari.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  hiunan. 

Pro.  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling' 
Of  their  afflictions  ?  and  shall  not  myself 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply, 
Passion  as  they  ®,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  wt  ? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the  quick* 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part :  the  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance ;  they  being  penitent, 
The  sole  drifl  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further :  Go,  release  them,  Ariel ; 
My  charms  Fll  break,  their  senses  FU  restore, 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Aru  Pll  fetch  them,  sir.     [Exit. 

Pro.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 
groves ;^ 
And  ye,  that  oh  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him. 
When  he  comes  back ;  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moon-shine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make. 


7  ,-,.,— a  touch,  a  feeling  — ]    A  touchy  is  a  sensation, 

8 ^that  relish  all  as  sharply. 

Passion  as  they,]  I  feel  every  thing  with  the  same  quick  len^ 
•ibility,  and  am  moved  by  the  same  passions  as  they  are. 

»  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves  ;]  This  speech 
Dr.  Warburton  rightly  observes  to  be  borrowed  from  Medea's  in 
Ovid. 
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84  TEMPEST.  Act  V. 

Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 

Is  to  make  midnight^mudhrooms ;  that  rejoice 

To  hear  the  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid 

(Weak  masters  though  ye  be^,)  I  have  be-dimm'd 

The  noon-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 

And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  'the  azur'd  vault 

Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 

Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 

With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 

Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 

The  pine  and  cedar :  graves,  at  my  command. 

Have  waked  their  sleepers ;  oped,  and  let  them  forth 

By  my  so  potent  art :  But  this  rough  magick^ 

I  here  abjure :  and,  when  I  have  required 

Some  heavenly  musick,  (which  even  now  I  do,) 

To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 

Hiis  airy  charm  is  for,  I'll  break  my  staff. 

Bury  it  certain  fathdms  in  the  earth. 

And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

I'll  drown  my  book.  [Solemn  musick. 

Re-enter  Ariel  :  c^ter  himy  Axonzo,  with  a  frantic  ges' 
twej  attended  hy  Gonzalo  ;  Sebastian  and  Antonio 
in  like  manner^  attended  by  Adrian  and  Francisco  : 
they  all  enter  the  circle  which  Prosper©  hcuL  made, 
and  there  stand  charmed  ;  which  Prospero  observing^ 
speaks, 

A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 

1  {Weak  masters  Hough  ye  be^)]  The  meaning  of  this  passage  may 
be.  Though  you  are  bid  inferior  masters  of  these  supernatural  powers 
— {hough  you  possess  them  but  in  a  low  degree;  or,  •*  ye  are  powerful 
auxiliaries,  but  weak  if  left  to  yourselves; — your  employment  is 
then  to  make  green  ringlets,  and  midnight  mushrooms,  and  to  phiy 
the  idle  pranks  mentioned  by  Ariel  in  his  next  song;  yet  by  your 
aid  I  have  been  enabled  to  invert  the  course  of  nature." 

« But  this  rough  magick,  &c.]    This  speech  of  Prospero  sets 

out  with  a  long  and  distinct  invocation  to  the  various  ministers  of 
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Scene  I.  TEMPEST.  85 

To  an  unsetded  fancy,  cure  thy  bndns,  ^ 

Now.  useless,  boU'd  witfiin  thy  skull '^f^  There  stand, 

For  you  are  spell-stopp'd. 

Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man, 

Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine. 

Fall  fellowly  drops,  * — The  charm  dissolves  apace ; 

And  as  the  mcnming  steals  upon  the  night. 

Melting  the  darkness,  so  then-  rising  senses 

Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  ^  that  mantle 

Their  clearer  reason. — O  my  good  Gonzalo, 

My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 

To  him  thou  follow'st;  I  will  pay  thy  graces 

Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. —  Most  cruelly 

Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter : 

Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act ;  — 

Thou*rt   pinch'd    for't    now,    Sebastian.  —  Flesh    and 

blood,  7 
You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition. 


hu  art:  yet  to  ¥^hat  purpose  they  were  invoked  does  not  very  dis- 
tinctly appear.  Had  our  author  written— '^^^  this/'  &c.  instead 
of — ''  Bui  this,"  &c.  the  eonclusion  of  the  address  would  have 
been  more  pertinent  to  its  beginning.    Stzevens. 

3  A  solemn  flir,  and  the  best  comforter 
To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains,  &c.]    Prospero  does  not 
desire  them  to  cure  their  brains.    His  expression  is  optative,  not 
imperative;  and  means — ilfoy  musick  cure  thy  brains!  i.^.  settle 
them. 

« boil'd   within  thy  skull/]   So^  in   ^4  Midsummer  Nighfs 

Dream,  **  seething  brains,"  &c.  occur:  and  in  The  Winter*s  Tale, 
we  have  **  boiPd  brmns" 

^ feUouAy  drops,]  I  would  Tea,d,  fellow  drops.   The  additional 

syllable  only  injures  the  metre,  without  enforcing  the  sense.  Fellowly 
however,  is  an  adjective  used  by  Tusser.    Steevens. 

6 the  ignorant  fumes — ]  i,  e.  the  fumes  of  ignorance. 

7  Thou^rtpinch'dfoT^t  now,  Sebastian.'-'Flesh  and  blood,]  Thus  the 
old  copy :  Theobald  points  the  passage*  in  a  different  manner,  and 
perhaps  rightly : 

•*  Thou'rt  pinch'd  for't  now,  Sebastian,  flesh  and  blood." 
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86  TEMPEST.  ActV* 

Expell'd  remorse  and  nature  ^ ;  who,  with  Sebastian^ 

(Whose  mward  ginches  therefore  are  most  strong,) 

Would  here  have  kilPd  your  kmg ;  I  do  forgive  thee, 

Unnatural  though  thou  art !  — Their  understanding 

Begins  to  swell ;  and  the  approaching  tide 

Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores, 

That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them^ 

That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me : — Ariel, 

Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ;      lExit  Ariel* 

I  will  dis-case  me,  and  myself  present. 

As  I  was  sometime  Milan:— quickly,  spirit | 

Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  fi'ee. 

Ariel  re-enters,  singing,  and  helps  to  attire 
Prospero. 

Ari.    Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  /; 
Li  a  cowsl^*s  bell  I  lie  i  ® 
There  I  couch  f  when  amis  do  cry.  ^ 
On  the  bafs  back  I  dojly. 
After  summer,  merrily  t  • 


7  -— ^femofse  and  nature;]   Remorse  is  by  our  auihoi*  and  the 
contemporary  writers  generally  used  for  pUt/y  or  tenderness  of  hearty 
Kature  is  natural  affection.     Malone. 
»  Ina  cowslip'^  bell  I  lie:]  So,  in  Drayton's  Nt^mpkidiaf 
**  At  midnight,  the  appointed  hour; 
And  for  the  queen  a  fitting  bower. 
Quoth  he,  is  that  fair  cowslip  flower 
On  Hipcut  hill  that  bloweth/* 
The  date  of  this  poem  not  being  ascertained,  we  know  not  whe- 
ther our  author  was  indebted  to  it,  or  was  himself  copied  by  Dray 
ton.    I  believe,  the  latter  was  the  imitator.     Nympludia  was  not 
written,  I  imagine,  till  after  the  English  Don  Quixote  had  appeared 
in  1612.     Malone. 
f  Mr.  Malone  reads,  **  There  I  couch*    When  owls  do  cry," 
9  _«  when  owls  do  cry.]  i.  e*  at  night. 

'  After  summer,  merrilif :]  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editions. 
Yet  Mr.  Theobald  has  substituted  sun^set,  because  Ariel  talks  of 
riding  on  the  bat  in  this  expedition. 
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Scene  I.  TEMPEST.  87 

Merrily  J  merrily  y  shall  I  live  nawy 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough.  ^ 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel:  I  shall  miss  thee; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom :  so,  so,  so.— 
To  tibe  kmg's  shipr,  mvisible  as  thou  art  : 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches ;  the  master,  and  the  boatswain, 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place ; 
And  presently,  I  pr'ythee. 

Aru  I  drink  the  air^  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat.  \Exit  Ariel. 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 
Inhabits  here :  Some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearfiil  country  ! 

Pro.  Behold,  sir  king» 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero : 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee^  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

AUm.  Whe'r  thou  beest  he,  or  no,* 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know :  thy  pulse 
Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  blood;  and,  since  I  saw  thee. 
The  afiliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me :  this  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all,)  a  most  strange  story.. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign  %*  and  do  entreat 

* shaU  I  Uve  now, 

Under  the  hlouom  that  hangs  on  the  bottgh.]  This  thought  is  not 
thrown  out  at  random.  It  composed  a  part  of  the  ma^cal  system 
of  these  days.  The  idea  was  probably  first  suggested  by  the  dei^ 
scription  of  the  venerable  elm  which  Virgil  planted  at  the  entrance 
of  the  infernal  shades. 

^  9  I  drink  the  air — ]    To  drink  the  air  —  is  an  expression  of  swift- 
ness of  the  same  kind  as  to  devour  the  way  m  JT.  Henry  IV. 
*  Whe'r  thoubeeithe,  or  no,]  Whe*r  for  whether, 
^  Thy  dukedom  I  resign;  ]  The  duchy  of  Milan  being  through  the 
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88  TEMPEST.  Act  V. 

Thou    pardon    me    my   wrongs:  —  But    how    should 
Prosper©  , 

Be  living,  and  be  here  ? 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend, 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age ;  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measured,  or  confined. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be, 

Or  be  not,  PU  not  swear. 

Pro.  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtilties  o'the  isle^,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain :  —  Welcome,  my  friends  all: — 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

lAside  to  Seb.  and  Ant. 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you, 
And  justify  you  traitors ;  at  this  time 
FU  tell  no  tales. 

Seb.  The  devil  speaks  in  him.  \_Aside. 

Pro.  No : 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault ;  all  of  them ;  and  require 
My  dukedomof  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know. 
Thou  must  restore. 

Alon.  If  thou  beest  Pt-ospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since^ 


treachery  of  Antonio  made  feudatory  to  the  crown  of  Naples, 
Alonso  promises  to  resign  his  claim  of  sovereignty  for  the  future. 

6  —  You  do  if  el  taste 
Some  subtilties  o^the  isle,]  This  is  a  phrase  adopted  firom  an- 
cient cookery  and  confectionary.  When  a  dish  was  so  contrived 
as  to  appear  unlike  what  it  really  was,  they,  called  it  a  siAtili^. 
Dragons,  castles,  trees,  &c.  made  out  of  sugar,  had  the  like  denomi- 
nation. 

7 who  three  hours  since  — ]  The  unity  of  time  is  most  rigidly 

observed  in  this  piece.  The  fable  scarcely  takes  i^  a  greater  number 
of  hours  than  are  employed  in  the  representation;  and  from  the 
very  particular  care  which  ouFauthor  takes  to  point  out  this^circum- 
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ScBNE  I.  TEMPEST.  89 

Were  wrecked  upon  this  shore ;  where  I  have  lost, 
How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is !  . 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe  for't,  sir.  • 

Akm.  Irreparable  is  the  loss ;  and  patience 
SiiyS)  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro,  I  rather  think, 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace 
For  the  like  loss,  I  have  her  sovereign  aid. 
And  rest  myself  content. 

AUm.  .  You  the  like  loss  ? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late ^;  and^  portable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you ;  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

Alon.  A  daughter  ? 

O  heavens  !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there !   that  they  were,  I  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 
Where  my  son  lies.     Wh«i  did  you  lose  your  daughter  ? 

Pro.  In  this  last  tempest.     I  perceive,  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire, 
That  they  devour  their  reason ;  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath  ^ :  but,  howsoever  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain, 

stance  in  so  many  other  passages,  as  well  as  here,  it  should 
seem  as  if  it  were  not  accidental,  but  purposely  designed  to  shew 
the  cavillers  of  the  time,  that  he  could  write  a  play  within  all  the 
strictest  laws  of  regularity,  when  he  chose  to  load  himself  with  the 
critic's  fetters. 

^  lam  woe  fw%  nr.]  i.  e.  /  am  sorry  for  it.    To  he  vfoe,  is  often 
used  by  old  writers  to  signify,  to  be  sorry, 

9  Js  great  to  me,  as  late;]  My  loss  is  as  great  as  yours,  and  has  as 
lately  happened  to  me.    Johnson. 

»  — — — thdr  words 

Are  natural  breath :  ]  An  anonymous  correspondent  thinks  that 
their  w  a  corruption,  and  that  we  should  read -^  these  words.  His 
conjecture  appears  not  improbable.  The  lords  had  no  doubt  con- 
cerning themselves.    Their  doubts  related  only  to  Prospero, 
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90  TEMPEST.  AcrV. 

That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 

Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan  who  most  strangely 

Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wreck'd,  was  landed^ 

To  be  the  lord  on't.     No  more  yet  of  this ; 

For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 

Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 

Befitting  this  first  meeting.     Welcome,  sir ; 

This  cell's  my  court ;  here  have  I  few  attendants. 

And  subjects  none  abroad :  pray  you,  look  in. 

My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 

I  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing ; 

At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye, 

As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

The  entrance  of  the  Cell  opensy  and  discovers  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda  plai/ing  at  chess. 

Mtra.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  &lse. 

Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world, 

Mtra.  Yes,  for  a  scoi^e  of  kingdoms',  you   should 
wrangle. 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play, 

Alon.  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose, 

Seb,  A  most  high  miracle  ! 

Fer.  Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  merciful : 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause, 

[Ferd,  kneels  to  Alonso, 

Alon.  Now  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  &ther  compass  thee  about ! 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here« 

.  «  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms,  &c.]  I  take  the  sense  to  be  only 
this:  Ferdinand  would  not,  he  says,  play  her  false  for  the  world: 
Yea,  answers  she,  I  would  allow  you  to  do  it  for  something  less  than 
the  world,  for  twenty  Mngdonu,  and  I  wish  you  well  enough  to  allow 
you,  after  a  little  wrangle,  that  your  play  was  fair.  So,  likewise.  Dr. 
Grey.    Johnson. 
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Scene  1.  TEMPEST.  91 

Mira.  O !  wonder 

Mow  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here  \ 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !  O  brave  new  world, 
That  has  such  people  in't ! 

Pro.  *Tis  new  to  thee. 

AUm.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast  at 
-     play? 
Your  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours ; 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  has  severed  us, 
And  brought  us  thus  together  ? 

Fer.  Sir,  she's  mortal  ; 

But,  by  immortal  providence,  she's  mine ; 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  &ther 
For  his  advice ;  nor  thought  I  had  one ;  she 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  never  saw:  before  5  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life,  and  second  i&ther 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon.  I  am  hers  i 

But  O,  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness  ! 

Pro.  There,  sir,  stop ; 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances 
With  a  heaviness  that's  gone.  ' 

Gon.  ,  I  have  inly  wept, 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.     Look  down,  you  gods, 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown ; 
For  it  is  you,  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither  ! 

AUm.  '  I  say.  Amen,  Gonzalo  ! 

Gon.  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his  issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?  O,  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy;  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars  :  In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife. 
Where  he  himself  was  lost  \  Prospero  his  dukedom, 
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t>2  TEMPEST.  Act  V. 

In  a  poor  isle ;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves, 
When  no  man  was  hb  own. 

Alan.  Give  me  your  hands : 

ITo  Feb.  and  Mir. 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart,  i 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy  ? 

Gon.  Be't  so  !  Am«i  k 

Be-enter  Ariel,  with  the  Master  and  Boatswain, 
amazedly fottcmv^. 

0  loc^,  sir,  look,  sir ;  here  are  more  of  us  ! 

1  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land, 

This  fellow  could  not  drown  :  Now,  blasphemy, 
That  swear'st  grace  overboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore  ? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?  What  is  the  news  ? 

Boats.  The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  safely  found 
Our  king,  and  company  r  the  next,  our  ship, — 
Which,  but  three  glasses  sinc^  we  gave  out  split,  * — 
Is  tight,  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

Ari.  Sir,  all  this  service 

Have  I  done  since  I  went. 

Pro.  My  tricksy  spirit ! " 

Alan.  These  are  not  natural  events ;  they  strengthen 
From  strange  to  stranger : — Say,  how  came  you  hither  ? 

Boats.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I'd  strive  to  tell  you.     We  were  dead  of  sleep,  ^ 
And  (how,  we  know  not,)  all  clapp'd  under  hatches. 
Where,  btit  even  now,  with  strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shiieking,  howling,  gingling  chains. 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible. 
We  were  awak'd ;  straitway,  at  liberty : 

3  Jlify  tricksy  spirit!']    is,  my.  clever,  adroit  spirit.    Sfaakspearv: 
uses  the  same  word  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

4  «- —  ficad  of  deep,]  Thus  the  old  copy.  Modern  editors — asleep. 
Mr.  Malone  has  substituted  *^  on  fUeep"  as  the  ancient  English 

phraseology. 


>  Aside. 
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Scene  I.  TEMPEST.  93 

Where  we,  in  all  her  tf im,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship;  our  master 
Cap'ring  to  eye  her :  On  a  trice,  so  please  you, 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them. 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Ari.  Was't  well  done  ?  -% 

Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence.     Thou  shalt  be  y  Aside. 
free. .  J 

Alon.  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod : 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of* :  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with' beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business^ :  at  pick'd  leisure, 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  I'll  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable^,)  of  every 
These  happened  accidents :  till  when,  be  cheerful. 
And  think  of  each  thing  well. —  Come,  hither,  spirit; 

\_Aside. 
Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free : 
Untie  the  spell.   {Exit  Ariel.]  How  &res  my  gracious 

sir? 
There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not. 

Be-enter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano,  and 
Trinculo,  in  their  stolen  Apparel. 

Ste.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  man 

^  — —  conduct  of:  ]  Conduct  for  conductor. 

Conduct  18  yet  used  in  the  same  sense :  the  person  at  Cambridge 
who  reads  prayers  in  King's  and  in  Trinity  college  chapels,  is  still  so 
styled.    Henley. 

6 with  beating  oh 

The  itrangenea^  &c.]  BeaJting  may  mean  hanmeringj  working  in 
the  mindy  dwelling  long  upon. 

7  {WMch  to  ffou  shall  seem  probable,) ]  I  will  inform  you  how  all 
these  wonderful  accidents  have  happened;  which,  though  they  now 
appear  to  you  strange,  will  then  seem  probable.    Maloke. 
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94  TEMPEST.  Act  V, 

take  care  for  himself;  for  all  is  but  fortune : — Coragio, 
bully-monster,  Coragio !  ® 

Trin.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  Iwear  in  my  head, 
here's  a  goodly  sight 

CaL  O  Setebos,  theise  be  brave  spirits,  indeed ! 
How  fine  my  master  is  |  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha; 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio ! 
Will  money  buy  them  ? 

Ant.  Very  like ;  one  of  them 
Is  a  plain  fish^,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords. 
Then    say,    if   they  be    true  ^  ;  —  This    mis-shapen 

knave, 

His  mother  was  a  witch  ^  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon  ^,  make  flows  and  ebbs, 
And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power  :^ 
These  three  have  robb'd  me :  and  this  demi-nlevil 
(For  he's  a  bastard  one,)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know  and  own ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine, 

•  ....^  Coragio  \  ]    An  exclamation  of  encouragement. 

9  Is  a  plain  fish  J  That  is,  plainly,  evidently  a  fish ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  shape  which  our  author  designed  to  bestow  on 
his  monster.  That  he  has  hands,  legs,  &c.  we  gather  fi'om  circumo 
stances  in  the  play.  Perhaps  Shakspeare  himself  had  no  settled  ideas 
concerning  the  form  of  CaUban, 

' true  :]     that  is,  honest,     A  true  man  is,  in  the  language  of 

Ijiat  time,  opposed  to  a  thief. 

^His  mother  was  a  witch  ;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,  &c,]  This  was  the  phraseology  of 
the  times.  -  After  the  statute  against  witches,  revenge  or  ignorance 
frequently  induced  people  to  charge  those  against  whom  they  bar- 
boured  resentment,  or  entertained  prejudices,  with  the  crime  of 
witchcraft,  which  had  just  then  been  declared  a  capital  offence. 

3  And  de€d  in  her  command,  without  her  power:]  I  suppose  Prot- 
pero  means,  that  Sycorax,  with  less  general  power  than  the  moon, 
could  produce  the  same  effects  on  the  sea.    ^teevens. 
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ScenkI.  tempest.  M 

CaL  I  shall  be  pinched  to  death. 

AUm.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  dnijiken  butler? 

Seb.  He  is  drunk  now :  where  had  he  wine  ? 

Ahn.  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe :  Where  should 
they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them  ?  '^ — 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle  ? 

Trin.  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw  you 
last,  that  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones  ;  I  shall 
not  fear  fly-blowing,*^ 

Seh  Why,  how  now,  Stephano  ? 

Ste.Oj  touch  me  not;  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a 
cramp/* 

Pro.  You'd  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah  ? 

Ste.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then.^ 

AUm,  This  is  as  strange  a  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd  on. 

IPointing  to  .Calibav, 

Pro.  He  is  as  disproportion'd  in  his  manners, 
As  in  his  shape : — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions ;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely, 

CaL  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I'll  be  wise  hereafter, 
And  seek  for  grace :  What  a  thricendbuble  ass 


*  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe:  Where  ihovM  they 
Find  this  grand  liquoe  the^  haih  gilded  them?]  Warburton  thinks 
that  Shakspeare,to  be  sure,  wrote — ^grand'uxiB,  alluding  to  the  grand 
elixir  of  the  alchymists,  which  they  pretend  would  restore  youth  and 
confer  immortality.  But  Mr.  Steevens  says  that,  as  the  alchyraist's 
elixir  was  supposed  to  be  a  liquor,  the  old  reading  may  stand. 

•» fly-blowing.]  This  pickle  alludes  to  their  plunge  into  th« 

stinking  pool:  and  pickling  preserves  meat  £r om  Jly-hlomng, 

6 ifuia  cramp,]  i.e.  I  am  all  over  a  cramp,    Prospero  had 

ordered  Ariel  to  shorten  up  their  sinews  with  aged  cramps.    Touch  me 
not  alludes  to  the  soreness  occasioned  by  them. 

7  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then.]  The  same  quibble  occurs 
afterwards  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. :  "  Mass,  'twill  be 
sore  law  then,  for  he  was  thrust  in  the  mouth  with  a  spear,  and 
*tis  not  whole  yet.**  Stephano  also  alludes  to  the  sores  about  him, 
Stejbvkns. 
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Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  dull  fool  ? 

Pro.  Go  to ;  away  ! 

AUm.  Hence,  and  bestow  your  lu^age  where  you 
found  it. 

&ft.  Or  stole  it,  rather, 

lEaeunt  Cal.  Ste.  and  Trin. 

Pfo.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train, 
To  my  poor  cell ;  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which  (part  of  it,)  I'll  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away :  the  story  of  my  life. 
And  the  particular  accidents,  gone  by, 
Since  I  came  to  this  Isle :  And  in  the  mom, 
I'll  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-beloved  solemniz'd ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Alon.  "I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  rildeUveraU; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales. 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  fiu*  offi — My  Ariel; — chick, — 
That  is  thy  charge ;  then  to  the  elements 
Be  free,  and  fiure  thou  well! — [owife.]     Hease  you, 
draw  near.  \JExewnt. 
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EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN   BY   PROSPERO. 


NOWny  charms  are  all  derihrami^ 
And  what  strength  Ihax^s  mine  awn : 
Which  is  most  faint :  novo  *tis  trtie^ 
Imust  behere  cfmfhUdhy  you^ 
Or  sent  to  Naples :  Let  me  not^ 
Since  I  have  my  dttkedom  got. 
And  pardoned  the  deceiver^  dweU 
In  this  bare  island,  by  your  spell ; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands. 
With  the  help  (fyour  good  hands.  ®  ^ 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
MustfU,  or  else  my  project  failsj 
Which  was  to  please :  Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce^  art  to  enchant : 
And  my  ending  is  despair. 
Unless  I  be  relied  d  by  prayer  ;  ' 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 


*  With  ike  help  of  your  good  hatids,]  By  your  applause^  by  clapping 
hands.    Johnsoh. 

9  And  my  ending  is  despair^ 
Unleu  I  be  reii^*d  by  pruifr  ;  ]    This  alludes  to  the  old  stories 
told  of  the  despair  of  necromancers  in  their  last  moments,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  prayers  of  their  friends  for  them.    Warburton. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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98  EPILOGUE. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardoned  be^ 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free} 

>  It  is  observed  of  The  Tempest,  that  its  plan  is  regular ;  this  the 
author  of  The  Revisal  thinks,  what  I  think  too,  an  accidental  effect 
of  the  story,  not  intended  or  regarded  by  our  author.  But,  whatever 
might  be  Shakspeare's  intention  in  forming  or  adopting  the  plot,  he 
has  made  it  instrumental  to  the  production  of  many  characters,  diver- 
sified with  boundless  invention,  and  preserved  with  profound  skill 
in  nature,  extensive  knowledge  of  opinions,  and  accurate  observation 
of  life.  In  a  single  drama  are  here  exhibited  princes,  courtiers,  and 
sailors,  all  speaking  in  their  real  characters.  There  is  the  agency  of 
airy  spirits,  and  of  an  earthly  goblin.  The  operations  of  magick,  the 
tumults  of  a  storm,  the  adventures  of  a  desert  island,  the  native 
efiusion  of  untaught  affection,  the  punishment  of  guilt,  and  the  final 
happiness  of  the  pair  for  whom  our  passions  and  reason  are  equally 
interested.    Johnson. 
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TWO  GENTLEMEN 


OF 


VERONA. 


H   2 
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Some  of  the  incidents  in  this  play  may  be  supposed  to  have  beeif 
taken  from  The  ArcadiOj  book  i.  chap,  vi.,  where  Pyrocles  consents 
to  head  the  Helots.  (The  Arcadia  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the 
Stationers'  Company,  Aug.  25,  1588.)  The  love  adventure  of  Julia 
resembles  that  of  Viola  in  Twelfth  yight,  and  is,  indeed,  common  to 
many  of  the  ancient  novels.    Steev^ns. 

Mrs.  Lenox  observes,  and  I  think  not  improbably,  that  the  story 
of  Proteus  and  JuUa  might  be  taken  from  if  similar  one  in  the  Diana 
of  George  of  Montemayor, —  **  This  pastoral  romance,"  says  she, 
^  was  translated  from  the  Spanish  in  Shakspeare's  time."  I  have  seen 
no  earlier  translation  than  that  of  Bartholomew  Yong,  who  dates  his 
dedication  in  November,  1598;  and  Meres,  in  his  Wi^t  Treasury y 
printed  the  same  year,  expressly  mentions  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ye* 
rona.  Indeed,  Montemayor  was  translated  two  or  thre6  years  before, 
by  one  Thomas  Wilson ;  but  this  work,  I  am  persuaded,  was  never 
published  entirely;  perhaps  some  parts  of  it  were,  or  the  tale  might 
have  been  translated  by  others.  However,  Mr.  Steevens  says,  very 
truly,  that  this  kind  of  love-adventure  is  frequent  in  the  old  novelists, 

Fabmer. 

There  is  no  earlier  translation  of  the  Diana  entered  on  the  books  of 
the  Stationers'  Company,  than  that  of  B.  Younge,  Sept.  1 598.  Many 
translations,  however,  after  they  were  licensed,  were  capriciously 
suppressed.  Among  others,  '*  The  Decameron  of  Mr.  John  Boccace, 
Florentine,**  was  "  recalled  by  my  lord  of  Canterbury's  commands." 

Steevens. 

It  is  observable  (I  know  not  for  what  cause)  that  the  style  of  this 
comedy  is  less  figurative,  and  more  natural  and  unaffected,  than  the 
greater  part  of  this  author's,  though  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  first 
he  wtote.    Pope. 

It  may  very  well  be  doubted  whether  Shakspeare  had  any  other 
hand  in  this  play  than  the  enlivening  it  with  some  speeches  and 
lines  thrown  in  here  and  there,  which  are  easily  distinguished,  as 
being  of  a  different  stamp  from  die  rest.    Hanmeb. 

To  this  observation  of  Mr.  Pope,  which  is  very  just,  Mr.  Theo- 
bald has  added,  that  this  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  worst  plays,  and  is 
less  corrupted  than  any  other,  Mr.  Upton  peremptorily  determines, 
that  if  any  proof  can  be  drawn  from  manner  and  style,  this  play  must 
be  sent  packing,  and  seek  for  its  parent  elsewhere.  How  otherwise, 
says  he,  do  painters  distinguish  copies  from  originals?  and  have  not 
authors  their  peculiar  style  and  manner,  from  which  a  true  critic  can 
form  as  wierring  judgment  as  a  painter?  I  am  afraid  this  illustration 
of  a  critic's  science  will  not  prove  what  is  desired.  A  painter  knows 
a  copy  from  an  original  by  rules  somewhat  resembling  those  by 
wliich  critics  know  a  translation,  which,  if  it  be  literal,  and  literal 
it  must  be  to  resemble  the  copy  of  a  picture,  will  be  easUy  distin- 
guished.    Copies  are  known  from  originals,  even  when  the  painter 
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copies  his  own  picture;  so>  if  an  author  should  literally  translate  his 
work,  he  would  lose  the  manner  of  an  original. 

Mr.  Upton  confounds  the  copy  of  a  picture  with  the  imitadon  of 
a  painter's  manner.  Copies  are  easily  known,  but  good  imitations 
are  not  detected  with  equal  certainty,  and  are,  by  the  best  judges, 
often  mistaken.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  writer  has  always  peculi- 
arities equally  distinguishable  with  those  of  the  painter.  The  pecu- 
liar manner  of  each  arises  from  the  desire,  natural  to  every  per- 
former, of  facilitating  his  subsequent  work  by  recurrence  to  his 
former  ideas;  this  recurrence  produces  that  repetition  which  is 
called  habit.  The  painter,  whose  work  is  partly  intellectual  and 
partly  manual,  has  habits  of  the  mind,  the  eye,  and  the  hand ;  the 
writer  has  only  habits  of  the  mind.  Yet,  some  painters  have  differed 
as  much  from  themselves  as  from  any  other ;  and  I  have  been  told 
that  there  is  little  resemblance  between  the  first  works  of  Raphael 
and  the  last.  The  same  variation  may  be  expected  in  writers ;  and 
if  it  be  true,  as  it  seems,  that  they  are  less  subject  to  habit,  the  differ- 
ence between  their  works  may  be  yet  greater. 

But  by  the  internal  marks  of  a  composition  we  may  discover  the 
author  with  probability,  though  seldom  with  certainty.  When  I 
read  this  play,  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  find,  both  in  the  serious  and 
ludicrous  scenes,  the  language  and  sentiments  of  Shakspeare.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  one  of  his  most  powerful  effusions;  it  has  neither  many 
diversities  of  character,  nor  striking  delineations  of  life;  but  it  abounds 
in  yuwfuu  beyond  most  of  his  plays,  and  few  have  more  lines  or  pas- 
sages, which,  singly  considered,  are  eminently  beaudful.  I  am  yet 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  not  very  successful,  and  suspect  that  it 
has  escaped  corruption,  only  because  being  seldom  played,  it  was  less 
exposed  to  the  hazards  of  transcription.    Joi^mson. 

This  comedy  was  written  in  1591,  according  to  Mr.  Malone,  who 
supposes  it  to  have  been  our  author's  first  play;  and,  viewed  as  a  first 
production,  he  thinks  it  may  be  pronounced  a  very  elegaat  and  ex- 
traordinary performance. 


H  3 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Duke  of  Milan,  Father  to  Silvia. 

pi^u^^    }  Gentlemen  o/Yevona. 
Antonio,  Father  to  Proteus. 
Thurio,  a  foolish  rival  to  Valentine. 
Eglamour,  agent  for  Silvia,  in  her  escape* 
Speed,  a  cUmnish  servant  to  Valentine. 
Launce,  servant  to  Proteus. 
Panthino,  servant  to  Antonio. 
Host,  where  Julia  lodges  in  Milan. 
Out-laws. 

Julia,  a  Lady  of  Verona,  beloved  hy  Proteus. 
Silvia,  the  Duke^s  Daughter^  beloved  by  Valentine. 
LucETTA,  waiting'-woman  to  Julia. 

Servants,  Musicians. 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  Verona  ;   sometimes  in  Milan  ; 
and  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantua. 

Of  these  characters  the  old  copy  has — Prot^eus;  but  this  is  merely 
the  antiquated  mode  of  spelling  Prottut,  Shakspeare's  character  was 
so  called,  from  his  disposition  to  change ;  and  Panthino^  in  the  enu- 
meration of  characters  in  the  old  copy,  is  called  Panthhn,  but  in  the 
play,  always  Panthino, 
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TWO  GENTLEMEN 


OF 


VERONA. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  I. — A71  open  Place  in  Verona, 
Enter  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Falenime, 

VyEASE  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus ; 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits ; 
Wer't  not,  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honoured  love, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company, 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 
Than,  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home. 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness.  ^ 
But,  since  thou  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein, 
Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?     Sweet  Valentine,  adieu  ! 

1  shapeless  idleness.]   The  expression  is  fine,  as  implying  that 

idleness  prevents  the  giving  any  form  or  character  to  the  manners. 

s  .Warbitrtok. 
H   4 
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Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou,  haply,  seest 

Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  Ay  travel : 

Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness, 

When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap ;  and,  in  thy  danger. 

If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee, 

Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers. 

For  I  will  be  thy  bead's-mao,  Valentine. 

VaL  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 

Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love,«I*ll  pray  for  thee. 

Vol.  That's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love. 
How  young  Leander  cross'd  the  Hellespont  *• 

Pro.  That's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

Vol.  'Tis  true ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love. 
And  yet  you  never  swam  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.  Over  the  boots  ?  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots  ?. 

VaL  No,  PU  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What? 

Val.  To  be 

In  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans;  coy  looks. 
With  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  &ding  moment's  mirth. 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights ; 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won  ; 
However,  but  a  folly'*  bought  with  wit. 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  you  call  me  fool. 

Val.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  I  fear,  you'll  prove. 

« 9ome  shallow  story  of  deep  love. 

How  young  Leander  crossed  the  Helfespont.]  The  poem  of  Mw' 
Situs,  entitled  Hebo  and  Leander,  is  meant.  Marlow's  translation 
of  this  piece  was  extremely  popular,  and  deservedly  so,  many  of 
Marlow's  lines  being  as  smooth  as  those  of  Dryden. 

3 nay,  give  me  not  the  boots.}  A  proverbial  expression,  though 

now  disused,  signifying,  don't  make  a  laughing  stock  of  roe ;  don't 
play  with  me. 

*  However,  but  a  foUy,  Ac]  This  love  will  end  in  a  fooUsh  action, 
to  produce  which  you  are  long  to  spend  your  wU,  or  it  will  end  in 
the  loss  of  your  iw/,  which  will  be  overpowered  by  the  folly  of  love. 

Johnson. 
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Pro.  *Tis  love  you  cavil  at;  I  am  not  love. 

Vol.  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you : 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say,  As  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Vol.  And  writers  say.  As  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum'd  to  folly ;  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  all  the  fidr  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee. 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 
Once  more  adieu :  my  &ther  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

V(d.  Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 
At  Milan  %  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters. 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan ! 

Vol.  As  much  to  you  at  home  !  and  so,  &rewell. 

{Exit  Valentine. 

Pro.  He  after  honour  himts,  I  after  love : 
He  leaves  his  friends,  to  dignify  them  more ; 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  stucUes,  lose  my  time, 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought ; 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought. 

*  At  Milarty]  Mr.  Malone  reads  "  To  JIfifon**— which  may  here 
be  intended  as  an  imperfect  sentence.  I  am  now  bound  for  Milan  ; 
or  let  me  hear  from  diee  by  letters  addressed  to  me  at  Milan. 
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Entej'  Speed  ^ 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  save  you  :  Saw  you  my  master? 

Pro.  But  now  he  pai*ted  hence,  to  embark  for  Milan* 

Speed.  Twenty  to  one  then,  he  is  shipp'd  already ; 
And  I  have  play'd  the  sheep  in  losing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray. 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude  that  my  master  is  a  shepherd 
then,  and  I  a  sheep  ? 

Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whether  I 
wake  or  sleep. 

Pro.  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 

Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep.  . 

Pro.  True  ;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 

Pro.  It  shall  go  hard,  but  1*11  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the 
sheep  the  shepherd;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my 
master  seeks  not  me :  therefore,  I  am  no  sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd,  the 
shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep ;  thou  for  wages 
foUowest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wages  follows  not 
thee ;  therefore,  thou  art  a  sheep. 
,  "  Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  baa. 

Pro.  But  dost  thou  hear  ?  gav'st  thou  my  letter  to 
Julia  ? 

Speed.  Ay,  sir :  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to 
her,  a  laced  mutton  "^ ;  and  she,  a  laced  mutton,  gave 
me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour  ? 

6  Mr.  Pope's  opinion  that  this  scene  was  interpolate4  bjthe  play- 
ers seems  advanced  without  any  proof,  only  to  give  a  greater  licence 
to  criticism.    Johnson. 

7 a  laced  mutton ;]    A  laced  mutton  was  in  our  author's  time 

so  established  a  term  for  a  courtezan,  that  a  street  in  Clerkenwell, 
which  was  much  frequented  by  women  of  the  town,  was  then  called 
Mutton-lane, 
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Pro.  Here's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  a  store  of 
muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were  best 
stick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray ;  'twere  best  pound 
you.  ' 

Speed.  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me  for 
carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  mistake ;   I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over  and  over, 
'tis  threefold  too  little  for .  carrying  a  letter  to  your 
lover. 

Pro.  But  what  said  sh^  ?  Did  she  nod?   [Speed  7«?fl&. 

Speed.   I. 
:  Pro.  Nod,  I ;  why,  that's  noddy.® 

Speed.  You  mistook,  sir;  I  say,  she  did  nod:  and 
you  ask  me,  if  she  did  nod ;  -  and  I  say,  I. 

Pro.  And  that  set  together,  is — noddy. ' 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it  toge- 
ther, take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no,  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the  letter. 

Speed  Well,  I  perceive,  I  must  be  fain  to  bear  with 
you. 

Pro.  Why,  sir;-  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed.  Marry f  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly ;  having 
nothing  but  the  word,  noddy,  for  my  pains. 

Pro. .  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow  purse. 

Pro.  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief:  What 
said  she  ? 

Speedi  O^n  your  purse,  that  the  money,  and  the 
matter,  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains :  What  said 
she  ? 

•  — —  whif  thaJCB  noddy.]  Mr.  Steevens  says  noddy  was  a  game 
at  cards ;  but  this  play  upon  syllables  is  hardly  worth  explaining. 
The  speakers  intend  to  fix  the  name  of  noddy,  that  h^fool,  on  each 
other. 
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Speed.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why?  could'st  thou  perceive  so  much  from 
her? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from  her ; 
no,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  your  letter: 
And  being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind,  I 
fear  she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  her  mind.^ 
Give  her  no  token  but  stones;  for  she's  as  hard  as  steel. 

Pro.  What,  said  she  nothing  ? 

Speed.  No,  not  so  much  as  —  take  this  for  thy  pains. 
To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you  have  tes- 
tem'd  me ' ;  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth  carry  your 
letters  yourself:  and  so,  sir,  I'll  commend  you  to  my 
master. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from  wreck ; 
Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard. 
Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore :  — 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger ; 
I  fear,  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post.       [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

The  same.     Garden  of  Julia'5  house. 

Enter  JvIjIa  andhvcETTA. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Would'st  thou  then  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 
Luc.  Ay,  madam ;  so  you  stumble  not  unheedfiilly. 
JuL  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen, 

9  in  telling  her  mnd,]  The  old  copy  has  ** —  in  telling  your 

raind," — which  Mr.  Malone  adopts.  The  meaning  is — She  being 
so  hard  to  me  who  was  the  bearer  of  your  mmdy  I  fear  she  will  prove 
no  less  so  to  you,  when  you  address  her  in  person, 

1 i^u  have  testern'd  me; ]  You  have  gratified  me  with  a  tester, 

testem,  or  testen,  that  is,  with  a  sixpence.    Johnson. 


L 
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That  -every  day  with  parle  encounter  me. 
In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 

Lmc.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,   I'll  shew  my 
mind 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 

Jid.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  fair  sir  Eglamour  ? « 

Lmc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine ; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio  ? 

Laic.  Well,  of  his  wealth ;   but  of  himself  so,  so. 

Jul.  What  thihk'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus  ? 

Imc.  Lord,  lord  !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us  ! 

Jid.  How  now!    what   means    this   passion   at  his 

name? 
^  Iaic.  Pardon,  dear  madam ;  'tis  a  passing  shame. 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am, 
Should  censure  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen . 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest  ? 

Ijuc.  Then  thus, of  many  good  I  think  him  best. 

Jvi.  Your  reason  ? 

Imc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason ; 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Jul.  And  would'st  thou  have  me  cast  my  love  on 
him? 

Lmc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast  away« 

Jul.  Why,  he  of  aU  the  rest  hath  never  mov'd  me. 

Law.  Yet  he  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Jid.  His  little  speaking  shews  his  love  but  small. 

LiUC.  Fire,  that  is  f  closest  kept,  bums  most  of  alL 

«  What  i^M^tt  thou  vf  the  fair  sir  Eglamour?]  This  w>  Egla- 
mour must  Dot  be  confounded  with  the  persona  dramaiu  of  the 
same  name.  The  latter  lived  at  Milan,  and  had  vowed  **  pure 
chastity"  upon  the  death  of  his  "true  love."  Perhaps  sir  Egla- 
mour  was  once  the  common  cant  term  for  an  insignificant  ina- 
morato. 

9  Should  censure  thus,  &c.]  To  censure,  in  our  author's  time,  ge- 
nerally signified  to  give  one's  judgment. 

t  **  that's  " —  Malone. 
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Jul,  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  show  their  lovd. 

Luc.  O,  they  love  least,  that  let  men  know  their  love. 

Jid.  I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 

Luc,  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.  To  Julia. — Say,  from  whom? 

Luc.  '■  That  the  contents  will  shew. 

Jul*  Say,  say ;  who  gave  it  thee  ? 

Luc.  Sir  Valentine's  page ;  and  sent,   I  think,  from 
Proteus : 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being,  in  the  way. 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it :  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray. 

Jill.  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker  !  * 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth  ? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  ofRce  of  great  worth. 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper,  see  it  be  retum'd ; 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 

Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate. 

Jul.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Luc.  That  you  may  ruminate^    lExit. 

Jul.  And  yet  I  would,  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again. 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid, 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view  ? 
Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  No^  to  that  ^ 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe,  Ay. 
Fie,  fie !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love. 
That,  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse. 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod  ! 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence, 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here ! 


4 a  goodly  broker !  ]    A  broker  was  used  for  matchmaker, 

sometimes  for  a  procuress.    Johnson. 

s tay  No,  to  thaty  &c.]    A  paraphrase  on  the  old  proverb, 

"  Maids  say  way,  and  take  it." 
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How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown, 
When  inward  joy  enforc'd  my  heart  to  smile  ! 
My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back, 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past :  — 
What  ho  !  Lucetta ! 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  What  would  your  ladyship  ? 

Jul.  Is  it  near  dinner-time  ? 

Luc.  I  would  it  were ; 

That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat,  ^ 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

Jul.  What  is't  you  f  took  up 

So  gingerly  ? 

Luc.  Nothing.    ' 

Jul.  Why  didst  thou  stoop  then  ? 

Lap.  To  take  a  paper  up  that  I  let  faU, 

Jul.  And  is  that  paper  nothing  ? 

Luc.  Nothing  concerning  me. 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Luc.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns,  . 
Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 

Jtd.  Some  love  of  yours  hath  writ  to  you  in  rhjone. 

Luc.  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune : 
Give  me  a  note  :  your  ladyship  can  set. 

Jul.  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible : 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  Light  dhoe. 

Luc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  Heavy  ?  belike,  it  hath  some  burden  then. 

Luc.  Ay ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  sing  it. 

Jul.  And  why  not  you  ? 

Luc.  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

Jul.  Let's  see  your  song; — How  now,  minion  ? 

^ stomach  on  your  meat,]  Stomach  was  used  for  passion  or 

obiUnacy.    Johnson. 
.     t  "  that  you  " — Malon£. 
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JLuc,  Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  will  sing  it  out : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

Jid.  You  do  not  ? 

Ltx.  No,  madam ;  it  is  too  sharp. 

Jid.  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Luic.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat. 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant :  ^ 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  "^  to  fill  your  song. 

Jvl^  The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  um*uly  base. 

Imc.  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base  for  Proteus.  ® 

JtH.  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation !  —         \Tear&  the  letter. 
Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  let  the  papers  lie : 
You  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 

Imc.  She  makes  it  strange;  but  she  would  be  best 
pleas'd 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.  \Exit. 

Jul.  Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same  ! 

0  hatefiil  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words  ! 
Injurious  wasps  !  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey. 
And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  your  stings  ! 
I'll  kiss  each  several  paper  for  aemends. 

And,  here  is  writ — kind  Julia  ;  —-unkind  Julia  ! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

1  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones. 
Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 
Look,  here  is  writ — Uyoe-twunded  Prcfteus  ••  — 
Poor  wounded  name !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed. 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd; 
And  thus  I  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss* 
But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Proteus  written  down  : 
Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away, 

6  .....  too  harsh  a  descant :  ]  DetoatUis  a  term  in  music,  sjgnifyiiig 
in  general  that  kind  of  harmony  in  which  one  part  is  broken,  and 
formed  into  a  kind  of  paraphrase  on  the  other. 

7  — r-  but  a  mean,  &c.]   The  mean  is  the  tenor  in  music. 
^liO**Mthe  bate**  means  here,  I  believerio  challenge  to  a  conteti. 

Malone. 
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Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter, 

Except  mine  own  name ;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea ! 

Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ, — ^ 

Poor  forlorn  Proteus^  passionate  Proteus^ 

To  the  snsoeet  Julia  ,•  that  I'll  tear  away ; 

And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  so  prettily 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names ; 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another ; 

Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will. 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Imc.  Maidam,  dinner's  ready,  and  your  father  stays. 

Jul.  Well,  let  us  go. 

Luc.  What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-tales  here  ? 

Jul.  If  yoii  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 

Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down  : 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold.^ 

Jul.  I  see,  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them.  ^ 

lAic.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights  you  see ; 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 

Jul.  Come,  come,  will't  please  you  go  ?  .        {Exeunt. 

*  Yet  here  theif  shall  not  lie,  for  catching  cold.]  i.e.  lest  they  shoM 
catch  cold.  This  mode  of  expression  is  not  frequent  in  Shakspeare, 
but  occurs  in  every  play  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  . 
^  1  /  secy  you  have  a  month^s  mind  to  them^l  A  monUCs  mind  was  an 
anniversary  in  times  of  popery.  There  was  also  a  year's  mind,  and 
week's  mind.  But  a.  month's  nUnd,  in  the  ritual  sense,  signifies  not 
desire  or  inclination,  but  remembrance. 


VOL.  I. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  same,     A  Room  in  Antonio'5  House. 
Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk^>  was  that, 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister  ? 

Pan.  'Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

Ant.  Why  what  of  him  ? 

Pan.  He  wonder'd,  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home ; 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation,® 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some,  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there ; 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away  ;*  « 

Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises. 
He  said,  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet : 
And  did  request  me,  to  imp6rtune  you. 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age,* 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  imp6rtune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  considered  well  his  loss  of  time ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 
Not  being  try'd,  and  tutor'd  in  the  world : 
Experience  is  by  industry  achiev'd. 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time : 
Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  higi  ? 

s  — ^  yjhai  sad  talk  — ]  Sad  is  the  same  as  grave  or  terious. 

s  _-  o/*  slender  reputation  J  i.  e.  who  are  thought  slightly  of.     ' 

4  Some,  to-discover  islands  far  away  ;]  In  Shakspearc's  time,  voyages 
for  the  discovery  pf  the  blands  of  America  were  much  in  vogue. 
And  the  sons  of  the  best  families  in  England,  went  very  frequently 
on  these  adventures.    WarbuHton. 

* great  impeachment  to  his  age,]  Impeachment,  i.  e.  reproach 

or  impulation. 
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Pan.  I  think,  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant,  • 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court.® 

Ant.  I  know  it  well. 

Pan.  *Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent  him 
thither : 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments. 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen ; 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise, 
Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant.  I  like  thy  counsel ;  well  hast  thou  advis'd : 
And,  that  thou  may*st  perceive  how  well  I  like  it. 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known ; 
Even  with  the  speediest  execution 
I  will  dispatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 

Pan.  To-morrow,  may  it  please' you,  Don  Alphonso, 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem. 
Are  journeying  to  salute  tJte  emperor, 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 

Ant.  Good  company ;  with  them  shall  Proteus  go : 
And,  in  good  time", — now  will  we  break  with  him.* 

«  Attend*  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court.l  Shakspeare  has  been 
guilty  of  no  mistake  in  placing  the  emperor^s  court  at  Milan  in  this 
play.  Several  of  the  first  (German  emperors  held  their  courts  there 
occasionally,  it  being,  at  that  time,  their  immediate  property,  and 
the  chief  town  of  their  Italian  dominions.  Some  of  them  were 
crowned  kings  of  Italy  at  Milan,  before  they  received  the  imperial 
crown  at  Rome.  Nor  has  the  poet  fallen  into  any  contradiction  by 
giving  a  duke  to  Milan  at  the  same  time  that  the  emperor  held  his 
court  there.  The  first  dukes  of  that,  and  all  the  other  great  cities 
in  Italy,  were  not  sovereign  princes,  as  they  afterwards  became; 
but  were  merely  governors,  or  viceroys,  under  the  emperors,  and 
removable  at  their  pleasure.  Such  was  the  Duke  of  Milan  men- 
;^oned  in  this  play.  Mr.  M.  Mason  adds,  that  '*  during  the  wars  in 
Italy  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  the  latter  frequently  resided 
at  Milan."    Stbcvens. 

7  .-».*.  in  good  ume,]  In  good  Hme  was  the  old  expression  when 
something  happened  that  suited  the  thing  in  hand. 

« mw  wiU  we  break  vM  him.]    Th9t  is,  hreak  the  matter  to 

him. 

I  2 
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Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  Sweet  love !  sweet  lines  !  sweet  life  ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn : 
O,  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves, 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents  ! 

0  heavenly  Julia  1 

Ant.  How  now  ?  what  letter  are  you  reading  there? 

Pro.  May't  please  your  lordship,  'tis  a  word  or  two 
Of  commendation  sent  from  Valentine, 
Delivered  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter ;  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord ;  but  that  he  writes 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well-belov'd^ 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor  ; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant.  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish  ? 

Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will. 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 

Ant.  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish : 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 

1  am  resolVd,  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court ; 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives. 
Like  exhibition^  shalt  thou  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go : 

Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided ; 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 
•     Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want'st,  shall  be  sent  after  thee: 
No  more  of  stay ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go.  — 
Come  on,  Panthino ;  you  shaU  be  employ'd 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition.       ^Exeunt  Ant.  and  Pan. 

Pro.  Thus  ha,ve  I  shunn'd  the  fire,  for  fear  of  bummg ; 

9  Like  exhibition  — ]  i.  e.  idlowance. 
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And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd : 
I  fear'd  to  show  my  father  Julia's  letter. 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  ihy  love  ! 
And  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth  * 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away ! 

Re-entei*  Panthino. 

Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you ; 
He  is  in  haste,  therefore,  I  pray  you  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is  !  my  heart  accords  thereto ; 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers,  no.  [^ExeunL 


ACT  IL 


SCENE  L — MUan.     An  Apartment  \  in  the  Duke'^ 
Palace, 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

Vol.  Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.  Why,  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but 

one.  ^ 
Vol.  Ha  ?  let  me  see :  ay,  give  it  me,  it*s  mine ;  — 

1 resembleth — ]  is  here  used  as  a  quadnsyllable,  as  if  it  was 

written  resembeleth.    Shakspeare  takes  the  same  liberty  with  many 
other  words,  in  which  /,  or  r,  is  subjoined  to  another  consonant, 
t  "  A  room  " —  Malone. 
«  Val.  Not  mine  ;  my  gloves  are  on. 
Speed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours^for  this  is  bid  one.]  It  should 
seem  from  this  passage,  that  the  word  one  was  anciently  pronounced 
as  if  it  were  written  on. 

1  3 
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Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine  ! 
Ah  Silvia!  SUvia! 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia !  madam  Silvia  ! 

Vol.  How  now,  sirrah  ? 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 

VaL  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  her  ? 

Speed,  Your  worship,  sir ;  or  else  I  mistook. 

VaL  Well  you'll  still  be  too  forward. 

Speed,  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too  slow. 

VaL  Go  to,  sir ;  tell  me,  do  you  know  madam  Silvia  ? 

Speed.  She  that  your  worship  loves  ? 

VaL  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks ;  First  you  have 
learned,  like  sir  Proteus,  to  wreath  your  arms  like  a  male-  ' 
content ;  to  relish  a  love-song,  like  a  Robin-red-breast;  to 
walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence ;  to  sigh,  like 
a  school-boy  that  had  lost  his  ABC;  to  weep,  like  a 
young  wench  that  had  buried  her  grandam  ;  to  fiist,  like 
one  that  takes  diet^;  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears  rob- 
bing; tp  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Hallowmas.* 
You  were  wont,  when  you  laughed,  to  crow  like  a  cock ; 
when  you  walked,  to  walk  like  one  of  the  lions ;  when 
you  fasted,  it  was  presently  after  dinner ;  when  you 
looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of  money ;  and  now  you  are 
metamorphosed  with  a  mistress,  that,  when  I  look  on 
you,  I  can  hardly  think  you  my  master. 

VaL  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  me  ? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  you. 

VaL  Without  me  ?  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you? nay,  that's  certain,  for,  without 
you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would  ^:  but  you  are  so 

5 takes  diet }  ]  is  under  a  regimen, 

4 Hallownuu,]  This  is  about  the  feast  of  All-Saints,  when  the 

poor  people  in  Staffordshire,  and  perhaps  in  other  country  [daces,  go 
from  parish  to  parish  a  souling,  as  they  call  it ;  i.  e.  begging  and 
pvlvng  (or  singing  small,  as  Bailey's  Diet,  explains  ptding),  for  «o«^ 
cakes,  or  any  good  thing  to  make  them  merry. 

.=,  — —  none  else  woM:]  None  else  would  be  so  simplt. 
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without  these  follies,  that  these  follies  are  within  you, 
and  shine  through  you  like  the  water  in  an  urinal ;  that 
not  an  eye,  that  sees  you,  but  is  a  physicdan  to  conunent 
on  your  malady* 

Vol.  But  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia  ? 

Speed.  She,  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at  supper  ? 

VaL  Hast  thou  observed  that  ?  even  she  I  mean. 

Speed.  Why,  sir,  I  know  her  not. 

Vol.  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her,  and 
yet  knowest  her  not  ? 

Speed.  Is  she  not  hard  favoured,  sir  ? 

VaL  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well  fevoured. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Val.  What  dost  thou  know  ? 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair,  as  (of  you)  well  fa- 
voured. 

Vol.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but  hef 
favour  infinite. 

Speed.  That's  because  the  one  is  painted,  and  the 
other  out  of  all  count. 

Val.  How  painted  ?  and  how  out  of  count  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  so  painted  to  make  her  fair,  that 
no  man  ^counts  of  her  beauty. 

Val.  How  esteemest  thou  me  ?  I  account  of  her 
beauty. 

Speed.  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  deformed. 

Val.  How  long  hath  she  been  deformed  ? 

Speed.  Ever  since  you  loved  her. 

Vol.  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her ;  and  still 
I  see  her.bi^utifiil. 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

Val:  Why?    ^ 

Speed.  Because  love  is  blind.  O,  that  you  had  mine 
eyes ;  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they  were  wont 
to  have,  when  you  chid  at  sir  Proteus  for  going  ungar- 
tered !« 

^ for  going  ungartercd !  ]  This  is  enumerated  by  Rosalind  in 

T  4 
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Vol.  What  should  I  see  then  ? 

Speed.  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing  defor- 
mity :  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to  garter  his 
hose ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see  to  put  on  your 
hose. 

Vol.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love ;  for  last  morn- 
ing you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed.  True,  sir ;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed :  I  thank 
you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which  makes  me  the 
bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Vol.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  set^;  so  your  afiection 
would  cease. 

Vol.  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  some  lines 
to  one  she  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you  ? 

Vol.  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ  ? 

Vol.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them :— Peace, 
here  she  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  excellent  motion !  O  exceeding  puppet  [ 
now  will  he  interpret  to  her.^ 

Vol.  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good-morrows- 

Speed.  O,  give  you  good  even !  here's  a  million  of 
manners.  lAside. 

Sil.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant^,  to  you  two  thousand. 


At  you  Wee  ity  Act  iii.  sc.  ii.  as  one  of  the  undoubted  marks  of  love : 
••Then  your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet  unbanded," 
&c.  Malone. 

7  /  would  you  were  set ;  ]  set  for  seated,  in  opposition  to  stand. 

9  O  excellent  motion !  &c.]  Motion,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  signiiSed 
puppet,  or  rather  perhaps  a  puppet-show;  the  master  whereof  may 
properly  be  said  to  be  an  interpreter,  as  being  the  explainer  of  the 
inarticulate  language  of  the  actors. 

9  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,]   Here  Silvia  calls  her  lover  servcmty 
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Speed.  He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she  gives  it 
him. 

VaL  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  you  a  letter, 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in. 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant:   'tis  very  clerkly 
done.^ 

VaL  Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtftdly. 

SiL  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much  pains  ? 

VaL  No,  madam ;  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write, 
Please  you  command,  9  thousand  times  as  much : 
And  yet,  — 

SiL  A  pretty  period  !  Well,  I  guess  the  sequel  ; 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it :  —  and  yet  I  c^re  not ; — 
And  yet  take  this  again ; — and  yet  I  thank  you ; 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet  another  yet  [_Aside. 

Vol.  What  means  your  ladyship  ?  do  you  not  like  it  ? 

SiL  Yes,  yes ;  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ : 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again ; 
Nay,  take  them. 

VaL  Madam  they  are  for  you. 

SiL  Ay,  ay,  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  request ; 
But  I  will  none  of  them ;  they  are  for  you  : 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

VaL  Please  you,  I'll  write  your  ladyship  another. 

Sih  And,  when  it's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over : 
And,  if  it  please  you,  so :  if  not,  why,  so. 

Vol.  If  it  please  me,  madam  f  what  then  ? 

SiL  Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour, 
And  so  good-morrow,  servant.  {Eait  Silvia. 

and  again  below,  her  genUe  servant.    This  was  the  ^language  of  ladies 
to  their  lovers  at  the  time  when  Shakspeare  wrote. 
1 Uis  very  clerkly  done.]  i.  c,  like  a  scholar. 
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Speed.  O  jest  unseen,  inscrutable)  invisible, 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  &ce,  or  a  weathercock  on  a  steeple  ! 
My  master  sues  to  her ;  and  she  hath  taught  her  suitor, 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device  !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better  ? 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should  write 
the  letter  ? 

Vol.  How  now,  sir?  what  are  you  reasoning  with 
yourself? 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming;  'tis  you  that  have  the 
reason. 

Vol.  To  do  what? 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia. 

Fal.  To  whom  ? 

Speed.  To  yourself:  why,  she  wooes  you  by  a  figure. 

Val.  What  figure? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

Vol.  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 

Speed.  What  needs  she,  when  she  hath  made  you  write 
to  yourself?  Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the  jest  ? 

Val.  No,  believe  me. 

Speeds  No  believing  you  indeed,  sir :  But  did  you  per- 
ceive her  earnest  ? 

Fal.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed.  Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Val.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  deliver'd,  and  there 
an  end.^ 

Val.  I  would,  it  were  no  worse. 

Speed.  I'll  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well : 
For  often  you  have  *writ  to  her ;  and  she  in  modeify. 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply  ; 
Or  fearing  else  some  messenger,  that  might  her  mind  dis- 
cover, 
Herself  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write  unto  her 
laoer.  — 

a  —  and  there  an  end,]  i.  e.  there's  the  conclusion  of  the  matter. 
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All  this  I  speak  in  print  ^ ;  for  in  print  I  found  it.  — 
Why  muse  you,  sir  ?  'tis  dinner  tune, 

VaL  I  have  dined. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir;  though  the  cameleon 
Love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nourished 
by  my  victuals,  and  would  fein  have  meat ;  O,  be  not 
like  your  mistress ;  be  moved,  be  moved.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 
Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia'5  House. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

Jid.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 

Jid.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner : 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

[Givit^  a  Ring. 

Pro.  Why  then  we'll  make  exchange ;  here,  take  you 
this. 

Jul.  And  seal  the  bargin  with  a  holy  kiss. 

Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy  ; 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-slips  me  in  the  day, 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake, 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness  ! 
My  &ther  stays  my  coming ;  answer  not ; 
The  tide  is  now :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should : 

[Exit  Julia. 
Julia,  farewell.  —  What !  gone  without  a  word  ? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak ; 
For  truth  hatii  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it 

3  AH  thii  1  ipeak  in  print;]  In  print  means  with  exaciness. 
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Enter  Panthino. 

Pan.  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  staid  for. 
Pro.  Go ;  I  come,  I  come : — 
Alas  !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb.        lExeunf. 


SCENE  III. 
The  same.     A  Street: 

Enter  Launce,  leading  a  Dog. 

Laun.  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done  weep- 
ing ;  all  the  kind  of  the  Lamices  have  this  very  fiiult :  I 
have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  prodigious  son, 
and  am  goii^E[  with  sir  Proteus  to  the  Imperial's  court 
I  think.  Crab  my  dog  be  the  sourest-natured  dog  that 
lives  :  my  mother  weeping,  my  father  wailing,  my  sister 
crjdng,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat  wringing  her  hands, 
and  all  our  house  in  a  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this 
cruel-hearted  cur  shed  one  tear ;  he  is  a  stone,  a  very 
pebble-stone,  and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog : 
a  Jew  would  have  wept  to  have  seen  our  parting ;  why, 
my  grandam  having  no  eyes,  look  you,  wept  herself  blind 
at  my  parting.  Nay,  I'll  show  you  the  manner  of  it : 
This  shoe  is  my  father ; — ^no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  fether ; 
no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  mother ;  — nay,  that  cannot 
be  so  neither : — yes,  it  is  so,  it  is  so ;  it  hath  the  worser 
sole ;  This  shoe,  with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this 
my  fether :  A  vengeance  on't !  there  'tis :  now,  sir,  this 
staff  is  my  sister ;  for,  look  you,  she  is  as  white  as  a  lily, 
and  as  small  as  a  wand :  this  hat  is  Nan,  our  maid ;  I  am 
the  dog : — no,  the  dog  is  himself  and  I  am  the  dog*, — 
O,  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  myself;  ay,  so,  so.     Now 

1 I  am  the  dog,  &c.]  Sir  T.  Hanmer  reads :  /  am  the  dog,  no 

the  dog  is  himself,  and  lam  me,  ike  dog  is  the  dog,  and  I  am  myself. 
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come  I  to  my  father ;  Father^  your  blessing  /  now  should 
not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for  weeping ;  now  should  I 
kiss  my  &ther ;  well,  he  weeps  on  : — now  come  I  to  my 
mother,  (O,  that  she  could  speak  now  ! )  like  a  wood 
woman  ^; — well,  I  kiss  her  ;-^  why,  there  *tis;  here's 
my  mother's  breath  up  and  down ;  now  come  I  to  my 
sister  ;  mark  the  moan  she  makes :  now  the  dog  all  this 
while  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  speaks  a  word ;  but  see  how 
I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pan.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard ;  thy  master  is 
shipped,  and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars.  What's 
the  matter  ?  why  weep'st  thou,  man  ?  Away,  ass ;  you 
will  lose  the  tide,  if  you  tarry  any  longer, 

Laun.  It  is  no  matter  if  tihe  ty'd  were  lost ;  for  it  is 
the  unkindest  t/d  that  ever  any  man  ty'd. 

Pan.  What's  the  imkindest  tide  ? 

Laun.  Why,  he  that's  ty'd  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pan.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou'lt  lose  the  flood :  and 
in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage ;  and,  in  losing  thy 
voyage,  lose  thy  master ;  and,  in  losing  thy  master,  lose 
thy  service;  and,  in  losing  thy  service, — Why  dost 
thou  stop  my  mouth  ? 

Laun.  For  fear  thou  should'st  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pan.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue  ? 

Laun.  In  thy  tale* 

Pan.  In  thy  tail  ? 

Laun.  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the  master, 
and    the   service?      The  tideff — Why,    man,  if  the 


This  certainly  is  more  reasonable,  but  I  know  not  how  much  reason 
the  author  intended  to  bestow  on  Launce's  soliloquy.    Johnson. 

* : like  a  wood  woman; — ]  i.  e.  crazy,  frantic  with  grief;  or 

distracted,  from  any  other  cause. 

t  «  And  the  tide !"—  Malone. 
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river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears ;  if  the 
wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my  sighs. 

Pun.  Come,  come  away,  man:  I  was  sent  to  call 
uiee. 

I^im.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  darest. 

Pan.  Wilt  thou  go? 

Laun.  Well,  I  will  go.  [^Exetini. 


SCENE  IV. 
Milan.     An  Apartment  in  the  DukeV  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Spekd. 

SiL  Servant — 

Vol.  Mistress? 

Speed.  Master,  sir  Thurio  firowns  on  you. 

Vol.  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 

Speed.  Not  of  you. 

VaL  Of  my  mistress  then. 

Speed.  'Twere  good,  you  knocked  him. 

SiL  Servant,  you  are  sad. 

Vcd.  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 

Thu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not  ? 

Vol.  Haply,  I  do. 

Thu.  So  do  counterfeits. 

Val.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  seem  I,  that  I  am  not  ? 

Vol.   Wise. 

Thu.  What  instance  of  the  contrary  ? 

Val.  Your  folly. 

Thu.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly  ?  ® 

Val.  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 


6 how  quote  you  my  folly  f]  To  quote  is  to  obserne.  Valen- 
tine in  his  answer  plays  upon  the  word»  which  was  pronoanced  as  if 
written  coat. 
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Tku,  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 

Vol.  Well,  then,  I'll  double  your  foUy. 

Thu.  How? 

Si7.  What,  angry,  sir  Thurio  ?  do  you  change  colour  ? 

Vol,  GKve  him  leave,  madam;  he  is  a  kind  of  came- 
leon. 

Thu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood, 
than  live  in  your  air. 

Vol,  You  have  said,  sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Vol,  I  know  it  well,  sir ;  you  always  end  ere  you  begin. 

SiL  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 
shot  off. 

Val.  'Tis  indeed,  madam ;  we  thank  the  giver. 

Si7.  Who  is  that,  servant  ? 

Vah  Yourself,  sweet  lady ;  for  you  gave  the  fire :  sir 
Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's  looks,  and 
spends  what  he  borrows,  kindly  in  your  company. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I  shall 
make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  sir :  you  have  an  exchequer  of 
words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give  your  fol« 
lowers ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries,  that  they 
live  by  your  bare  words. 

8il.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more :  here  comes  my 
&ther. 

Enter  Duke. 

Tkike.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  beset. 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father's  in  good  health : 
What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

Vol.  llilL^  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

Hake.  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  countryman  ?  ^ 

7  Know  y<m  Don  Anfomo,  your  countryman?]  The  word  Don 
should  be  Omitted ;  the  characters  are  ItaUanSy  not  Spimiards,  Yet 
Don  Alphonso  occurs  in  a  preceding  scene. 
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VaL  Ay,  my  good  lord,  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation. 
And  not  without  desert®  so  well  reputed. 

Duke*  Hath  he  not  a  son  ? 

VaL  Ay,  my  good  lord;  a  son,  that  well  deserves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 

Duke.  You  know  him  well  ? 

Val.  I  knew  him,  as  myself;  for  from  our  in&ncy 
We  have  convers'd,  and  spent  our  hours  together : 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant. 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time. 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection ; 
Yet  hath  sir  Proteus,  for  that's  his  name. 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days ; 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  fer  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow,) 
He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind, 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke,  Beshrew  me,  sir,  but,  if  he  make  this  good. 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress*  love. 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  counsellor. 
Well,  sir ;  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me. 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates ; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  awhile ; 
I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Vol.  Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke.  Welcome  him  then  according  to  his  worth ; 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you :  and  you,  sir  Thurio :  — 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite  him  to  it  :^ 
I'll  send  him  hither  to  you  presently. 

[jBafiV  Duke.' 

Vol.  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyship, 

8 not  tuUhoiU  desert  — ]    And  not  dignified  with  so  much  re- 
putation without  proportionate.merit.    Johnson. 
9  I  need  not  'cite  him  to  it:]  i.  e.  incite  him  to  it. 
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Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

SiL  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchis'd  them 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Vol.  Nay,   sure,   I  think,  she  holds  them  prisoners 
still. 

SiL  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind ;  and,  being  blind, 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you  ? 

Val.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Tku.  They  say,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 

Vol.  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself; 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

Enter  Proteus. 

SiL  Have  done,  have  done ;  here  comes  the  gentle- 
num. 

VaL  Welcome,  dear  Proteus!  —  Mistress,  I  beseech 
you. 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

SiL  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wish'd  to  hear  firom. 

Val^  Mistress,  it  is :  sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladvship. 

SiL  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant.  ^ 

Pro.  Not  so,  sweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

VaL  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability : — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant. 

Pro.  My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

SiL  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed ; 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Pro.  I'll  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 

SiL  That  you  are  welcome? 

Pro.  No ;  that  you  are  worthless '. 

1  No ;  that  you  are  worthless.]    I  have  inserted  the  particle  no,  to 
fill  up  the  measure.    Johnson. 
irOL.  I.  K 
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Enter  Servant. 

Sen  Madam,  my  lord  your  father^  would  speak  with 

you. 
SiL  ril  wait  upon  his  pleasure.  [£x2V  Servant.]  Come, 
sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me ; — Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome : 
I'll  leave  you  to  confer  of  home-affairs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 
Pro.  We'll  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

{^Exeunt  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 
Vol.  Now,    tell  me,    how  do  all  from  whence  you 

came  ? 
Pro,  Your  friends  are  well,   and  have   them  jnuch 

commended. 
Vol,  And  how  do  yours  ?* 

Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Vol.  How  does   your  lady?   and  how  thrives  your 

love? 
Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you ; 
I  know,  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse. 

Vol.  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  alter'd  now: 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
Whose  high  imperious^  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 
Love  hath  chac'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow. 

s  Ser.  Madam,  mt^  lord  your  father — ]  This  speech  in  all  the  edi- 
tions is  assigned  improperly  to  Tbinrio;  but  he  has  been  all  along 
upon  the  stage,  and  could  not  know  that  the  duke  wanted  his 
daughter.  Besides,  the  first  line  and  half  of  Sylvia's  answer  is  evi- 
dently addressed  to  two  persons.  A  servant,  therefore,  must  come 
in  and  deliver  the  message ;  and  then  Silvia  goes  out  with  Thurio. 

Theobald. 

3  Whose  high  imperious — ]  Imperious  is  an  epithet  very  fre- 
quently applied  to  love  by  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries. 
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O,  gentle  Proteus,  love's  a  mighty  lord ; 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess. 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction,  * 
Nor,  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth ! 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love* 

Pro.  Enough ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye : 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so  ? 

Vol.  Even  she ;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint? 

Pro.  No ;  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

Val.  Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Val.  O,  flatter  me ;  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Pro.  When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills ; 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Vol.  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her ;  if  not  divine, 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality,  ^ 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro.  Except  my  mistress. 

Val.  Sweet,  except  not  any; 

Except  thou  wilt  excqpt  against  my  love. 

Pro.  JHave  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own  ? 

Vol.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too : 
She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour,*^ 
To  bear  my  lady's  train ;  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss, 
And,  of  so  great  a  fevour  growing  proud. 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower,® 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  this? 

Val.  Pardon  me,  Proteus :  all  I  can,  is  nothing 

4 fUQ  ^oe  to  his  eorrectiwij]  No  misery  tbat  oa»  be  compared 

to  the  punishment  inflicted  by  love. 

5 a  principality,]  The  first  or  jpn««^a/ of  women.     So  the 

old  writers  use  staie.    '*  She  is  a  lady,  a  great  state." 

6 summer-swelling  flower^    i,  e.  the  flower  which  swells  in 

summer,  till  it  expands  itself  into  bloom. 

K  2 
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To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing  ; 
She  is  alone.  ^ 

Pro,  Then  let  her  alone. 

Vol.  Not  for  the  world:  why,  man,  she  is  mine  own; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee. 
Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  fitther  likes^ 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge. 
Is  gone  with  her  along ;  and  I  must  after. 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  fall  of  jealousy. 

Pro.  But  she  loves  you? 

Vol.  Ay,  we  are  betroth'd  ; 

Nay,  more^  our  marriage  hour,  * 

With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight. 
Determined  of:  how  I  must  climb  her  window ; 
The  ladder  made  of  cords ;  and  all  the  means 
Plotted;  and  'greed  on,  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

Pro.  Go  on  before ;  I  shall  enquire  yoii  forth : 
I  must  unto  the  road®,  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use ; 
And  then  I'll  presently  attend  you. 

Vol.  Will  you  make  haste  ? 

Pro.  I  wiU.—  lExit  Val, 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels. 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  mine  eyef,  or  Valentinus'  praise, 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  fidse  transgression. 


T  She  is  alone,]  She  stands  by  herself »  is  iacomparable. 

« the  roadj  The  haven,  where  ships  ride  at  anchor. 

t "  hermien,"-^  Malone. 
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That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus  ? 

She's  &ir ;  and  so  is  Julia,  that  I  love ;  — 

That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd; 

Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire,^ 

Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold; 

And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont : 

O !  but  I  love  his  lady  too,  too  much ; 

And  that's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 

How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice,  * 

That  thus  without  advice  b^in  to  love  her  ? 

'Tis  but  her  picture*^  I  have  yet  beheld. 

And  that  hath  dazzled^  my  reason's  light; 

But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections. 

There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will; 

If  not,  to  compass  her  I'll  use  my  skill.  {^Exit. 


SCENE  V. 

The  same.     A  Street 

Enter  Spejbd  and  Launcb.       • 
Speed.  Launce !  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to  Milan.^ 

9  .— *— a  waxen  image  ^gcAntt  ajire,]  Alluding  to  the  figures  made 
by  witches,  as  representatives  of  those  whom  they  designed  to  tor- 
ment or  destroy. 

^  with  more  advice,]  With  more  advice,  is  on  further  knouH 

ledge,  on  better  consideration.  The  word,  as  Mr.  Malone  observes, 
is  still  current  among  mercantile  people,  whose  constant  language 
is,  ^  we  are  advised  by  letters  from  abroad,"  meaning  informed.  So, 
in  bills  of  exchange,  the  conclusion  always  is — ^  without  further 
adviceP 

**  Tit  hut  her  picture — ]  Proteus  means,  that,  as  yet,  he  had  seen 
only  her  outward  form,  without  having  known  her  long  enough  to 
have  any  acquaintance  with  her  mind. 

9  And  that  hath  dazzled — ]  dazzled  is  here  a  trisyllable. 

4  — ^<o  Milan.]  It  is  Padua  in  the  former  editions. 
K  3 
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haim.  Forswear  not  thyself^  sweet  youth ;  for  I  am 
not  welcome.  I  reckon  this  always  —  that  a  man  is 
never  undone^  till  he  be  hanged ;  nor  never  welcome  to 
a  place,  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid,  and  the  hostess 
say,  welcome. 

Sipeed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  I'll  to  the  ale-house 
with  you  presently ;  where,  for  one  shot  of  five-pence> 
thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes.  But,  sirrah, 
how  did  thy  master  part  with  madam  Julia. 

Laun.  Marry,  after  they  closed  in  earnest,  they 
parted  very  fiiirly  in  jest. 

Speed.  But  shall  she  marry  him? 

Ijaun.  No. 

Speed.  How  then  ?  shall  he  marry  her  ? 

Laun.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  ? 

Laun.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

Speed.  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with 
them? 

Laun.  Marry,  thus ;  when  it  stands  well  with  him,  it 
stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou?  I  understand  thee 
not. 

Laun.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  can'st 
not  ?     My  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  What  thou  say*st  ? 

^ Laun.  Ay,  and  what  I  do,  too;  look  thee.  Til  but 
lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Laun.  Why,  stand  under  and  imderstand  is  all  one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  will't  be  a  match  ? 

Laun.  Ask  my  dog :  if  he  say,  ay,  it  will ;  if  he 
say,  no,  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  say  nothing, 
it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is  then,  that  it  will.  ^ 

Laun.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from  me, 
but  by  a  parable. 
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Speed,  'Tis  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launoe,  how 
say'st  thou,  that  my  master  is  become  a  notable  lover?  ^ 

Lmuh.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speed.  Than  how  ? 

Laun.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him  to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistakest  me. 

Laun.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee;  I  meant  thy 
master. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot  lover. 

Laun.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he  bum 
himself  in  love.  If  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  ale- 
house, so;  if  hot,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not 
worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed.  Why? 

Laun.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in  thee, 
as  to  go  to  the  ale^  with  a  Christian :  Wilt  thou  go  ? 

Speed.  At  thy  service.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VL7 

The  same.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Peo'Reus. 
» 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 

To  love  feir  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 

i liow  %a\fit  thou,  thcd  my  master  is  become  a  notable  lover?  ] 

i.  e.  What  say'st  thou  to  this  circumstance,— namely^  that  my  mas. 
ter  is  become  a  notable  lover  ? 

6  _  ihe  ale  ]  Alei  were  merry  meetings  instituted  in  country 
places. 

7  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  in  the  folio  edition,  there  are  no 
directions  concerning  the  scenes ;  they  have  been  added  by  the  later 
editors,  and  may  therefore  be  changed  by  any  reader  that  can  give 
more  consistency  or  regularity  to  the  drama  by  such  alterations.  I 
make  this  remark  in  this  place,  because  I  know  not  whether  the  fol- 
lowing soliloquy  of  Proteus  is  so  proper  in  the  street.    Johnson. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  scenery  has  been  changed,  though 
Dr.  Johnson's  observation  is  continued.    Steevens. 

K  4 
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To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn ; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  my  oath, 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury. 
Love  bade  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear : 

0  sweet-suggesting  love®,  if  thou  hast  sinn'd, 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it. 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star. 

But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 

Unheedful  vows  may  heedfiilly  be  broken ; 

And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 

To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better. — 

Eye,  fye,  unreverend  tongue !  to  call  her  bad. 

Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferred 

With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

1  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do ; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 
Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose : 
If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 
If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I  by  their  loss, 
For  Valentine,  myself;  for  Julia,  Silvia. 
I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend ; 
For  love  is  still  more  t  precious  in  itself: 
And  Silvia,  witness  heaven,  that  made  her  fair 
Shows  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 
I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive, 
Remembering  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 
And  Valentine  I'll  hold  an  enemy. 
Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  friend. 
I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself. 
Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine :  — 
This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 
To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber-window ; 
Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor : ' 

*  O  xtc/^e^-suggestiDg  loi^,]  To  tuggett  is  to  f empty  in  our  author's 
language. 

t  **  most " —  Maloni 

0—  in  counsel,  his  competitor :  ]  Competitor  is  confederate,  as- 
sistanty  partner. 
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Now  presently  Pll  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended  flight;  ^ 

Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine ; 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter : 

But  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  cross, 

By  some  sly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift. 

As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift !    .         lExit. 


SCENE  VII. 
Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia*5  House. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  Counsel,  Lucetta !  gentle  girl,  assist  me ! 
And,  even  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, — 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  char&cter'd  and  engraved, — 
To  lesson  me ;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean. 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Laic.  Alas !  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul.  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps ; 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly ; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear, 
Of  such  divine  perfection  as  sir  Proteus. 

Laic.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jtil.  O,  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  soul's  food  ? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  tihou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love, 

1 pretended/i|gA< ;  ]    Pretended  flight  i»  propated  or  intended 

flight:  the  verb prStendre  in  French, hps  the  same  ngnification. 
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Thou  would'st  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow, 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Imc.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire; 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage, 
Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jul*  The  more  thou  dam'st  it  up,  the  more  it  bums ; 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage; 
But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered. 
He  makes  sweet  musick  with  the  enamel'd  stones. 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays. 
With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course : 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love ; 
And  there  I'll  rest,  as  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Imc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 

JvH.  Not  like  a  woman ;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men : 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 

Imc.  Why,  then,  your  ladyship  must  cut  your  hair. 

Jul.  No,  girl;  I'll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots : 
To  be  fantastic,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 

Imc,  What    fashion,    madam,    shall   I   make    your 
breeches  ? 

Jul.  That  fits  as  weU,  as  —  tell  me,  good  my  lord, 
"  What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale  ?" 
Why,  even  that  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Liicetta. 

Imc.  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  cod-piece, 
madam. 
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Jul.  Out,  out,  Lucetta!'^  that  will  be  ill-fiivoured. 

Liic.  A  round  hose,  madam,  how's  not  worth  a  pin, 
Unless  you  have  a  cod-piece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jid.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly : 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me. 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandaliz'd. 

Imc.  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go  not. 

Jul.  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come. 
No  matter  who's  displeas'd,  when  you  are  gone : 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

Jul.  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear : 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  instances  as  infinite  of  love,  f 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul.  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect ! 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  paths  are  oracles; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  fix>m  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Iaic.  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so^  when  you  come  to 
him ! 

Jul.  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  do  him  not  that  wrong. 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth : 
Only  deserve  my  love,  by  loving  him ; 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
To  Xske  a  note  of  what  I  stand  m  need  o^ 
To  fiimish  me  upon  my  longing  journey.  ^ 

«  Out,  out,  Lucetta  I  &c.]  Dr.  Percy  observes,  that  this  interjection 
is  still  used  in  the  North.  It  seems  to  have  the  same  meaning  a& 
apage,  Lat. 

t  "  And  instances  of  the  infinite  of  love," —  Malone. 

s  — «-  ffii^  longing  journey,]    Dr.  Grey  observes,  that  longing  is  a 
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All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose. 

My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation ; 

Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  dispatch  me  hence  : 

Come,  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently ; 

I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  {_Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE   I.— Milan.     An    Ante-room  in    the  Duke's 
PdUice, 

Enter  Duke,  Thurio,  and  Froteus. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile ; 

We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about 

lEant  Thurio. 
Now,  tell  me,  Proteus,  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  discover. 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal : 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  &vours 
Dcme  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am. 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me.  . 
Know,  worthy  prince,  sir  Valentine,  my  friend. 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter ; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know,  you  have  determin'd  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stolen  away  from  you. 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 


participle  active,  with  a  passive  signification;  for  longed,  wished, 
or  desired.  But  Julia  may  mean  a  journey  which  she  shall  pat$  tn 
lon^ng. 
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To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift, 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down, 
Being  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke.  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care  ; 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  Aeirs  myself  have  often  seen. 
Haply,  when  they  have  judged  me  fast  asleep ; 
And  oftentimes  hiave  purposed  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court : 
But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  *  might  err, 
And  so,  unworthily,  disgrace  the  man, 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunned,) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclos'd  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  my  fear  of  this. 

Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested, 

I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower, 

The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept; 

And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devised  a  mean 

How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend. 

And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 

For  which  the  youthfid  lover  now  is  gone. 

And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently ; 

Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 

But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly. 

That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at ;  * 

For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  Wend, 

Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence.^ 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 

That  I  had  any  light  fi-pm  thee  of  tfiis. 

Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord ;  sir  Valentine  is  coming. 

[Exit. 

4  ^^.~.  jealous  um  — ]  Aim  is  guess,  in  this  instance. 

i be  not  aimed  at;]  Be  not  guessed. 

8 of  this  pretence.]  Pretence  is  design. 
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Enter  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fiist  ? 

Vol.  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends. 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke.  Be  they  of  much  import? 

Val.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
My  health  and  happy  being  at  your  court 

Duke.  Nay,  then  no  matter ;  stay  with  me  a  while ; 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  a^irs. 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret 
*Tis  not  unknown  to  thee^  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend,  sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  my  lord ;  and,  sure,  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable ;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  ftdl  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fidr  daughter : 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  &ncy  him  ? 

Duke.  No,  trust  me ;  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward. 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child, 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father  : 
And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers, 
Upon  advice,  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her ; 
And,  where  ^  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherished  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  now  am  ftdl  resolved  to  take  a  wife. 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in : 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower ; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not 

Val.  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in  this  ? 
Duke.  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan,  here,  ® 

7  Andy  where  — "[  Where,  the  same  here  as  whereas. 
9  — sir,  m  Milan,  here,]    It  ought  to  be  thus,  instead  of— in 
Verona,  here — for  the  scene  apparently  is  in  Milan,  as  is  clear  from 
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Whom  I  affect ;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy, 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence : 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court : 
Besides,  the  fashion  of  the  time*  is  changed ;) 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  myself, 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 

VaL  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words ; 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind. 
More  than  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 

Duke.  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 

VaL  A  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best  contents 
her: 
Send  her  another ;  never  give  her  o'er ; 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you, 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you  : 
If  she  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone ; 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say : 
For,  get  you  gone^  she  doth  not  mean,  away : 
Flatter,  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 
Though  ne'er  so  black,  say,  they  have  angels'  faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  6e  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke*  But  she,  I  mean,  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthftil  gentleman  of  worth ; 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men. 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

VaL  Why  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 

DiJce.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept  safe, 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 


several  passages  in  the  first  act,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
scene  of  the  fourth  act. 

9 the  fashion  of  the  time — ]  The  modes  of  courtship,  the  acts 

by  which  men  recommended  themselves  to  ladies. 
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Fal.  What  lets  * ,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window  ? 

Duke,  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  &r  from  the  gromid ; 
And  built  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Vol.  Why  then,  a  ladder,  quaintly  made  of  cords. 
To  cast  up,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower. 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it 

Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood. 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

VaL  When  would  you  use  it  ?  pray,  sir,  tell  me  that. 

Duke.  This  very  night;  for  love  is  like  a  child. 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 

P'al.  By  seven  o'clock  I'll  get  you  such  a  ladder. 

Duke.  But,  hark  thee ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone ; 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither  ? 

Fal.  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak,  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  turn  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then  let  me  see  thy  cloak : 
I'll  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Val.  Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  shall  I  &shion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ? — 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 
What  letter  is  this  same  ?  What's  here  ? —  To  Silvia  ? 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding  t 
I'll  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.  [Reads. 

My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly  ? 

And  slaves  they  are  to  me^  that  send  tJiemJbfing : 
Of  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly^ 

Himself  would  lodge^  where  senseless  they  are  lying. 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them  ;  f 

While  J,  their  king^  that  thither  them  importune^ 


1  What  lets,]  i.  e.  what  hinders. 

t  i.  e.  the  thoughts  contained  in  my  letter. 
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Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  blessed  theni^ 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servant^  fortune : 
I  curse  myself^  for  they  are  sent  by  me^  '^ 
Thai  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should  be. 
What's  here  ? 
Silvia^  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee  • 

'Tis  so ;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose. 

Why,  Phaeton,  -(for  thou  art  Merops'  son,)  ^ 
Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car, 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  bum  the  world  ? 
Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee  ? 
-Go,  base  intruder !  over-weening  slave  ! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates  ; 
And  think,  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert. 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours. 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd*  on  thee. 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories, 
Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court, 
By  heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 
Begone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse. 
But,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

lEait  Duke. 
VaL  And  why  not   death,    rather  than   living   tor- 
ment? 
To  die,  is  to  be  banish'd  from  myself; 
And  Silvia  is  myself:  banish'd  from  her, 
Is  self  from  self:  a  deadly  banishment ! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by  ? 


® for  they  are  sent  by  me,]  For,  is  the  same  as  for  t/iat,  since, 

3  Merops*  son,]   Thou  art  Phaeton  in  thy  rashness,  but  without 
his  pretensions ;  thou  art  not  the  son  of  a  divinity,  but  a  terrceJlUus, 
a  low-born  wretch ;   Merops  is  thy  true  father,  with  whom  Phaeton 
was  falsely  reproached.    Johnson. 
VOL.    I.  L 
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Unless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by, 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection^ 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night, 
There  is  no  musick  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day, 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon : 
She  is  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fiur  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  cherish'd,  kept  alive* 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom  i'* 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death ; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Launce. 

Pro.  Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out. 

Laun.  So-ho  !  so-ho  ! 

Pro.  What  see'st  thou  ? 

Laun.  Him  we  go  to  find  :  there's  not  a  hair  on's  head, 
but  'tis  a  Valentine. 

Pro.  Valentine? 

Val.  No. 

Pro,  Who  then  ?  his  spirit  ? 

VaL  Neither. 

Pro.  What  then? 

Val.  Nothing. 

Laun.  Can  nothing  speak  ?  master,  shall  I  strike  ? 

Pro.  Whom  would'st  thou  strike  ? 

Laun.  Nothing. 

Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Laun.  Why,  sir,  I'll  strike  nothing:  I  pray  you, — 

Pro.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear :  Friend  Valentine,  a  word. 

Val.  My  ears  are  stppp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good  news. 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possess'd  them. 

^  Ifiy  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom :  ]  Tojiy  his  doom,  used  for 
Ifyflyi'ngy  or  in  flying,  is  a  Gallicism.  The  sense  is,  by  avoiding  the 
execution  of  his  sentence  I  shall  not  escape  death.  If  I  stay  here, 
I  suffer  myself  to  be  ^destroyed ;  if  I  go  away,  I  destroy  myself. 

Johnson. 
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Pro.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine, 
For  they  are  harsh,  untmieable,  and  bad. 

Vol.  Is  Silvia  dead  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Vah  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia !  — 
Hath  she  forsworn  me  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me  !  — 
What  is  your  news  ? 

Ijaun.  Sir,  there's  a  proclamation  that  you  are  vanish'd. 

Pro.  That  thou  art  banished,  O,  that's  the  news ; 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me  thy  friend. 

Vol.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already. 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  offer'd  to  the  doom, 
(Which,  unrevers'd,  stands  in  effectual  force,) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears  : 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tender'd ; 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became  them. 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up. 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears. 
Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire ; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chafd  him  so. 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant, 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her, 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  'biding  there. 

Vol.  No  more ;  unless  the  next  word  that  thouspeak'st. 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life : 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear, 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 

Pro.  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  can'st  not  help. 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 

L  2 
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Besides^  thy  staying  will  2d)ridge  Ay  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that. 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence  : 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  delivered 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love.? 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate : 
Come,  I'll  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate ; 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-afEurs  : 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself, 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

VaL  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  seest  my  boy. 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north-gate. 

Pro,  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out.     Come,  Valentine. 

Val.  O  my  dear  Silvia,  hapless  Valentine  ! 

[^Exeunt  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Latin.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you ;  and  yet  I  have  the 
wit  to  think,  my  master  is  a  kind  of  knave :  but  that's 
all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.  ^  He  lives  not  now, 
that  knows  me  to  be  in  love:  yet  I  am  in  love;  but 
a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck  that  from  me ;  nor  who 
'tis  I  love,  and  yet  'tis  a.woman :  but  what  woman,  I  will 


^  Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love.]  Trifling  as  the  re- 
mark may  appear,  before  the  meaning  of  this  address  of  letters  to  the 
besom  of  a  mistress  can  be  understood,  it  should  be  known  that 
women  anciently  had  a  pocket  in  the  fore' part  of  their  stays,  in 
which  they  not  only  carried  love-letters  and  love-tokens,  but  even 
their  money  and  materials  for  needle-work.  In  many  parts  bf 
England  tbe  rustic  damsels  still  observe  the  same  practice ;  and  a 
very  old  lady  informs  me  that  she  remembers,  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  wear  prominent  stays,  it  was  no  less  the  custom  for  stra- 
tagem and  gallantry  to  drop  its  literary  favours  within  the  front  of 
them.    Steevens. 

6  Laun.  /  am  but  a  fool,  looh  ypu;  and  yet  I  have  the  wit  to  think, 
my  master  is  a  kind  of  knave :  but  thafs  aU  one,  if  he  be  but  one 
KNAVE.]  In  Shakspeare's  language,  one  knave  may  signify  a  knave  on 
^omly  one  occasion ^  a  single  knave.  We  still  use  a  double  villain^  for  a 
villain  beyond  the  common  rate  of  giiilt.    Johnson. 
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not  tell  myself;  and  yet  *tis  a  milk-maid;  yet  'tis  not  a 
maid,  for  she  hath  had  gossips^ :  yet  'tis  a  maid,  for  she 
is  her  master's  maid,  and  serves  for  wages.  She  hath 
more  qualities  than  a  water-spaniel, — which  is  much  in 
a  bare  christian.^  Here  is  the  cat-log  Ipulling  out  a 
paper']  of  her  conditions.  ^  Imprimis,  She  can  fetch  and 
catry.  Why,  a  horse  can  do  no  more;  nay,  a  horse 
cannot  fetch,  but  only  carry ;  therefore  is  she  better  than 
a  jade.  Item,  She  can  milk ,-  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in 
a  maid  with  clean  hands. 

Enter  &>£ed. 

Speed,   How  now,  signior    Launce,  what  news  with 
your  mastership  ? 

Laun,  With  my  master's  ship  ?  why  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still;  mistake  the  word; 
What  news  then  in  your  paper  ? 

Laun.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heard'st 

Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black  ? 
V  Laun,  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Laun.  Fye  on  thee,  jolt-head ;  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  TTiou  liest,  I  can. 

Laun.  I  will  try  thee :  Tell  me  this :  Who  begot  thee  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

Laun.   O  illiterate  loiterer  !  it  was  the  son  of  thy 
grandmother  ^ :  this  proves,  that  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

7 for  the  hath  had  gossips :  ]  Gossips  not  only  signify  those  who 

answer  for  a  child  in  baptism,  but  the  tattling  women  who  attend 
lyings-in. 

« a  bare  christian^    Launee  is  quibbling  on.     Bare  has  two 

senses;  mere  and  naked.    This  is  used  here  in  both. 

9 her  conditions.]  i.  e.  qualities, 

' the  son  of  thy  grandmother :  ]    It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 

the  mother  only  knows  the  legitimacy  of  the  child.  I  suppose 
Launce  infers,  that  if  he  could  read,  he  must  have  read  this  well* 
known  observation.    Steevens. 
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Laun.  There;  and  saint  Nicholas  be  thy  speed !  ^ ^ 

Speed.  Imprimis,  She  can  milk. 

Laun.  Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.  Item^  She  brews  good  ale. 

Laun.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb^  —  Blessing  of 
your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  sew. 

Laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  can  she  so  ? 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  knit. 

Laun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a 
wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock,  s 

Speed.  Item,  S/ie  can  wash  and  scour. 

Laun.  A  special  virtue:  for  then  she  need  not  be 
washed  and  scoured. 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  spin. 

Laun.  Then  I  may  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when  she 
cm  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  mafiy  nameless  xnrtues. 

Laun.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  virtues ;  that, 
indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore  have  no 
names. 

Speed.  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Laun.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  She 'is  not  to  be  kissed  Jasting^  in  respect 
of  her  breath. 

Laun,  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a  break- 
fast: Read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  ^e  hath  a  snsoeet  mouth. 

Laun.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 

"Speed.  Item,  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep. 

'^ saint  Nficholas  be  thy  speed!  ]    St.  Nicholas  presided  over 

scholars,  who  were  therefore  called  St.  Nicholas*  clerks.  That  this 
saint  presided  over  young  scholars,  may  be  gathered  from  Knight's 
Life  of  Dean  Colet,  p.  362,  for  by  the  statutes  of  Paul's  school  there 
inserted,  the  children  are  required  to  attend  divine  service  at  the 
cathedral  on  his  anniversary.  The  legend  of  this  saint  makes  him  to 
have  been  a  bishop,  while  he  was  a  boy. 

■» ^nit  him  a  stock.]  i.  e.  stocking. 
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Laun.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not  in  her 
talk. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  slow  in  words. 

Laun.  O  villain  f,  that  set  this  down  among  her  vices  ! 
To  be  slow  in  words,  is,  a  woman's  only  virtue :  I  pray 
thee,  out  with't;  and  place  it  for  her  chief  virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  proud. 

Laun.  Out  with  that  too ;  it  was  Eve's  legacy,  and 
canHot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.  Item,  ^e  hath  no  teeth. 

Laun.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because  I  love 
crusts. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  crust. 

Laun.  Well ;  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor."^ 

Laun.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she  will 
not,  I  will ;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  too  liberal.^ 

Laun.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot ;  for  that's  writ  down 
she  is  slow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall  not;  for  that  I'll 
keep  shut :  now  of  another  thing  she  may ;  and  that  I 
cannot  help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wiV,  and  more 
faults  than  hairs^  and  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun.  Stop  there ;  I'll  have  her  :  she  was  mine,  and 
not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article :  Rehearse 
that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit% — 

Laun.  More  hair  than  wit, — it  may  be;  I'll  prove 
it :  The  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and  therefore  it 
is  more  than  the '  salt ;  the  hair,  that  covers  the  wit,  is 
more  than  the  wit;  for  the  greater  hides  the  less. 
What's  next  ? 

t  "villainy," — Malone. 

-^ , prmte  her  liquor^  i.  e.  often  show  how  well  she  likes  it. 

5 She  is  too  liberal.]  Liberal  is  licentious  and  gross  in  language^ 

^ '-  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,]  An  old  English  proverb, 
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Speed.  — Andmorefatdts  than  hairSi  — 

Latin.  That's  monstrous :  O,  that  that  were  out ! 

Speed.  — And  more  wealth  thanfatdU. 

Laun.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  &ults  gracious  ^r 
Well,  I'll  have  her  :  And  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing  is 
impossible,  — 

Speed.  What  then? 

Laun.  Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee, — that  thy  master 
stays  for  thee  at  the  north  gate. 

Speed.  For  me  ? 

Laun.  For  thee  ?  ay :  who  art  thou  ?  he  hath  staid 
for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  must  I  go  to  him  ? 

Laun.  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast  staid  so 
long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner  ?  'pox  of  your 
love-letters !  [Exit. 

Laun.  Now  will  he  be  swinged  for  reading  my  letter : 
An  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  himself  into 
secrets  !  —  I'll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's  correction. 

iRnt: 


SCENE  II. 

The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  and  Thurio  ;    Proteus  behind. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not,  but  that  she  will  love 
you, 
Now  Valentine  is  banish'd  from  her  sight. 

Thu.  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despis'd  me  most, 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me. 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 


7 makes  Me yJzM/if^  gracious ;]  Gracious,  in  old  language,  means 

graceful. 
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Duke.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice®;  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot. — 
How  now,  sir  Proteus  ?  Is  your  countrjnnan, 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Diike.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pro.  A  little  time,*  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

Duke.  So  I  believe ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so.  — 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert,) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace,  * 

Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke.  Thou  know'st,  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  between  sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.  And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  i^orant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Ikike.  Ay,  and  pervea?sely  she  pers^vers  so. 
VHiat  might  we  do,  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  sir  Thurio  ? 

Pro.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falshood,  cowardicfe,  and  poor  descent ; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  she'll  think,  that  it  is  spoke  in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore  it  must,  with  circumstance  ^  be  spoken 
By  one,  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 


8  Trenched  in  ice  ;  ]  Cut,  carved  in  ice.   From  trancher^  to  cut. 

9 tuith  circumstance^  With  the  addition  of  such  incidental 

particulars  as  may  induce  belief.    Johnson. 
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Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do : 
'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman ; 
Especially,  against  his  very  friend.^ 

Duke.  Where   your  good    word   cannot  advantage 
him, 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him ; 
Therefore  the  office  is  indifferent. 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro.  You  have  prevailed,  my  lord :  if  I  can  do  it. 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise. 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  say,  this  weed  her  love  for  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  sir  Thurio. 

JTiu.  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love^  from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me : 
Which  must  be  done,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  sir  Valentine. 

Duke.  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this  kind ; 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report, 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary. 
And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access, 
VHiere  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy, 
•And,  for  your  friend's  sake,  will  be  glad  of  you ; 
Where  you  may  temper  her®,  by  your  persuasion. 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  effect : — 
But  you,  sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough ;    . 


»  —  hit  very  Jriend.]  Very  is  immediate. 

2 as  you  unwind  her  love — ]    As  you  wind  off  her  love  from 

him,  make  me  the  boitotn  on  which  you  wind  it.  The  housewife's 
term  for  a  ball  of  thread  wound  upon  a  central  body,  is  a  bottom  of 
thread. 

3 you  may  temper  her,]     Mould  her  like  wax,  to  whatever 

shape  you  please. 
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You  must  lay  lime  "*,  to  tangle  her  desires, 
By  wailful  somiets,  whose  composed  rhjrmes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Ay,  much  thef  force  of  heaveurbred  poesy. 
Pro.   Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart : 
Write,  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line, 
That  may  discover  such  integrity :  * 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews  ; 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones. 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire  lamenting  elegies. 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber-window. 
With  some  sweet  concert :  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump  ^;  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her.^ 

Duke.  This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in  love. 

Thiu  And  thy  advice  this  night  I'll  put  in  practice: 

Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver. 

Let  us  into  the  city  presendy 

To  sort^  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  musick 

I  have  a  sonnet,  that  will  serve  the  turn. 

To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 
\ 

4  -—  /iwtfj   That  is,  birdlime, 

t  "  much  is  the  " —  Malone. 

* iuch  integrity  :  ]   Such  integrity  may  mean  such  ardour  and 

sincerity  as  would  be  manifested  by  practising  the  directions  given 
in  the  four  preceding  lines.  Steevens.  But  Mr.  Malone  thinks 
that  tuch  integrity  refers  only  to  tome  feeling  line. 

6  Tune  a  deploring  dump;]  A  dump  was  the  ancient  term  for  a 
moumfid  elegy, 

7 wdi  inherit  her,]    To  inherit^  is,  by  our  author,  sometimes 

used,  as  in  this  instance,  for  to  obtain  pottession  of,  without  any  idea 
of  acquiring  by  inheritance, 

8  To  sort  — ]  i.  e.  to  choose  out 
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Pro.  We'll  wait  upon  your  grace,  till  after  supper ; 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 
Duke*  Even  now  about  it :  I  will  pardon  you.^ 

{Exeunt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  — A  Forest  near  Mantua. 

Enter  certain  Out-laws. 

1  Out,  Fellows,  stand  fast ;   I  see  a  passenger. 

2  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  down  with  'em. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

5  Out.  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have  about 
you; 
If  not,  we'll  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone !  these  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

Vol.  My  friends, — 

1  Out.  That's  not  so,  sir ;  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace ;  we'll  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we ; 
For  he's  a  proper  man.  ^ 

Val.  Then  know,  that  I  have  little'wealth  to  lose ; 
A  man  I  am,  cross'd  with  adversity  : 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments, 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfurnish  me. 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.  Whither  travel  you  ? 

Val.  To  Verona. 

1  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 


9  /  wiU  pardon  1/ou.]  I  will  excuse  you  from  wsuting. 
i  -_  a  proper  man.]  i.  e.  a  iveU4ooking  man ;  he  has  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  gentleman. 
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Val.  From  Milan, 

3  Out.  Have  you  long  sojourn'd  there  ? 
Vol.  Some  sixteen  months;  andlonger  might  havestaid. 
If  crooked  fortmie  had  not  thwarted  me. 

1  Out.  What,.were you banish'd thence?  ■. 
Val.  I  was. 

2  Out.  For  what  oiFence?  . 

Vol.  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearse : 
I  kilPd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent ; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight, ,  .    ^  > 

Without  false  vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

1   Out.  Why  ne'er  repent  it,  ifit  were  done  so: 
But  were  you  banish'd  for  so  small  a  fiiult  ? 

Val.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  do<Hii« 

1   Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 

Val.  My  youthfid  travel  therein  made  me  happy ; 
Or  else  I  often  had  been  miserable.    . 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fet  friar,  ^ 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  pur  wild  faction. 

1  Out.  We'll  have  him:,  sirs,  a  word. 

Speed.  :   Master  be  (Hie  of  them ; 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 
Val.  Peace,  villain !  ^  >.. 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this  :  Have  you  any  thing  to  take  to  ? 
Val.  Nothing,  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Ejiow  then,  tliat  some,  of  us  are  gentlemen,  . 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungoverij'd  youth 

Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men  :>   . 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banished. 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady. 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

a Robin  Hoo^sfitt friar ^  Robin  Hooj,  was  a  captain  of  a  band 

of  robbers,  and  was  much  inclined  to  rob  churchmen.  But  by  Robin 
Mood's /fl^yHflr,  Shakspeare  means  Friar  Tuck,  who  was  confessor 
and  companion  to  this  noted  out-law. 

3 awful  men :]  Reverend,  worshipful,  such  as  magistrates,  and 

other  principal  members  of  civil  communities.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Farmer  would  read — lauful  men  —  L  e.  legales  homines. 
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2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman, 
Whom,  in  my  mood  \  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

1  Out.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these. 
But  to  the  purpose,  —  (for  we  cite  bur  faults, 

That  they  may  hold  excused  our  lawless  lives,) 
And,  partly  seeing  you  are  beautified 
WJth  goodly  shape ;  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguist :  and  a  man  of  such  perfection, 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  ^  much  want ;  — 

2  Out.  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish'd  man. 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you : 

Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness  ? 

3  Out.  What  say'st  thou  ?  wilt  thou  be  of  our  con- 

sort ?« 
Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all : 
We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul'd  by  thee. 
Love  thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  king. 

1  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou  diest. 

2  Out.  Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have 

offer'd. 
Vol.  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you ; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 

3  Out.  No,  we  detest  such  vile  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  crews. 
And  show  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got ; 
Wliich,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose. 

lExeunt. 


^  Whom,  in  my  mood  J  MfXid  is  anger  or  resentment. 

* in  our  quality—]  Our  quality  means  our  profession,  calling, 

or  condition  of  life. 
«  Our  company. 
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SCENE  II. 
Milan.     Court  of  the  Pakice. 

Eiiter  Proteus. 

Pro.  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer : 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy, 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  ^fts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  falshood  to  my  firiend : 
Vi^en  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows, 
She  bids  me  think,  how  I  have  been  forsworn 
In  breaking  fidth  with  JuUa  whom  I  lov'd : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips,  ^ 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope, 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 
But  here  comes  Thurio :  now  must  we  to  her  window. 
And  give  some  evening  music  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thurio  and  Musicians. 

Thu.  How  now,  sir  Proteus  ?  are  you  crept  before  us  ? 
Pro.  Ay,  gende  Thurio ;  for,  you  know,  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go.  ® 

Tku.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  l6ve  not  here. 
Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 
TTiu.  Whomf?  Silvia? 


7 sudden  qmpt^    That  is,  hasty  passionate  reproaches  and 

scofis. 

• you  know,  that  love 

WUl  creep  tn  service  where  it  cannot  go»'\   Kindness  will  creep 
where  it  cannot  gang,  is  a  Scottish  proverb. 

t«Who?"    Malone. 
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Pro.  Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  sake. 
Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.     Now,  gentlemen, 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  lustUy  a  while. 

Enter  Host,  at  a  distance ;  and  Julia  in  hoifs  clothes. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest !  methinks  you're  ally- 
choUy ;  I  pray  you,  why  is  it? 

Jut.  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Host.  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry :  I'll  bring  you 
where  you  shall  hear  musick,  and  see  die  gentleman  that 
you  ask  for. 

Jul.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak  ? 

Host.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  musick.  [Musick  plays. 

Host.  Hark!  Hark! 

Jul.  Is  he  among  these  ? 

Host.  Ay :  but  peace,  let's  hear  'em. 

SONG. 

Who  is  Silvia  F  what  is  she. 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her  ? 

Holy ^  fair ^  and  wise  is  she  ;  > 

The  heavens  such  grace  did  lend  her^ 

That  she  might  admired  he. 

Is  she  kind^  as  she  is  fair  P 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness: 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair. 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness ; 
Andj  being  helped,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing. 

That  Silvia  is  excelling; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing. 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling  : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring: 
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Host.  How  now?  are  you  sadder  than  you  were  before? 
How  do  you,  man  ?  the  musick  likes  you  not 

Jul.  You  mistake ;  the  musician  likes  me  not 

Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

Jul.  He  plays  &lse,  father. 

Host.  How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ? 

Jul.  Not  so ;  but  yet  so  false,  that  he  pieves  my  very 
heart-strings. 

Host.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have  a 
slow  heart 

Host.  I  perceive,  you  delight  not  in  musick. 

Jul.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Host.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  musick  ! 

Jul.  Ay ;  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You   would  have  them  always  play  but  one 
,  thing? 

Jul.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
But,  host,  doth  this  sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on,  often 
resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me,  he 
loved  her  out  of  all  nick.^ 

Jul.  Where  is  Launce  ? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog ;  which,  to<-morrow,  by 
his  master's  command,  he  must  carry  for  a  present  to 
his  lady. 

Jill.  Peace  !  stand  aside  !  the  company  parts. 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you ;  I  will  so  plead. 
That  you  shall  say,  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Thu.  Where  meet  we  ? 

Pro.  At  saint  Gregory's  well. 

Thu.  Farewell.  \_Exeunt  Thurio  and  Musicians, 

Silvia  appears  above j  at  her  window. 
Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 

9       -  out  of  all  nick.]  Beyond  all  reckoning  or  count.    Reckon* 
ings  are  kept  upon  nicked  or  notched  sticks  or  tallies. 
VOL.  I.  M 
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SiL  I  thank  you  for  your  musick,  gentlemen : 
Who  is  that,  that  spake  ? 

Pro,  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth. 
You'd  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

&7.  Sir  Proteus,  as  J  take  it. 

Pro,  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant. 

SiL  What  is  your  will  ? 

Pro,  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

Sil,  You  have  your  widbi ;  my  will  is  even  this,— 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
lliou  subtle,  perjur'd,  Mse,  disloyal  man  ! 
Think'st  thou,  I  am  so  diallow,  so  conoea[tless^ 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  hast  deceiv'd  so  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me,' — by  this  pale^ueen  of  nigbt  I  swear, 
I  am  so  &r  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wroi^iil  suit; 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself. 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro,  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady ; 
But  she  is  dead. 

Jill,  'Twere  Mse,  if  I  should  speak  it ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  she  is  not  buried.  Inside. 

Sil.  Say,  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  diy  friend, 
Survives ;  to  whom,  thyself  art  witness, 
I  am  betrotjb'd :  And  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wroi^  him  with  thy  importunacy. 

Pro.  I  likewise  hear,  dmt  Valentine  is  dead. 

Sil.  And  so,  suppose,  am  I;  for  in  his  grave 
Assure  thyself,  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  raike  it  from  the  earth. 

Sil.  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her*s  thence ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  her's  sepuldire  tkant, 

Jul,  He  heard  not  that  [Aside. 

Pro,  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate. 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  Ipve, 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber ; 
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To  that  111  speak,  to  that  I'll  sigh  and  weep  i 
For,  smce  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow ; 
And  to  your  shadow  I  will  make  true  love. 

Jul.  If  'twere  a  substance,  you  would,  sure,  deceive  it, 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am.  ^Aside. 

SU.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir ; 
But,  since  your  fidshood  shall  become  you  well  ^ 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes. 
Send  to  rae  in  the  morning,  and  I'll  send  it : 
And  so,  good  rest. 

Pro,  As  wretches  have  o'er-night, 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

lEa:eurU  Proteus  ;  and  Silvia,  from  abaoe. 

Jtd.  Host,  will  you  go  ? 

Host.  By  my  hallidom,  I  was  &st  asleep. 

Jtd.  Pray  you,  where  lies  sir  Proteus  ? 

Host.  Marry,  at  my  house :  Trust  me,  I  think,  'tis 
almost  day. 

Jtd.  Not  so ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  most  heaviest.^       [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 
The  same. 

Enter  Eglamour. 
Egl.  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 

1  But^  shce  your  faUhood  shall  beame  jfou  umiK— ]  Mr.  Malone 
thinks  that  our  author  nieauB,  howerer  licentious  the  expression, — 
But,  since  your  faishood  well  becomes,  or  is  well  suited  to,  the 
worshipping  of  shadows,  and  the  adoring  of  false  shapes,  send  to 
me  in  the  morning  for  my  picture,  &c.  Or,  in  other  words.  But, 
since,  the  worshipping  of  shadows  and  the  adoring  of  false  shapes 
shall  well  become  you,  fake  at  you  are,  send.  Set. 

^  _.f)ioj^  keawett]  This  use  of  the  double  superlative  is  fhe.- 
quent  in  our  author. 
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Ekitreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  miiid ; 
There's  some  great  matter  she'd  employ  me  m.  — 
Madam,  madam ! 

Silvia  appears  ab&oe^  at  her  mndxm. 

Sit.  Who  t^ls  ? 

Egl.  Your  servant,  Bnd  your  friend.; 

One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

SiL  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good-morrow. 

EgL  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impose,  ® 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

SiL  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
(Think  not,  I  flatter,  for,  I  swear,  I  do  not,) 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful*,  well  accomplish'd. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant,  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine ; 
Nor  how  my  &ther  would  enforce  me  marry 
Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thyself  hast  loved;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say. 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart, 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 
Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity.^  • 


'  ^our  kufyship*s  impose,]  In^ose  is  mjunctum^  command.  A 
task  set  at  college,  in  consequence  of  a  fault,  is  still  called  an  tmpo- 
mHon.    A  tax  likewise  is  said  to  be  imposed* 

4  _.  ^remorseful,]  Remorseful  is  pitiiul. 

^  — ^-  Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity.]  It  was  com- 
mon in  former  ages  for  widowers' and  widows  to  make  vows  of 
chastity  in  honour  of  their  deceased  wives  or  husbands.  In  Dug- 
date's  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  page  1015,  there  is  the  form  of  a 
commission  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  taking  a  vow  of  chastity 
made  by  a  widow.  It  seems,  that  besides  observing  the  vow,  the 
widow  was,  for  life>  to  wear  a  veil  and  a  mourning  habit.  Some 
such  distinction  we  may  suppose,  to  have  been  made  in  respect  of 
male  VotarisCs;  and,  therefore,  this  cirCilmstance  might  inform. the 
players  how  sir  Eglamour  should  be  drest;  and  wil^  acpount-fbr 
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Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 

To  Manteau,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode ;;: 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 

I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company. 

Upon  whose  fidth  and  honour  I  repose. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 

But  think  upon  my  grie^  a  lady's  grief; 

And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence. 

To  keep  m^  from  a  most  unholy  match. 

Which  heaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues.    • 

I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  fiill  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands. 

To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me : 

If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee, 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

EgL  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances;^ 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  plac'd^ 
I  giye  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Recking  as  httle^  what  betideth  me 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

StL  This  evening  coming. 

JEgL  Where  shall  I  meet  you  ? 

&7.  At  friar  Patrick's  cell. 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession. 

EgL  I  will  not  &il  your  ladyship ; 
Good-morrow,  gentle  lady. 

SiL  Grood*-morrow,  kind  sir  Eglampur..  [^Exeunt ^ 


Silvia's  having  chosen  him  as  a  person  in  whom  she  could  confide 
without  injury  to  her  own  character.    St££v^;n8. 

6  ^^.^  grievances;  ]  Sorrows,  sorrowful  afiecdons.. 

T  Reckmg  at]  UHie — ]  To  reck,  is  to  care  for.  Chaucer  and. 
Spenser  use  this  word  with  the  same  signification..    ■ 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  same. 

Enter  Launce,  xmth  his  Dog. 

When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur  with  him, 
look  you,  it  goes  hard :  one  that  I  brought  up  of  a 
puppy;  one  that  I  saved  from  drowning,  when  three 
or  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  isisters  went  to  it !  I 
have  taught  him — even  as  one  would  say  precisely, 
Thus  I  would. teach  a  dog.  I  was  sent  to  deliver  him, 
as  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia,  from  my  master;  and  I 
came  no  sooner  into  the  dining-ehamber,  but  he  steps 
me  to  her  trencher,  and  steals  her  cc^kmi's  leg.  O,  'tb 
a  foul  thing,  when  a  cur  cannot  keep  him»^  in  all 
companies !  I  would  have,  as  one  should  say,  one  that 
takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a 
dog  at  all  things.  If  I  had  not  had  more  wit  than  he, 
to  take  a  &ult  upon  me  that  he  did,  I  tlnnk  verily  he 
had  been  hanged  for't;  sure  as  I  live,  he  had  sufficed 
for't :  you  shall  judge.  He  thrusts  me  him£«lf  into  the 
company  of  three  or  four  gentlemmi4ike  dogs,  under 
the  duke's  table:  he  had  not  been  there  (bless  the 
mark)  a  pissing  while  ® ;  but  all  the  chaniber  smelt  him. 
Out  with  the  dog,  says  ones  What  eur  is  thai'?  says  an- 
other ;  Whip  him  out,  says  a  third ;  H4ng  him  up,  says 
the  duke.  I,  having  be^  acquainted  with  the  smdl  be- 
fore, knew  it  was  Crab ;  and  goes  me  to  the  fellow  that 
whips  the  dogs^ ;  Friend,  quoth  I,  you  mean  to  whip  the 
dog  P  Ay,  marry,  do  I,  quoth  he.  Yim  do  him  the  more 
wrong,  quoth  I ;  'twas  I  did  the  thing  you  wot  t^.  He 
makes  me  no  more  ado,  but  whips  ipe  out  of  the  cham- 

8  _  keep  himseif — ]  i.  e.  restrain  himself. 

9  a  pissing  while;]  A  proverbial  expression. 

1  ThefeUow  that  whips  the  dogs:  ]  This  appears  to  have  been  part 
of  the  office  of  an  usher  of  the  table. 
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ber.  How  many  masters  would  do  this  for  their  f  ser- 
vant? Nay,  rU  be  sworn,  I  have  sat  in  the  stocks  for 
puddings  he  hath  stolen,  otherwise  he  had  been  e:$.e" 
cuted :  I  have  stood  on  the  piUory  for  geese  he  hath 
killed,  otherwise  he  had  suffered  for't :  thou  think'st  not 
of  this  now !— Nay,  I  remember  the  trick  you  served 
me,  when  I  took  my  leave  of  madam  Silvia;  did  not  I 
bid  thee  still  mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do  ?  Wh^i  did'ist 
thou  see  me  heave  up  my  1^,  and  make  water  against  a 
gentlewoman's  faj^thingale?  didst  ^oii^  evepr  se^  me  do 
such  a  trick  ? 

Enter  Proteus  one?  Julia. 

Pro.  Sebastian  is  thy  name  ?  I  like  thee  well. 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jul.  In  what  you  please ;  — I  wiU  do  what  I  can. 

Pro.  I  hope,  thou  wilt. — How  now,  you  whoreson 
peasant?  [To  Lauwce. 

Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  mistr^s$^  Silvia,  the  dog 
you  bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  je^w^l  ? 

Laun.  Marry^  she  says^  you](:  dog  was  a  cur;  and 
tells  you,  currish  thanks  is  good  ^ipugh  for  nuch  a  prer 
sent. 

Pro.  But  sbereci^ved  my  dog? 

Laun.  No,  indeed^  £^e  did  not;  here  have  I  brought 
him  back  again.    , 

Pro.  What,  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  ? 

Laun^  Ay,  sir;  the  other  squirrel*  was  stolen  from 
me  by  the  hangman's  boys  in  the  market-place:  and 
then  I  offered  her  mine  own :  who  is  a  dog  ^  big  as 
ten  of  yours»  md  therefore  the  gift  the  greater. 

t  **  his  servant  ? "—  Malone. 

•  -^^ — the  oth^r  squirrel,  &c4  Launce  speaks  of  his  master's  pre- 
saat  as  a  duninutive  aiiunal,  more  resembling  9  squirrd  in  size  th^ 
a  dog, 
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'  Pro.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again, 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight. 
Away,  I  say :  Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 
A  slave,  that,  still  an  end  %  turns  me  to  shame. 

IJExit  Launce. 
Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee. 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth. 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business. 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  lowt ; 
But,  chiefly,  for  thy  fece,  and  thy  behaviour : 
Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 
Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 
Therefore  know  thouf ,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 
Go  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee, 
Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia : 
She  loved  me  well,  delivered  it  to  me.* 

Jm/.  It  seems,  you  loved  her  not,  to  leave  her  token  :^ 
She's  dead,  belike. 

Pro*  Not  so ;  I  think,  she  lives. 

M.  Alas! 

Pro.  Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas? 

Jul.  I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 

Pro.  Wherefore  should'st  thou  piiy  her  ? 

Jul.  Because,  methinks,  that  she  loved  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia  :• 
She  dreams  on  him,  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
You  dote  on  her,  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
'Tis  pity,  love  should  be  so  contrary ; 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  das ! 


3  ._  an  end  J  SWl  an  etid,  and  most  an  end,  are  vulgar  expresuons, 
and  mean  commonly,  generally, 
t  «  know  thee," —  Malonk. 

*  She  loved  me  weU,  delivered  U  to  me.]  i.  e.  She  who  delivered  it 
to  me,  loved  me  well.    M alone. 

*  It  seems,  you  loved  her  not,  to  leave  her  token :]  Johnson,  not 
recollecting  the  force  of  the  word  leave,  proposes  an  amendment  of 
this  passage,  which  is  unnecessary ;  for,  in  the  language  of  the  time, 
to  leave,  means  to  part  vnth,  or  ^ve  away. 
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Pro^  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 
This  letter ; — that's  her  chamber. — Tell  my  lady, 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Yom*  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber, 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary. 

lExit  Proteus. 

JtH.  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message  ? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus  !  thou  hast  entertained 
A  fox,  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs : 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  depiseth  me ; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  nie. 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will : 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger) 
To  plead  for  that,  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 
To  carry  that,  which  I  would  have  reftis'd; 
To  praise  his  faith,  which  I  would  have  dispraised.  ^ 
I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love ; 
But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  fhaster. 
Unless  I  prove  fidse  traitor  to  myself. 
Yet  I  will  woo  for  Him ;  but  yet  so  coldly. 
As,  heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed. 

BrUer  Silvia,  attended. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day !  I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  briDg  me  where  to  speak  with  madam  SUvia. 

SiL  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she  ? 

Jid.  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

&7.  From  whom? 

Jul.  From  my  master,  sir  Proteus,  madam. 


^  To  carry  ihat^  which  I  tvould  have  refus'd  ;]  The  sense  is,  to  go 
and  present  that  which  I  wish  not  to  be  accepted,  to  praise  him 
whom  I  wish  to  be  dispraised.    Johnson. 
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Sil.  O  !-^he  sends  you  for  a  picture? 

Jid.  Ay,  madam* 

5//.  Ursula*  briag  my  pid»r«  there* 

IPieime  broughi. 
Go,  give,  your  masUar  thia :  tell  him  from  me, 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget, 
Would  better  fit  hia  chamber  thaa  this  shadow. 

Jid.  Madam,  please  you  peruae  this  letter.*- — 
Pardon  me,  madam;  I  have  unad^ns'd 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not ; 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyshq^ 

Sil.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again* 

Jid.  It  may  not  be; .  good  madam,  pardon  m^. 

Sil.  There,  hold, 
I  wiU  not  look  upon  your  master's  linea ; 
I  know,  they  are  stuff'd  with  protestations. 
And  full  of  new-found  oatba;  which  he  will  l^eal^i 
As  easQy  as  I  do  tear  his  paper* 

Jul.  Madam,  he  sc«id?  your  laiiji«ihip  thin  ring* 

Sil.  The  more  shame  f^  him  that  he  ^endi^  it  pie ; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say  a  diousand  time% 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure  s 
Though  his  Mse  finger  hatbf  pro&n'd  the  ri|^ 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  JuJja  sp  much  wrwg* 

Jid.  She  thanks  you. 

Sil.  What  sa/st  thou? 

Jul.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her : 
Poor  gentlewoman  !  my  master  wroi^  her  much. 

Sil.  Dost  thou  Imow  her  ? 

Jul.  Almost  as  well  as  2  do  know  myself: 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protest. 
That  I  have  wept  an  hundred  several  tknesu 

Sil.  Belike,  she  thinks  that  Proteus  hath  forsook  her. 

Jid.  I  think  she  doth,  and  that^s  her  cause  of  sorrow. 

Sil.  Is  she  not  passing  fair? 

Jid,  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  ^h^  is : 
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When  she  did  think  my  master  iov*d  her  w«U, 
She,  in  my  judgement,  wa3  as  &ir  as  you ; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  lookmg-i^Uise^ 
And  threw  her  sun-^itpeUing  xaa&k  away. 
The  air  hath  starved  the  roses  io  her  cheeks. 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  <xf  her  face. 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I* 

Sil.  How  tall  was  she  ?^ 

Jid.  About  my  stature :  for,  at  Pentecost, 
V^^en  all  our  pageants  of  d^ght  were  play'd. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  Mad^n  Julia's  gown; 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  m?n's  judgemmit, 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me : 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And,  at  that  time,  I  made  her  weep  argood,^ 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part; 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  paasioning^ 
For  Theseus'  perjury,  and  unjust  flight: 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears, 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly;  and,  would  J  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow  f 

SiL  She  is  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth  |-^ 
Alas,  poor  lady  1  desolate  and  left  !-«- 
I  weep  myself,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purse ;  I  give  the^  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sakei  because  thou  loVst  her. 
Farewell.  [jEnV  Silvia. 

jy.  An4  ^^6  sht^l  thank  you  for't,  if  e^er  you  know 
her. 
A  vutuous  gentl^womWt  mUd^  wd  beautiftd, 

7  Mm  iaU  was  shef]  We^oold  ree4^^'  How  tall  i»  she?^ 

s weep  &^oodJ  L  e.  in  good  e&mest.    Ihut  de  bom,  Fr. 

^ ^twas  Ariadne,  passioiung-^]     To  pa^nou  is  us^  as  a  verb, 

by  writers  CQRt«fi9piprvy  vUb  jShafcapfiara. 

: — r-Umu  AHadi^,  p04ttoniiig-r-]    On  her  being  deseh^  by 

Theseus  in  the  night,  and  left  on  the  island  of  Naxos. 
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I  hope  my  master's  suit  ^inll  be  but  cold, 

Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much.  *- 

Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself! 

Here  is  her  picture :  Let  me  see;  I  think, 

If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  &ce  of  mine 

Were  fiill  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers : 

And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little, 

Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 

Her  air  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow  r 

If  that  be  all  the  difierence  in  his  love, 

I'll  get  me  such  a  colour'd  periwig.^ 

Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass®;  and  so  are  mine : 

Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low*,  and  mine's  as  high. 

What  should  it  be  that  he  respects  in  her. 

But  I  can  make  respective  ^  in  myself. 

If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 

Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up. 

For  'tis  thy  rival.     O  thou  senseless  form. 

Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  and  ador'd; 

And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry. 

My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead.  ^ 

1  — — .  my  mistress'  love  so  much.]  She  had  in  her  preceding  speech 
called  Julia  her  mistress  :  but  it  is  odd  enough  that  she  should  thus 
describe  herself,  when  she  is  ahne,  SurT.  Hanmer  reads — **  his 
mistress;"  but  without  necessity.  Our  author  knew  that  his  audi- 
ence considered  the  disguised  Julia  in  the  present  scene  as  a  page  to 
Proteus,  and  this,  I  believe,  and  the  love  of  antitheas,  produced  the 
expression.    Malone. 

*  rUget  me  such  a  coloured  periwig.]  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  fidse  hair  was  worn  by  the  ladies,  long  before  wigs  were  in 
fashion.    These  false  coverings,  however,  were  called  periwigs* 

3  Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass;  ]  So  Chaucer,  iu  the  character  of  his 
Prioress: 

**  Ful  semely  hire  wimple  y-pinched  was; 
Hire  nose  tretis ;  hire  eyen  grey  as  glas.**    Theobald. 

4 her  forehead^ s  low,]   A  high  fordiead  was  in  our  authors 

time  accounted  a  feature  eminently  beaudfuL 

*  ——respective—]  i. e.  respectable. 

^  My  substance  shoMbe  statue  m  thy  stead.]  It  appears  from  henccj 
and  a  passage  in  Massuger,  that  the  word  statue  was  formerly  used 
to  express  a  portrait^ 
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Slli. 


GO    ON.GOOJ)     KGJ^MODR  , 


OUT  AT   THE    POSl^RN   BY    THE    ABBEY   WAU-  : 
I   FEAR  I  AM  ATTENDED    BY    SOME    SPIES  . 
KGL.FKAR  NOT:    THE   FOREST   IS   NOT  THREE  LEAGUES    OFF. 
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Act  V.  Sc.  11.         OF  VERONA.  1 73 

ril  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake, 

That  us'd  me  so;  or  else,  by  Jove  I  vow, 

I  should  have  scratched  out  your  unseeing  eyes, 

To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.  [-B*tY. 


ACT  V, 

SCENE  I.— The  same.     An  Abbey.      . 

ErUer  Eglamour. 

Egh  The  sun  begins  to  gijd  the  western  sky; 
And  now,  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
That  Silvia,  at  Patrick's  f  cell,  should  meet  me. 
She  will  not  feil;  for  lovers  break  not  hours. 
Unless  itbe  to  come  before  their  time; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia. 

See,  where  she  comes :  Lady,  a  happy  evening ! 

SiL  Am^Q,  amen !  go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey-wall ; 
I  £^ar^  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

JE^/.  Fear  not:  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off: 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough*^  {Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
The  same.     An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Thurio,  Proteus,  and  Julia. 
Thn.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit  ? 


t  "friar  Patrick's"—  Malone. 

7  -^— «  sure  enough,]  Surcy  is  safe,  out  of  danger. 
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Pro.  O,  sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 

Thu.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long? 

Pro.  No ;  that  it  is  too  little. 

Thu.  I'll  wear  a  boot,  to  make  it  somewhat  romider. 

Pro,  But  love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to  what  it  loaths. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  &ce  ? 

Pro.  She  says,  it  is  a  fiiir  one. 

Thu.  Nay,  dien  the  wanton  lies ;  my  fiice  is  black. 

Pro.  But  pearls  are  fiur ;  and  the  old  saying  is. 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes.® 

Jul.  'Tis  true,  such  pearls  as  put  out  laiUes'  eyes ; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them.  {Adde. 

Thu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse? 

Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war. 

Thu.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love,  and  peace? 

Jul.  But  better,  indeed,  when  you  hold  your  peace. 

\Aside^ 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  valour  ? 

Pro.  O,  sir,  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

Jul.  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cowardice. 

\^Adde. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  birth? 

Pro.  That  you  are  well  deriv'd. 

Jul.  True ,  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool.  [Aside. 

Jltu.  Considers  she  my  possessions  ? 

Pro.  O,  ay ;  and  pities  ^em. 

Thu.  Wherefore? 

JuL  That  such  an  ass  should  owe  them.  [Aside. 

Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  lease.^ 

Jul.  Here  comes  the  duke. 

*  Black  men  are  pearls,  &c]  *' A  black  man  n  a  jewel  in  a  fair 
woman's  eye,**  is  one  of  Ra/s  proverbial  sentences. 

«  Thai  ikey  wv  out  by  lease.]  Because  Tliuno's  folly  has  let  diem 
on  disadvantageous  terms;  or,  because  they  are  let  to  others,  and 
are- not  in  his  own  dear  hands ;  or,  by  Thurio's  postesnons,  he  himself 
understands  his  lands  and  estate.  But  Proteus  choiMes  to  take  the 
word  likewise  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  signifying  his  mental  mtdow- 
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Enter  Duks. 

Duke.  How  Dow,  sir  Proteus  ?  how  now,  Thurio  ? 
Which  of  you  saw  sir  Eglamour  of  late? 

7%tt.  Not  L 

Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Why,  theti  she*s  fled  unto  that  peasant  Va- 
lentine; 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
*Tis  true ;  for  friar  Lawrence  met  them  both. 
As  he  in  penance  wandef'd  through  the  forest : 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she ; 
But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 
Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even ;  and  there  she  was  not : 
Tliese  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse. 
But  mount  you  presently ;  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot 
That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled. 
Dispatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.  [£.reV. 

Tkfi.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl,^ 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her : 
ril  afl;er ;  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.*^  {Exit. 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love. 
Than  hate  of  Eglamoor  that  goes  with  h&t.  {JBxit. 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  o^oss  that  lav«. 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  liiat  is  gome  for  love.  {Exit. 


menU:  and  whenhefiays  they  ore  mtt  byiease,  he  meun  thsy  are  mo 
longer  enjoyed  by  their  master,  (who  is  a  fool,)  but  are  leased  out  to 
aiiother* 

1  —^.0  peevish  gzr/,]  i.  e.  in  ancient  language, /oo£f^ 

2  *— — •  reckless  Silvia,]  i.  e.  careless,  heedless. 
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SCENE  III. 
Frontiers  of  Mantua.     TTie  Forest. 

Enter  Silvia,  and  OuMaws. 

Out.  Come,  come; 
Be  patient,  we  must  bring  you  to  our  captain. 

SiL  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  leam'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away. 

1   Out.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her  ? 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  out-run  us. 
But  Moyses,  and  Valerius,  follow  him. 

Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood. 
There  is  our  captain :  we'll  follow  him  that's  fled ; 
The  thicket  is  beset,  he  cannot  'scape. 

1   Out.  Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  captain's  cave; 
Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind. 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

Sil.  O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee.         ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 
Another  part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Vol.  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequ^ted  woods,' 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns : 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
And,  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes. 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes.' 

»  — -  record  my  uwm.]  To  record  anciently  signified  to  nng.  To 
record  is  a  term  stall  used  by  bird-fanciers^  to  express  the  first  essays 
of  a  bird  in  singling. 
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0  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless ; 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  biulding  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was !  * 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia; 

Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain !  — 

What  halloing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day  ? 

These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law. 

Have  some  unhappy  passenger,  in  chase : 

They  love  me  well;  yet  I  have  much  to  do, 

To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 

Withdraw  thee,  Valentine ;  who's  this  comes  here  ? 

[^Sfeps  aside. 

Enter  Peoteus,  Silvia,  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth,) 
To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  him 
That  wou'd  have  forced  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchsafe  me  for  my  meed*,  but  one  fair  look ; 
A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg. 
And  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  give. 

Val.  How  like  a  dream  is  tlds  I  see  and  hear  ! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  awhile.  {Aside, 

SiL  O  miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am ! 

Pro,  Unhappy,  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came ; 
But,  by  my  coming,  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Sil,  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most  unhappy. 

Jtd,  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your  presence. 

{Aside, 

Sil,  Had  I  been -seized  by  a  hungry,  lion, 

1  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast. 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 

4  6  thou  that  dost,  &c.]  It  is  hardly  possible  to  point  out  four  lines 
in  any  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  more  remarkable  for  ease  and  ele- 
gance.   Steevens. 

5  —  my  meed,]  i.  e.  reward. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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0  heaven  be  judge,  bow  I  love  Vslentine, 
Whose  life's  a^  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ; 
And  full  as  much»  (&r  more  there  caimot  be,) 

1  do  detest  false  p^ur'd  Proteus : 
Therefore  be  gone,  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to  death, 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
O,  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approved,  ^ 
When  women  cannot  Iqve,  where  they're  belov'd. 

SzL  When  Proteus  cannot  love  where  he's  belov'd. 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love, 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury,  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  fbith  left  now,  unless  thou  hadst  two. 
And  that's  far  worse  than  none ;  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one : 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  fnend ! 

Pfv.  In  love. 

Who  respects  friend  ? 

Sil.  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Pro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
I'll  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end ; 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love,  force  you. 

SiL  O  heaven ! 

Pro.  I'll  force  thee  3deld  to  my  desire. 

Vol.  RufRan,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch ; 
Thou  friend  of  an  iU  fashion  ! 

Pro.  Valentine ! 

VaL  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  fidth  or  love ; 
(For  such  is  a  fi^iend  now,)  treacherous  man ! 
Thou  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes ;  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me :  Now  I  dare  not  say, 
I  have  one  friend  alive ;  thou  would'st  disprove  me. 


6 and  still  approv'dj  Approved,  is  felt,  experimteed. 
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Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  one's  right  hand  f 

Is  perjur'd  to  the  bosom  ?  Proteus, 

I  am  sorry,  I  must  never  trust  thee  more, 

But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 

The  private  wound  is  deepest  ^ :  O  time,  most  curst ! 

'Mongst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst ! 

Pro.  My  shame  and  guilt  confound  me.  — 
Forgive  me,  Valentine:  if  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer, 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Vol.  Then  I  am  paid ; 

And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest;  — 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied. 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;  for  these  are  pleas'd : 
By  penitence  the  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd :  — 
Aiid,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee.  ^ 

f  «*  Who  should  be  trusted,  when  one's  own  right  hand"  — 

Maloni. 

7  Hie  private  wound^  &c.]  Deepest^  highett^  and  other  similar 
wordsywere  sometimes  used  by  the  poets  of  Shakspeare's  age  as 
monosyllables.    Mr.  Malone  reads  mott  accurst 

»  All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee,]  This  passage  either  hath 
been  much  sophistieated,  or  is  one  great  proof  that  the  main  parts 
of  this  play  did  not  proceed  from  Sbakspeere ;  for  it  is  impossible  he 
could  make  Valentine  act  and  speak  so  much  out  of  character,  or 
give  to  Silvia  so  unnatural  a  behaviour,  as  to  take  no  notice  of  this 
strange  concession,  if  it  had  been  made.    Hanmeb. 

Valentine,  from  seeing  Silvia  in  the  company  of  Proteus,  might 
conceive  she  had  escaped  with  him  from  her  father's  court,  fbr  pur- 
poses of  love,  though  she  could  not  foresee  the  violence  which  his 
villainy  might  offer,  afler  he  had  seduced  her  under  the  pretence  of 
^fiSk  honest  passion.  If  Valentine,  however,  be  supposed  to  hear  all 
that  passed  between  them  in  this  scene,  I  am  afraid  I  have  only  to 
subscribe  to  the  opinions  of  my  predecessors.    Steevens. 

'  "igive  thee,  ]  Transfer  these  two  lines  to  the  end  of  Thurio's 
speech  in  page  182 ;  and  all  is.  right.  Why  then  should  Julia  faint  ? 
It  is  only  an  artifice,  seeing  Silvia  given  up  to  Valentine,  to  discover 
herself  to  Proteus,  by  a  pretended  mistake  of  the  rings.  One  great 
fault  of  this  play  is  the  hastening  too  abruptly,  and  without  diie 

N  2 
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Jtd.  O  me,  unhappy  !  ^Faints. 

Pro.  Look  to  the  boy. 

Val.  Why,  boy !  why,  wag !  how  now  ?  what  is  the 
matter  ? 
Look  up ;  speak. 

Jul,  O  good  sir,  my  master  charged  me 

To  deliver  a  ring  to  madam  Silvia ;  ^ 
Which,  out  of-my  neglect,  was  never  done. 
Pro.  Where  is  that  ring,  boy? 
Jul.  Here  'tis :  this  is  it 

[Gives  a  ring. 
Pro.  How  !  let  me  see : 
Why  this  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  Julia. 

Jtd.  O,  cry  you  mercy,  sir,  I  have  mistook ; 
TTiis  is  the  ring  you  sent  to  Silvia. 

[Skcnios  anqthd'  ring. 
Pro.  But,  how  cam'st  thou  by  this  ring  ?  at  Yny  de- 
part, 
I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jul.  And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me ; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 
Pro.  How !  Julia  ! 

Jul.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  tliy  oaths,  * 
And  entertained  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root  ?  ^ 
O  Proteus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush ! 
Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 


preparation  to  the  denouement,  which  shews  that,  if  it  be  Shak- 
speare's  (which  I  cannot  doubt,)  it  was  one  of  his  very  early  per- 
formances.   Blackstone. 

9  To  deliver  a  ring  to  madam  Silvia ;]  Surely  our  author  wrote— 
''  Deliver  a  ring,"  &c.  A  verse  so  rugged  as  that  in  the  text  must  bd 
corrupted  by  the  players,  or  transcriber.  Mr.  Malonc  arranges  the 
speech  as  prose. 

•  Behold  her  thatgacve  aim  to  all  thy  oaths,]  Gave  encouragement, 
a  phrase  in  archery. 

«  How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root  ?  ]  i.  e.  of  her  heart. 
An  allusion  to  cleaving  tJie  pin  in  archery. 
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Such  an  imhiodest-raiment ;  if  shame  live  ^ 

In  a  disguise  of  love : 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds, 

W^omen  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their  minds. 

Pro.  Than  men  their  minds !  'tis  true ;   O  heaven  ! 
were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all  sins  : 
Inconstancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins : 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's  with  a  constant  eye  ? 

Vol.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either : 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close ; 
'Twere  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes* 

Pro,  Bear  witness,  heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for  ever. 

Jul.   And  I  have  mine,  f 

Enter  Out-laws,  with  Duke  and  Thurio. 

Out.  A  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize ! 

Vol.  Forbear,  I  say ;  it  is  my  lord  the  duke. 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgrac'd, 
Banished  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine ! 

Thu.  Yonder  is  Silvia;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Vol.  Thurio  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy  death ; 
Come  not  within  the  measure*  of  my  wrath : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 
Milan  shall  not  behold  thee.  ^     Here  she  stands, 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch;—' 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love.— 

3 if  shame  live  — ^    that  is^  if  it  be  any  shame  to  wear  a  dit^ 

guise  for  the  purposes  of  love. 

t  "  And  I  mine." —  Malone. 

4 i^  measure  — ]  The  reach  of  my  anger. 

^  Milan  shall  not  hehdd  thee^  Mr.  Malone  and  other  editors  read 
—  Verona  shall  not  hold  thee.  But  from  eveiy  circumstance,  the 
poet  must  have  intended,—  Milan,  thy  country ,  shdU  never  see  thee 
again:  thou  shalt  never  Hve  to  go  back  thither, 

N  3 
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Thu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I  ; 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou, 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done,^ 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions.  — 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  thhik  thee  worthy  of  an  empress'  love. 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs,  ^ 
Cancel  aQ  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. — 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivall'd  mierit, 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe, — sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  derived ; 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserv*d  her. 

Val,  I  thank  your  grace;  the   gift  hath  made    me 
happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake, 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke.  I  grant  it,  for  thine  own,  whatever  it  be. 

Val.  These  banish'd  men,  that  I  have  hesgi  withal, 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  quidities; 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  hare, 
And  let  them  be  recalled  frcrni  their  exile : 
They  are  refonned,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  wojihy  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  prevail  'd ;  I  pardon  them,  and  Ui^  ; 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  Aeir  deserts. 
Come,  let  us  go;  we  will  include  all  jars^ 
With  triumphs^,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 


«  To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done^  i.  e.  to  make 
such  interest  for,  to  take  such  disingenuous  pains  about  her. 

7 all  former  griefs,]  Griefs  in  old  language  frequently  dgnified 

grievances,  wrongs,    Malone. 

« include  all  jars  — ]  i.  e.  shut  up,  or  conclude. 

9  With  triumphs  J  TMumphs,  in  this  and  many  other  passages  of 
Shakspeare,  signify  masques  and  rerels,  &c. 
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Vol.  And,  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile : 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 

Duke,  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him ;  he  blushes. 

V(iL  I  warrant  you,  my  lord ;  more  grace  than  boy. 

Duke.   What  mean  you  by  that  saying  ? 

Vol.  Please  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pass  along, 
That  you  will  wonder,  what  hath  fortuned.  — 
Come,  Proteus ;  'tis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  Iqvcs  discovered : 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours ; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness.      {^ExeunL  > 


•  In  this  play  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, of  care  and  negligence.  The  versification  is  often  excellent, 
the  allusions  are  learned  and  just ;  but  the  author  conveys  his  heroes 
by  sea  from  one  inland  town  to  another  in  the  same  country;  he 
places  the  emperor  at  Milan,  and  sends  his  young  men  to  attend  him, 
but  never  mentions  him  more;  he  makes  Proteus,  after  an  interview 
with  Silvia,  say  he  has  only  seen  her  picture ;  and,  if  we  n^ay  credit 
the  old  copies,  he  has,  by  mistaking  places,  left  his  scenery  inextri- 
cable. The  reason  of  all  this  con^ion  seems  to  be,  that  he  took 
his  story  from  a  novel,  which  he  sometimes  followed,  and  sometimes 
forsook,  sometimes  remembered,  and  sometimes  forgot. 

That  this  play  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  I  have  little 
doubt.  If  it  be  taken  from  him,  to  whom  shall  it  be  given  ?  This 
question  may  be  asked  of  all  the  disputed  plays,  except  TUus  An* 
dromcut ;  and  it  will  be  found  more  credible,  that  Shakspeare  might 
sometimes  sink  below  his  highest  flights,  than  that  any  other  should 
rise  up  to  his  lowest.    Johnson. 

Johnson's  general  remarks  on  this  play  are  just,  except  that  part 
in  which  he  arraigns  the  conduct  of  the  poet,  for  making  Proteus 
say,  that  he  had  only  seen  the  picture  of  Silvia,  when  it  appears  that 
he  had  had  a  personal  interview  with  her.  This,  however,  is  not  a 
blunder  of  Shakspeare's,  but  a  mistake  of  Johnson's,  who  considers 
the  passage  alluded  to  in  a  more  literal  sense  than  the  author  in- 
tended it.  Sir  Proteus,  it  is  true,  had  seen  Silvia  for  a  few  moments ; 
but  though  he  could  form  from  thence  some  idea  of  her  person,  he 
was  still  unacquainted  with  her  temper,  manners,  and  the  qualities  of 
her  mind.  He  therefore  considers  himself  as  having  seen  her  picture 
only. —  The  thought  is  just  and  elegantly  expressed.    M.  Mason. 
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A  FEW  of  the  incidents  in  this  comedy  might  have  been  taken 
from  an  old  translation  of  //  Pecorone  by  Giovanni  Fiorentino.  I 
have  lately  met  with  the  same  story  in  a  very  contemptible  per- 
formance, intitled,  7%^  fortunate,  the  deceived,  and  the  unfortunate 
Lovers,  Of  this  book,  as  I  am  told,  there  are  several  impressions ; 
but  that  in  which  I  read  it  was  published  in  1632,  quarto.  A  some- 
what similar  story  occurs  in  Piacevoli  Notti  di  Straparola,  Nott.  4'. 
Fav.  4\ 

This  comedy  was  first  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  >  Jan.  18,  1601, 
by  John  Busby.    Steevens. 

This  play  should  be  rfead  between  K.  Henry  IF.  and  K,  Henry  V, 
in  Johnson's  opinion.  But  Mr.  Malone  says,  it  ought  rather  to  be 
read  between  The  First  and  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 
in  the  latter  of  which  young  Henry  becomes  king.  In  the  last  act, 
FalstafTsays: 

*'  Heme  tht  hunter,  qaoth  yon  ?  ah  I  a  ghost? 

*'  'Sblood  the  fairies  hath  made  a  ghost  of  me. 

<<  What,  hunting  at  this  timeof  night ! 

•*  rie  lay  my  life  the  mad  prince  of  Wales 

**  Is  stealing  his  father's  deare." 
and  in  this  play,  as  it  now  appcafs^  M c;  Page  ficountenances  the 
addresses  of  Fenton  to  his  daughter,  because  *'  he  keeps  company 
with  the  wild  prince,  and  with  Poins." 

The  Fishwife's  Tale  of  Brainford  in  Westward  foe  Smelts,  a 
book  which  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  read,  (having  borrowed  from 
it  a  part  of  the  fable  of  CymbeUne,)  probably  led  him  to  lay  the 
scene  of  Falstafifs  love  adventures  at  Windsor.  It  begins  thus :  *<  In 
Windsor  not  long  agoe  dwelt  a  sumpterman,  who  had  to  wife  a  very 
faire  but  wanton  creature,  over  whom,  not  without  cause,  he  was 
something  JVa^ll«;  yet  had  he  never  any  proof  of  her  inconstancy." 
Malone. 

The  adventures  of  Falstaff  in  'this  play  seem  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  story  of  The  Lovers  of  Pisa,  in  an  old  piece,  called  Tarh" 
tofCs  Netves  out  of  Purgatorie.  Mr.  Warton  observes,  in  a  note 
to  the  last  Oxford  edition,  that  the  play  was  probably  not  written 
as  we  now  have  it,  before  1607,  at  the  earliest.  I  agree  with  my 
very  ingenious  friend  in  this  supposition,  but  yet  the  argument  here 
produced  for  it  may  not  be  conclusive.  Slender  observes  to  master 
Page,  that  his  greyhound  was  out-run  at  Cotsale  [Cotswold-Hills  in 
Gloucestershire;  ]  and  Mr.  Warton  thinks,  that  the  games  established 
there  by  captain  Dover  in  the '  beginning  of  K.  Jameses  reign,  are 
alluded  to.  But,  perhaps,  though  the  captain  be  celebrated  in  the 
Annalia  Dubrensia  as  the  founder  of  them,  he  might  be  the  reviver 
only,  or  some  way  contribute  to  make  them  more  famous ;  for  in 
The  Second  Part  of  Henry  IV.  1600,  Justice  Shallow  reckons  among 
the  Swinge-bucklers,  **  WHl  Squeele,  a  Cotsole  man** 
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In  the  first  edidon  of  the  imperfect  play.  Sir  Hugh  Evans  is  called 
on  the  title-page,  the  Welsh  Knight;  and  yet  there  are  some  persons 
who  still  aifect  to  believe,  that  all  our  author's  plnys  were  originally 
published  by  himself.    Farmeb. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  admirable  character 
of  Falstaff  in  The  Two  Parts  of  Henry  IF.  that,  as  Mr.  Rowe  in- 
forms us,  she  commanded  Shakspcare  to  continue  it  for  one  play 
more,  and  show  him  in  love.  To  this  command  we  owe  77ie  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor;  which,  Mr.  Gildon  says,  [Remarks  on  Shakfr- 
peare's  Plays,  8vo.  1710,]  he  was  very  well  assured  our  author 
finished  in  a  fortnight.  He  quotes  no  authority.  The  ciicumfltanoe 
was  first  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dennis.  *'  Thb  comedy,"  says  be,  ia  Im 
Epistle  Dedicatory  to  7%^  Comical  Gallant  (an  alteration  of  the  pre- 
sent play,)  1702,  "was  written  at  her  [Queen  Elizabeth's}  command, 
and  by  her  direction,  and  she  was  so  eager  to  see  it  acted,  that  rfie 
commanded  it  to  be  finished  in  fourteen  dt^  ;  and  was  afterwards,  a» 
tradition  tells  us,  very  well  pleased  at  the  representation.^  The  ift* 
formation,  it  is  probable,  came  originally  from  Dryden,  whoj^-fivia  iMi 
intimacy  with  Sir  William  Davenant,  had  an  opportunity  of  learnini; 
many  particulars  concerning  our  author. 

At  what  period  Shakspeare  new-modelled  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  is  unknown.    I  believe  it  was  enlarged  in  1005.    Malome. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  the  first  edition  of  Tke  Metry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  in  its  present  state,  is  io  the  valuable  foliQ 
printed  1623,  from  whence  the  quarto  of  the  same  play,  dated  1639^^ 
was  evidently  copied.  The  two  earlier  quartos,  1602,  and  161  d^ 
only  exhibit  this  comedy  as  it  was  origkialfy  written,  and  are  so  fep 
curious  as  they  contain  Shakspeare's  first  coaceptiont  lo  formiis  a 
drama,  which  is  the  most  complete  q»efim«ii  of  his  coooick  powefis« 

T.  Warton. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED^ 


Sir  John  Palstaff. 

Fenton. 

Shallow,  a  country  Justice. 

Slender,  Cousin  to  Shallow. 

Mr    Pa  e'      I  ^^^  Gentlemen  dwelling  at  Windsor. 

William  Page,  a  Boy^  Son  to  Mr.  Page. 

Sir  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welch  Parson. 

Dr.  Caius,  a  French  Physician. 

Host  of  the  Gartet  Inn. 

Bardolph^  1 

Pistol,  I  FoOatvers  of  F^alstaff. 

Nym,  J 

Robin,  Page  to  Falstaff. 

Simple,  Savant  to  Slender. 

RuGBT,  Servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs:  Ford. 

il&5.  Page. 

ilfr5.  Anne  Page,  her  Daughter^  in  lave  with  Fenton. 

Mrs.  Quickly,  Servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  4*^. 
SCENEf  Windsor  f  and  the  Parts  adjacent. 
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MERRY  WIVES 


OF 


WINDSOR, 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.  —  Windsor.     Before  Page'5  House. 

Enter  Justice  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Evans. 

ShaUcm, 
Sir  Hugh^   persuade  me  not;    I  will  make  a  star- 
chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty  sir  John  Fal- 
stafFs,  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire. 

Slen.  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and 
coram. 

SJiaL  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  cust^alorum. 

Slen.  Ay,  and  ratolotiim  too ;  and  a  gentleman  born, 

I  Sir  Hugh,]  This  is  the  first,  of  sundry  instances  in  our  poet, 
where  a  parson  is  called  iir.  Anciently  it  was  the  common  designa- 
tion both  of  one  in  holy  orders  and  a  knight.  Sir  is  the  designation 
of  a  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  universities  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin ; 
but  is  there  always  annexed  to  the  surname :  —  Sir  Evans,  &c.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  this,  all  the  inferior  clergy  in  England 
were  distinguished  by  this  title  affixed  to  their  christian  names  for 
many  centuries.  Hence  our  author's  Sir  Hugh  in  the  present  play, 
—  Sir  Topas  in  Twelfth  Night,  Sir  Oliver  in  As  Voti  Like  It,  &e. 
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master  parson ;  who  writes  himself  armigero  ^ ;  in  any 
biU,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero. 

ShaL  Ay,  that  we  do;  and  have  done  any  time  these 
three  hundred  years. 

Slen.  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  have  done't ; 
and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him,  may :  they 
may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  dieir  coat. 

Shot.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

JEva.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old  coat 
well ;  it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a  fiuniliar  beast  to 
man,  and  signifies  —  love. 

Shal.  The  luce  is  the  firesh  fish;  the  salt  fish  is  an 
old  coat.  * 

Slen.  I  may  quarter,  coz  ? 

Shal.  You  may,  by  marrying. 

Eoa.  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it 

Shal.  Not  a  whit 

Eva.  Yes,  py'r-lady;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your /;oat, 
there  is  but  three  skkts  for  yourself  in  my  simple  con- 
jectures :  but  this  is  all  one :  If  sir  John  Falstaff  have 
committed  disparagements  unto  you,  I  am  of  the  church, 
and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make  atone- 
ments and  compromises  between  you. 

Skal.  The  council  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot  ^ 

^va.  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot ;  there  is 
no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot :  the  coimcil  look  you,  shall  de- 

« who  writes  hhuelffrmigero;]  Slender  had  seen  the  jus- 
tice's attestations,  signed  " — jurac'  coram  me,  Roberto  Shallow, 
armigero*' 

9  The  luce  it  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  it  em  old  coat.]  Our  author 
here  alludes  to  the  arms  of  sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who  is  said  to  hare  pro- 
secuted  him  in  the  younger  part  of  his  life  for  a  misdemeanor,  and 
who  is  supposed  to  be  pointed  at  under  the  character  of  justice 
Shallow.  The  text,  however,  has  been  so  corrupted,  that  the  pas- 
sage, as  it  stands  at  present,  seems  inexplicable. 

*  The  council  thall  hear  it;  it  it  a  riot.]  By  the  council  is  only 
meant  the  court  of  star-chamber,  composed  chiefly  of  the  king's 
council  sitting  in  cameri  «/e£2a^a,  which  took  cognizance  of  atrocious 
riots. 
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sire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot ;  take 
your  vizaments  in  that.^ 

Skal.  Ha  !  o'my  life,  if  I  were  young  again^  the  sword 
shouU  end  it. 

Eoa.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and  end  it : 
and  there  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain,  which, 
peradventure,  prings  goot  discretions  with  it :  There  is 
Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to  master  George  Page, 
which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne  Page  ?  She  has  brown  hair,  and 
speaks  small  like  a  woman. 

Boa,  It  is  that  fery  person  for  all  the  *orld,  as  just  as 
you  will  desire ;  and  seven  hundred  pounds  of  monies, 
and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grandsii*e,  upon  his  death's- 
bed,  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resurrections !)  give,  when 
she  is  able  to  overtake  seventeen  years  old :  it  were  a 
good  motion,  if  we  leave  our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and 
desire  a  marriage  between  master  Abraham,  and  mistress 
Anne  Page. 

Skal.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred 
pound? 

Eoa.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter  penny. 

iS%a/.  I  know  the  yoimg  gentlewoman ;  she  has  good 
gifbs. 

jEvo.  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities,  is  good 
giffe. 

ShaL  Well,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page :  is  FalstaiF 
there  ? 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  despise  a  liar,  as  I 
do  despise  one  that  is  &lse ;  or,  as  I  despise  one  that  is 
not  true.  The  knight,  sir  John,  is  there ;  and,  I  beseech 
you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-willers.  I  will  peat  the  door 
[knocks]  for  master  Page.  What,  hoa  !  Got  pless  your 
house  here ! 

A ifour  vizaments  m  Mo^.]  Advisement,  an  obsolete  word. 
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EfUer  Page, 

Page.  Who's  there  ? 

Eva.  Here  is  Got's  plessing,  and  your  friend,  and 
justice  Shallow :  and  here  young  master  Slender ;  that 
peradventures,  shall  tell  you  another  tale,  if  matters  grow 
to  your  likings. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well :  I  thank 
you  for  my  venison,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you;  Much 
good  do  it  your, good  heart!  I  wished  your  venison 
better ;  it  was  ill  kill'd :  —  How  doth  good  mistress 
Page ?-^ and  I  love  youf  always  with  my  heart,  la; 
wiA  my  heart. 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shal.  Sir,  I  thank  you;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master  Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir  ?  I  heard 
say,  he  was  out^run  on  Cotsale.^ 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judg'd,  sir. 

Slen.  You'U  not  confess,  you'll  not  confess. 

Shal.  That  he  will  not;  —  'tis  your  fault,  'tis  your 
feult :  —  'Tis  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  Sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog  :•  Can  there 
be  more  said  ?  he  is  good,  and  fair.  Is  sir  John  Fal- 
stafFhere? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within ;  and  I  would  I  could  do  a 
good  office  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  christians  ought  to  speak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wrong'd  me,  master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it 

f  *'  thank  you  " —  Malone. 

*  How  does  your  f (Mow  greyhoundy  sir  f  I  heard  say,  he  was  outrun 
on  Cotsale.]  Cotswold,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  there  was  an  annual 
celebratiom  of  games,  cons'sting  of  rural  sports  and  exercises. 
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ShaL  If  It  be  confess'd,  it  is  not  redress'd;  is  not  that 
so,  master  Page?  He  hath  wrong*d  me;  indeed,  he 
hath ;  — at  a  word  he  hath ; — believe  me ;  Robert  Shal- 
low, esquire,  saith,  he  is  wrong'd. 

Page.  Here  comes  sir  John. 

Enter  Sir  John    Falstaff,    Bardolph,    Nym,    and 
Pistol. 

Fal.  Now,  master  Shallow ;  you'll  complain  of  me  to 
the  king  ? 

Shal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed  my 
deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

FaL  But  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter  ? 

ShaL  Tut,  a  pin !  this  shall  be  answered. 

FaL  I  will  answer  it  straight ;  —  I  have  done  all  this : 
—That  is  now  answered. 

ShaL  The  council  shall  know  this. 

Fal.  'Twere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in  coun- 
sel :  you'll  be  laugh'd  at. 

Eva.  Patica  verba,  sir  John,  goot  worts. 

FaL  Good  worts  ?  good  cabbage.  —  Slender,  I  broke 
your  head ;  What  matter  have  you  against  me  ? 

Slen.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against 
you;  and  against  your  coney-catching  rascals ^  Bar- 
dolph, Nym,  and  Pistol.  Tliey  carried  me  to  the 
tavern,  and  made  me  drimk,  and  afterwards  picked  my 
pocket. 

Bard.  You  Banbury  cheese !  ® 

Slen,  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Pist.  How  now,  Mephostophilus  ?^ 

6  Good  worts !  good  cabbage*]  Worts  was  the  ancient  name  of  all 
the  cabbage  kind. 

7  coney-catdiing  rascals^  A  coney^atcher  was,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  a  common  name  for  a  cheat  or  a  sharper. 

«  You  Banbury  cheese!]  You  are  like  a  Banbury  cheese, — nothing 
but  paring. 

9  How  now^  Mephostophilus?  ]  This  is  the  name  of  a  spirit  or  fa^ 
miliar,  in  the  old  story  book  of  jSSr  John  Faustus, 

VOL.  I.  O 
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Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym.  Slice,  I  say !  pauca,  pauca ,-  slice !  that's  my 
hmnour. 

Slen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man?  — can  you  tell, 
cousin? 

Eva.  Peace :  I  pray  you  !  Now  let  us  understand : 
There  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter  as  I  imderstand : 
that  is  —  master  Vage,  ^fideltcety  master  Page ;  and  there 
is  myseltf  Jideltcety  myself;  and  the  three  party  is,  lastly 
and  finally,  mine  host  of  the  Grarter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between  them. 

Eva.  Fery  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my  note- 
book ;  and  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon  the  cause,  with 
as  great  discreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Kstol, — 

Pist.  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  with  his  tarn;  what  phrase  is  this.  He 
hears  with  ear  ?     Why,  it  is  affectations. 

Fal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slender's  purse  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he,  (or  I  would  I  might 
never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again  else,}  of 
seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  Edward  shovel- 
boards  ^  that  cost  me  two  shilling  and  two  pence  a-piece 
of  Yead  Miller,  by  these  gloves. 

Fal.  Is  this  true,  Pistol  ? 

JBtw.  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Pist.  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner  !  —  Sir  John  and 
master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo  ^ : 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  ^  here ; 
Word  of  denial :  frotihi  and  scum,  thou  liest, 

Sew.  By  these  gloves,  then  'twas  he. 

1  . Edward  shovel-boards,]  were  the  shillings  of  Edward  VI.; 

the  game  of  shovel-board^  or  shiiffle4>oard»  was  played  with  them  in 
Shadweirs  time. 

2  /  cotnbat  challenge  of  this  latten  bUbo:  ]  A  latten  bilbo  means,  I 
believe,  no  more  than  a  blade  as  thin  as  a  lakh — a  vice^s  dagger. 

SXEEVENS. 

3 labras  — *]  i.  e.  lips. 
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Nym.  Be  avised,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours  :  I  will 
say,  marry^  trap^^  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nulhook's 
humour  *  on  me :  that  is  the  very  note  of  it 

Slen*  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it;  for 
though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you  made 
me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass. 

FaU  What  say  you,  Scarlet  and  John?^ 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentleman  had 
drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences, 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses :  fie,  what  the  ignorance  is  ! 

Bard.  And  being  fap^,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashier'd ; 
knA  so  conclusions  pass*d  the  careires.® 

Sen.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too ;  but  'tis  no 
matter :  I'll  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again,  but  in 
honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick :  if  I  be 
drunk,  1*11  be  drunk  with  those  that  have  the  fear  of  God, 
and  not  with  drunken  knaves. 

Eva.  So  Got  ^udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 

Fal.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gentlemen ; 
you  hear  it. 

# 
Enter  Mistress  Anne  Page  Hxiith  Wine ,-  Mistress  Ford 

and  Mistress  FAGEjoUaming. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in ;  we'll  drink 
within.  lEadt  Anne  Page. 

ISen.  O  heaven  !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 
Page.  How  now,  mistress  Ford  ? 


*  —^many,  trap^    When  a  man  was  caught  in  his  own  strata- 
gem, I  suppose  the  exclamation  of  insult  was  —  marry y  trap  J 

Johnson. 

* nuthook's  humour  — "]  i.  e.  if  you  say  1  ama  thief. 

6 Scarlet  and  John?  ]    The  names  of  two  of  Robin  Hood's 

companiens;  but  the  humour  condsts  in  the  allusion  to  Bardolph's 
red  face. 

7  And  being  tap,]  i.  e.  drunk. 

«  —  careires.]    i.  e.  **  and  so  in  the  end  he  reel'd  about  with  a 
circuitous  motion,  like  a  horse,  passing  a  carier.'^ 

o  2 
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Ihl.  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very  well 
met :  by  your  leave,  good  mistress.  Ikissing  her. 

Page,  Wife,    bid   these    gentlemen  welcome:  — 
Come,  we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner ;  come, 
gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkindness. 
[JExeuntdll  but  Shal.  Slender,  and  Evans. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had  my  book 
of  Songs  and  Sonnets -here : — ^ 

Enter  Simple. 

How  now.  Simple !  Where  have  you  been  ?  I  must 
wait  on  myself,  must  I  ?  You  have  not  The  Book  of 
Riddles^  about  you,  have  you  ? 

Sim.  Book  of  Riddles  !  why,  did  not  you  lend  it  to 
Alice  Shortcake  upon  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fortnight 
afore  Michaelmas?^ 

Shal.  Come,  coz ;  come,  coz ;  we  stay  for  you.  A 
word  with  you,  coz;  marry,  thisj  coz;  There  is,  as 
'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off  by  sir 
Hugh  here ;  —  Do  you  understand  me  ? 

iS^n.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable;  if  it  be 
so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  but  understand  me* 

Slen.  So  I  do,  sir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master  Slender :  I  will 
description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity  of  it. 

Slen.  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says :  I 


9_ffiy  book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets  here:]  ** Songet  andSon^ 
nettes,  written  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Henry  Howard,  late 
Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others."  Slender  laments  that  he  has  not  this 
fashionable  book  about  him,  supposing  it  might  have  assbted  him  in 
liaying  his  addresses  to  Anne  Page.    Malone. 

1 JTie  Book  of  Riddles — ]    This  appears  to  have  bAn  a  po* 

pular  book,  and  is  enumerated  witii  others  in  7%^  EngUth  Courtier^ 
and  Country  Gentleman. 

3 ._  up0n  Allhallowmas  last,  a  fortnight  afore  Mtchaehnasf  ]  An 
intended  blunder  of  8hakspeare's. 
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pray  you,  pardcm  me ;  he's  a  justice  of  peace  in  his 
country,  simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Eva.  But  this  is  not  the  question;  the  question  is 
concerning  your  marriage. 

^lal.  Ay,  there's  the  point,  sir. 

Eva,  Marry,  is  it;  the  very  point  of  it;  to  mistress. 
Anne  Page. 

Sleru  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her,  upon  any 
reasonable  demands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  affection  the  *bman  ?  Let  us  com- 
mand to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your  lips ;  for 
divers  philosophers  hold,  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the 
mouth;  —  TTierefore,  precisely,  can  you  cairy  your 
good  will  to  the  maid  ? 

Shal.  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love  her  ? 

Slen.  I  hope,  sir,  —  I  will  do,  as  it  shall  becopie  one 
that  would  do  reason. 

Eva.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must 
speak  possitable,  if  you  can  carry .  her  your  desires* 
towards  her. 

Shal.  That  you  must :  Will  you,  upon  good  dowry, 
marry  her  ? 

Skn.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon  your 
request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

.  Shal.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  coz; 
what  I  do,  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz :  Can  you  love  the 
maid? 

Slen^  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request;  but  if 
there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven  may 
decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when  we  are  mar-, 
ried,  and^  have  more  occasion  to  know  one  another;  I 
hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt:  but" 
if  you  say,  marry  her^  I  will  marry  her,  that  I  am  freely 
dissolved,  and  dissolutely. 

Eva.  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer;  save,  the  fauV 
is  in  the  'ort  dissolutely :  the  'ort  is,  according  to  our 
meaning,  resolutely ; — bis  meaning  is  good. 

o  3 
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ShaL  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

Slen,  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 

Me-enter  Anne  Page. 

ShaL  Here  comes  fair  mistress  Anner — Would  I 
were  young,  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne  f 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table ;  my  father  desires 
your  worship's  company. 

ShaL  I  will  wait  on  him,  fidr  mistress  Anne. 

Eva.  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at  the 
grace.  lEa^euni  Shallow  and  Sir  H.  Evans. 

Anne.  WilPt  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  sir  ? 

Slen.  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily ;  I  am  very 
well. 

Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth.  Go, 
sirrah,  for  all  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon  my 
cousin  Shallow:  [jB^zV  Simple.]  A  justice  of  peace 
sometime  may  be  beholden  to  his  friend  for  a  man :  — 
I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother  be 
dead :  But  what  though  ?  yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentle- 
man born. 

•  Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship :  they 
will  not  sit,  till  you  come. 

Slen.  lYaith,  1*11  eat  nothing;  I  thank  you  as  much 
as  though  I  did. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you ;  I  bruised 
my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  sword  and  dagger 
with  a  master  offence^,  three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stew- 
ed prunes^;  and,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the  smell 


3 a  master  of  fence,]  Master  of  defence^  on  this  occasion,  does- 

not  simply  mean  a  professor  of  the  art  of  fencing,  but  a  person  who 
had  taken  his  master's  degree  in  it ;  in  this  art  there  were  three  de- 
grees, viz.  a  master's,  a  provost's,  and  a  scholar's. 

* titree  veneys  jfbr  a  dish,  &c.]    i.  e.  three  venues,  French. 
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of  hot  meat  since.  Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so  ?  be 
there  bears  i'the  town. 

Anne.  I  think,  there  are,  sir ;  I  heard  them  talked  of. 

Slen.  I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as  soon  quar- 
rel at  it,  as  any  man  in  Ehgland: — You  are  afraid,  if 
you  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not? 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slen.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now :  I  have  seen 
Sackerson^  loose,  twenty  times;  and  have  taken  him 
by  the  chain :  but,  I  warrant  you,  the  women  have  so 
cried  and  shriek'd  at  it,  that  it  pass'd**: — but  women, 
indeed,  cannot  abide  *em;  they  are  very  ill  favoured 
rough  things. 

Re-enter.  Page. 

Page.  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,  come:  we  stay 
for  you. 

Slen.  1'U  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  sin 

Page.  By  cock  and  pye%  you  shall  not  choose,  sir: 
come,  come. 

Slen.  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page.  Come  on,  sir. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 

Anne.  Not  I,  sir  i  pray  you,  keep  on. 

Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  first;  truly,  la:  I  will  not 
do  you  that  wrong,      v 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir. 


Three  difierent  set-to's,  boutsy  (or  hUty  as  Mr.  Malone,  perhaps  more 
properly  explains  the  word,)  a  technical  term.  Slender  means  to 
say,  that  the  wager  for  which  he  played  was  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes, 
which  was  to  be  paid  by  him  who  received  three  hiU. 

5 Sackerson — ]     Sackerson,  or  Sacarson,  was  the  name  of  a 

bear  that  was  exhibited,  in  our  author's  time,  at  Paris-Garden  in 
Southwark. 

6 that  it  pasa'd : ]  i.e.  all  expression. 

7  Bi/  cock  and  pye,'\  This  was  a  very  popular  adjuration,  and  occurs 
in  many  of  our  old  dramatic  pieces. 

O   4 
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Slen.  Ill  rather  be  onmaniierly, '  £han  btHiblesome ; 
you  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  la.  {^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

Tke  sctmc* 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  doctor  Caius*  house^ 
which  is  the  way :  and  there  dwells  one  mistress  Quickly, 
which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse,  or  his  dry-nurse> 
or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry,  his  washer,  and  his 
wringer. 

Simp,  Well,  sir, 

Eva.  Nay,  it  is  pctter  yet :  — - — give  her  this  letter; 
for  it  is  a  'oman  that  altogether's  aquaintance  with  mis- 
tress Anne  Page :  and  the  letter  is,  to  desire  and  require 
her  to  solicit  your  master's  desires  to  mistress  Anne 
Page :  I  pray  you,. be  gone ;  I  will  make  an  end  of  my 
dinner ;  there's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come.       \Exeuni, 

SCENE  III. 
A  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Host,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol, 
and  Robin. 

Fal.  Mine  host  erf  the  Garter,— 
Host.  What  say&  my  bully-rook  ?  ^     Speak  scholarly, 
and  wisely. 

7  mmm^my  buUy-rook?  3  The  spelling  of  this  word  is  comipted, 
and  thereby  its  primitive  meaning  is  lost  The  Utter  part  of  this 
compound  title  b  taken  from  the  rookt  at  the  game  of  chess. 

St££V£N». 
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Fal.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some  of  my 
followers. 

Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules;  cashier:  let  them 
wag;  trot,  trot. 

FaL  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a^week. 

Host.  Thou*rt  an  emperor,  Caesar,  Keisar®,  and  Phee- 
zar.  I  will  entertain  Bardolph ;  he  shall  draw,  he  shall 
tap :  said  I  well,  bully  Hector  ? 

Fed.  Do  so,  good  mine  host 

Host.  I  have  spoke ;  let  him  follow :  Let  me  see  thee 
froth,  and  lime  ^ :  I  am  at  a  word;  follow.     [Exit  Host. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  follow  him :  a  tapster  is  a  good  trade : 
an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin ;  a  withered  serving- 
man,  a  fresh  tapster :  Go ;  adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired ;  I  will  thrive. 

\Exit  Bard. 

Pist.  O  base  Gongarian  wight !  ^  wilt  thou  the  spigot 
wield  ? 

Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink:  Is  not  the  humour 
conceited?  His  mind  is  not  heroick,  and  there's  the 
humour  of  it 

Fed.  1  am  glad,  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder-box ;  his 
thefts  were  too  open;  his  fildiing  was  like  an  unskilful 
singer,  he  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is,  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest 

Pisi.  Convey,  the  wise  it  call :  Steal !  foh ;  a  fico  for 
the  phrase !  ^ 

Fed.  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels, 

Pist.  Why  then,  let  kibes  ensue. 

8  —  JSCeitar,]  Keysar  for  Ccetar, 

9  -^—  Let  me  see  thee  froth  and  lime : }  Froifiing  beer  and  UnUng 
sack,  were  tricks  practised  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  The  first  was 
done  by  putting  soap  into  the  bottom  of  the  tankard  when  they  drew 
the  beer ;  the  other  by  mixing  Ivme  with  the  sack  (i.  e.  sherry)  to 
make  it  sparkle  in  the  glass. 

1  O  bfue  Gongarian  wight^  &c.}  A  cant  term  in  old  bombast  plays, 
ft  —0  fico  for  thephrate/]  i.c.  VkJSg  for  it 
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Fal.  There  is  no  remedy ;  I  must  coney-catch;  I  must 
shift. 

Ptsi.  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town? 

Pist.  I  ken  the  wi^t ;  he  is  of  substance  good. 

FaL  My  honest  lads,  I  wiH  tell  you  what  I  am  about 

Pisi.  Two  yards  and  more. 

Fal.  No  quips  now,  Pistol ;  Indeed  I  am  in  the  waist 
two  yards  about :  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste ;  I  am 
about  thrift:.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to  make  love  to  Ford's 
wife;  I  spy  entertainment  in  her;  she  discourses,  she 
carves  ^,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation :  I  can  construe 
the  action  of  her  fiimiliar  style ;  and  the  hardest  voice 
of  her  .behaviour,  to  be  English'd  rightly,  is,  /  am  sir 
John  FaUtaff^s. 

Pist.  He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated  her 
well;  out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym,  The  anchor  is  deep  ^ :  Will  that  humour  pass  ? 

Ftd.  Now,  the  rfeport  goes,  she  hasi  all  the  rule  of  her 
husband's  purse ;  she  hath  legions  of  angels. 

Pist.  As  many  devils  entertain*;  and,  To  her^  boy, 
say  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rises ;  it  is  good :  humiour  me  the 
angels. 

FaL  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her :  and  here 
another  to  Page's  wife ;  who  even  now  gave  me  good 
eyes  too,  examin'd  my  parts  with  most  judicious  eyliads  ^ : 
sometimes  the  beam  of  her  tiew  gilded  my  foot,  some- 
times my  portly  belly. 


3  -: she  carves,]     It  should  be  remembered,  that  anciently  the 

young  of  both  sexes  were  instructed  in  carvings  as  a  necesfiary  ac- 
complishment. 

4  The  anchor  is  deep :  ]  Perhaps  we  may  redd — the  author  is  deep^ 
^  As  many  devils  entertain ;]   i.  e.  do  you  retain  in  yo\xt  service  as 

many  devils  as  she  has  angels. 
6 eyliads :]  Perhaps  we  should  write  ceiUades^  French, 
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Pist.  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 
Nym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 
Fed,  O,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  vith  such 
a  greedy  intention  7,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did  seem 
to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning  glass  !  Here's  another 
letter  to  her :  she  bears  the  purse  too ;  she  is  a  region 
in  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty.  I  will  be  cheater  to 
them  both,  and  they  shall  be  exchequers  to  me  ® ;  they 
shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to 
them  both.  Go,  bear  thou  this  letter  to  ihiiitress  Page ; 
and  thou  this  to  mistress  Ford :  we  will  thrive,  lads,  we 
will  thrive. 

Pist.  Shall  I  sir  Pondarus  of  Troy  become, 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel  ?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym.  I  will  run  no  base  humour:  here,  take  the 
humour  letter;  I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of  reputation. 
Fal.  Hold,  sirrah,  [to  Rob.]  bear  you  these  letters 
tightly;^ 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  ^  to  these  golden  shores,  — 
Rogues,  hence,  avaunt !  vanish  like  hailstones,  go ; 
Trudge,  plod,  away,  o'the  hoof;  seek  shelter,  pack  f 
Falstaff  will  learn  tfie  humour  of  this  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rogues ;  myself  and  skirted  page. 

[Exeunt  Falstaff  and  Robik. 
Pist.  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts  !  for  gourd,  and  fill- 
lai&  holds. 
And  high  and  low  b^uile  the  rich  and  poor ;  ^ 

7 intention^  i.  e.  eagerness  of  desire. 

*  /  tuiU  be  cheato*  to  them  both,  &c.]  By  this  is  meant  escheatour, 
an  officer  in  the  exchequer. 

9 bear  you  these  letters  tightly;]  i.  e.  cleverly,  adroitly. 

1 niy  pinnace — ]  A  pinnace  seems  anciently  to  have  signi- 
fied a  small  vessel,  or  sloop  attending  on  a  larger.  A  pinnace  now, 
is  a  small  vessel  with  a  square  stem,  having  sails  and  oars,  and  carry- 
ing three  masts;  chiefly  used  as  a  scout  for  intelligence,  and  for 
landing  of  men. 

« for  gourd,  and  fullam  holds. 

And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor  ;  ]    Gourds  were  pro- 
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Tester  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shalt  lack, 
Base  Phrygian  Turk ! 

Nym.  1  have  c^eraticms  in  my  head,  which  be  hu- 
mours of  revenge, 

Ptst.  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 

Nym.  By  welkin,  and  her  star ! 

Pist.  With  wit,  or  steel? 

Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page. 

Pzst.  And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold. 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile, 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold. 
And  his  soil  couch  defile. 

Nym.  My  humour  shall  not  cool:  I  -will  incense 
Page  '  to  deal  with  poison ;  I  will  possess  him  with  yel- 
lowness ^,  for  the  revolt  of  mien  ^  is  dangerous :  that  is 
my  true  humour. 

Pist.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents:  I  second 
thee ;  troop  on. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV, 
A  Boom  in  Dr.  Caius's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quigsxy,  Simple,  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  ViTiat:  John  Rugby! — ^^I  pray  thee,  go  to 
the  casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master,  master 
Doctor  Caius,  coming :  if  he  do,  i'faith  and  find  any 


bably  dice  in  which  a  secret  cavity  had  been  made ;  fidlamt,  those 
which  had  been  loaded  with  a  small  bit  of  lead,  which,  being  chieflj 
made  at  Ftdham,  were  thence  called  "  high  and  low  FidhamtP  The 
high  Ftdhamt  were  the  numbers,  4, 5,  and  6. 

3  /  unU  incense  Page,  &c.]  i.  e*  instigate. 
.  ^ yellowncss,J   Yellowness  i&y&Bloxisy. 

^        'the  revolt  of  mien — ]  i.  e.  change  of  countenance. 
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body  in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's 
patience,  and  the  king's  English. 

Mug,  I'll  go  watch.  [JS.r//  Rugby. 

Quick.  Go;  and  we'll  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at 
night,  in  &ith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire.^  An 
honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall  come 
in  house  withal;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell-^tale,  nor 
no  breed-bate  7;  his  worst  fiiult  is,  that  he  is  given  to 
prayer ;  he  is  something  peevish  that  way ;  but  nobody 
but  has  his  &ult ;  —  but  let  that  pass.  Peter  Simple, 
you  say  your  name  is  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  master  Slender's  your  master  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a 
glover's  paring  knife  ? 

Sim.  No,  forsooth :  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  &ce%  with 
a  little  yellow  beard ;  a  Cain-coloured  beard.*^ 

Quick.  A  softly-sprighted  man,  is  he  not  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth :  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of  his  hands, 
as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head ;  he  hath  fought 
with  a  warrener. 

Quick.  How  say  you  ? — O,  I  should  remember  him ; 
Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were  ?  and  strut  in 
his  gait  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  WeU,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no  worse  for- 
tune !  Tell  master  parson  Evans,  I  will  do  what  I  can 
for  your  master :  Anne  is  a  good  giii,  and  I  wish  -* 

Re-enter  Rugby. 
'    Mug.  Out,  alas  !  here  comes  my  master. 

0 at  the  loiter  end,  &c.]  When  my  master  is  in  bed. 

7 no  breedAmie :]    Bate  is  an  obsolete  word  signifying  strife, 

contention. 

-  *  — —  a  Rttie  wee  face^  Wee,  in  the  North  signifies  very  little. 

9  — — -a  CtanfCoUmred  heard.]  Cain  and  Judae,  in  the  tapestries 
and  pictures  of  old,  were  represented  with  yellow  beards. 
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(^ici.  We  shall  all  be  shent  ^ ;  Run  in  here,  good 
young  man ;  go  into  this  closet.  [^Sktds  Simple  in  the 
closet.^  He  will  not  stay  long. — What,  John  Rugby  ! 
John,  what  John,  I  say !  —  Go,  John,  go  enquire  for 
my  master ;  I  doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that  he  comes  not 
home : — and  dawn,  down,  adawn-^,  &c.  iSings. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius.« 

Caius.  Vat  is  you  sing  ?  I  do  not  like  dese  toys;  Pray 
you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet  un  boitier  verd;  a 
box,  a  green-a  box ;  Do  intend  vat  I  speak  ?  a  green-a 
box. 

Quich  Ay,  forsooth,  I'll  fetch  it  you.  I  am  glad  he 
went  not  in  himself:  if  he  had  found  the  young  man,  he 
would  have  been  horn-mad. 

Caius.  Fey  fe,  fe,  fe!  ma  foi,  il  fait  fort  ckaud.  Je 
mien  vais  a  la  cour, — la  grande  affaire. 

Quick.  Is  it  this,  sir  ? 

Caius.  Ouy  ;  mette  le  au  mon  pocket;  Depiche^  quickly; 
— Vare  is  dat  knave  Rugby  ? 

Qakk,  What,  John  Rugby  !  John  ! 

Rug.  Here,  sir. 

Caius.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack 
Hugby :  Come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after  my 
iieel  to  de  court 

Bxtg.  'Tis  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caius.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long:  — Od's  me  J 


1  We  shaU  all  be  shent :]  i.  e.  scolded,  roughly  treated. 

<  Enter  Doctor  Caius.]  It  has  been  thought  strange  that  our 
-author  should  take  the  name  of  Caius  [an  enlinent  physician  who 
nourished  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  founder  of  Caius  College 
in  our  university]  for  his  Frenchman  in  this  comedy ;  but  Shak- 
speare  was  little  acquainted  with  literary  history;  and,  without  doubt, 
from  his  unusual  name,  supposed  him  to  have  been  a  foreign  quack. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  doctor  was  handed  down  as  a  kind  of  Rosicru- 
•cian :  Mr.  Ames  had  in  MS.  one  of  the  *«  Secret  Writingi^  ^  Dr. 
Caius,'*  Farmer. 
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Q^ayyouiblU  f  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  closet,  dat  I 
vill  not  for  the  yarld  I  shall  leave  behind. 

Quick.  Ah  me  I  he'll  find  the  young  man  there,  and 
be  mad ! 

Caius.  O  diable^  diablel  vat  is  in  my  closet?  — 
Villainy  I  larronf  [jpuUing  Simple  out.']  Rugby,  my 
rapier. 

Quick.  Good  master,  be  content 

Cuius.  Verefore  shall  I  be  content-a  ? 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caitis.  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  ?  dere 
is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closet 

€t*ick.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  flegmatick ;  hear  the 
truth  of  it:  He  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from  parson 
Hugh. 

Caius.  Veil. 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to  — 

Qidch  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caius.  Peace-a  your  tongue :  —  Speak-a  your  tale. 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your  maid, 
to  speak  a  good  word  to  Mrs.  Anne  Page  for  my  master, 
in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Quidc.  Hiis  is  all,  indeed,  la ;  but  I'll  ne'er  put  my 
finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

Caius.  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you  ?  —  Rugby,  baiUez  me 
some  paper :  Tarry  you  a  litde-a  while.  [Writes. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had  been  tho- 
roughly moved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so  loud, 
and  so  melancholy ;  —  But  notwithstanding,  man,  I'll 
do  your  master  what  good  I  can ;  and  the  very  yea  and 
the  no  is,  the  French  doctor,  my  master.  —  I  may  call 
him  my  master,  look  you,  for  I  keep  his  house ;  and  I 
wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and  drink, 
make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myself:  — 

Sim.  'Tis  a  great  charge,  to  come  under  one  body's 
hand. 

Quick.  Are  you  avis'd  o'that  ?  you  shall  find  it  a  great 
charge :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late ;  —  but  not- 
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withstanding,  (to  tell  you  in  your  ear ;  I  would  have  no 
words  of  it;)  my  master  Himself  is  in  love  with  mistress 
Anne  Page :  but  notwithstanding  that,  —  I  know  Anne's 
mind,  —  that's  neither  here  nor  tha*e. 

Cuius.  You  jack'nape ;  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir  Hugh  ; 
by  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge :  I  vill  cut  his  troat  in  de  park ; 
and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a^-nape  priest  to  meddle  or 
make: — you  may  be  gOQe;  it  is  not  good  you  tarry 
here :  —  by  gar,  I  vill  cut  all  his  two  stones ;  by  gar,  he 
shall  not  have  a  stone  to  trow  at  his  dog.  [^Exit  Simple. 

Quick.  Alas,  he  speaks  but  for  his  fiiend. 

Cuius.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat :  —  do  not  you  tell^ 
me  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself?  —by  gar,  I 
vill  kill  de  Jack  Priest^;  and  I  have  appointed  mine 
host  of  de  Jurterre  to  measure  our  weapon :  —  b j  gar,  I 
vill  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be  well : 
we  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate :  What,  the  good-jer  !* 

Cuius.  Rugby,  come  to  de  court  vit  me : — By  gar,  if 
I  have  not  Aime  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head  out  of 
my  door : — Follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

[Exeunt  Caius  und  Rugby. 

Quick.  You  shall  have  An  fools-head  of  your  own. 
No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a  woman  in 
Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind  than  I  do ;  nor 
can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I  thank  heaven. 

FeM.  [within.']  Who's  within  there,  ho  ? 

Quick.  Who's  there,  I  trow  ?  Come  near  the  house, 
I  pray  you. 

Enter  Fenton. 
Fent.  How  now,  good  woman ;  how  dost  thou  ? 


s  _  <fc  Jack  priest;]  Jack,  in  our  author's  time,  was  a  term  of 
contempt.    So,  saucy  Jack,  &c. 

^  What,  the  good-jer  L]  Good-jer  and  good'^ear,  were  in  our  author's 
time  common  corruptions  ofgoujere  ;  i.  e.  morbus  galUcus. 
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Quick.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good  worship 
to  ask. 

FenL  What  news  ?  how  does  pretty  mistress  Anne  ? 

Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honest, 
and  gentle ;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I  can  tell  you 
that  by  the  way ;  I  prmse  heaven  for  it 

Fent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  thinfcest  thou  ?  Shall  I  not 
losei  my  suit  ? 

Quick.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  aboVe  :  but  not- 
withstanding, master  Fenton,  I'll  be  sworn  on  a  book, 
she  loves  you :  —  Have  not  your  worship  a  wart  abov^ 
your  eye  ? 
•  Fent.  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that  ? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale;— good  faith,  it 
is  such  another  Nan; — but,  I  detest  %  an  honest  maid 
as  ever  broke  bread :  —  We  had  an  hour's  talk  of  that 
wart; — I  shall  never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's  company ! 
— But,  indeed,  she  is  given  too  much  to  allicholly^,  and 
musing:  But  for  you — Well,  go  to. 

Fent.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day;  Hold,  there's 
money  for  thee;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf:  if 
thou  seest  her  before  me,  commend  me — 

Quick.  Will  I?  i'faith,  that  we  will:  and  I  will  tell 
your  worship  more  qf  the  wart,  the  next  time  we  have 
confidence ;  and  of  other  wooers. 

Fent.  Well,  farewell ;  I  am  in  grcJat  haste  now.  [Fxit. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship. — Truly,  an  honest 
gentleman ;  but  Anne  loves  him  not ;  for  I  know  Anne's 
mind  as  well  as  another  does : — Out  upon't !  what  have 
I  forgot?  {Exit^ 


h lut^  I  detest,]  She  means— I  protest. 

6  to  allicholly — "]  i.e.  melancholy* 


VOL.  I. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  L-^Befbre  Pagers  House. 

Enter  Mistress  Page,  mth  a  letter, 

Mrs.  Page.  What  I  have  I  'scap'd  love-letters  m  the 
holy-day  tiine  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for 
them  ?  Let  me  see :  [Jteads. 

Ask  me  no  reason  nxihy  I  lave  you;  for  though  love  use 
reason  for  his  precisian^  he  admits  him  not  for  his  coun- 
sellor'^ :  You  are  not  youngs  no  more  am  I;  go  to  then^ 
therms  sympathy :  you  are  merryj  so  am  I ;  Ha  I  ha  /  then^ 
therms  more  sympathy :  you  love  sack^  and  so  do  I;  Would 
you  desire  better  sympathy  T  Let  it  mffi/x  iheey  mistress 
Page^  (at  the  leasts  if  the  lave  of  a  soldier  can  suffice^ 
that  Ilave  thee.  I  will  notsay^pity  mei  Hisnot  asoldier- 
like  phrase ;  but  I  say,  love  me.    By  mcy 

Thine  awn  true  hnighty 

By  day  or  nighty 

Or  any  hind  of  lights 

With  all  his  mighty 

For  thee  tofght^  John  Falstaff, 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this  ? — O  wicked,  wicked 
world  ! — one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age, 
to  show  himself  a  young  gallant !  What  an  unweighed 
behaviour  hath  this  Flemish  drunkard  picked  (with  the 
devil's  name)  out  erf*  my  conversation,  diat  he  dares  in 
this  manner  assay  me  ?  Why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice 

7  —  ihmgfi  love  me  reason  for  hit  prednan,  he  admOi  him  not 
for  his  counsellor:]  By  precisian,  is  meant  one  who  pretends  to  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  virtue  and  sanctity.  Dr.  Johnson 
wishes  to  read  physician;  and  if  that  be  right,  the  meaning  may  be, 
— a  lover,  uncertain  as  yet  of  success,  never  takes  reason  for  his 
counsellor,  but,  when  desperate,  applies  to  him  as  his  physician. 
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in  my  company  !*— What  should  I  say  to  him? — I  was 
then  frugal  of  my  mirth:  heaven  forgive  me! — Why, 
ril  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down 
of  men  f .  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ?  for  re- 
venged I  will  b^  Bs  gure  as  his  guts  are  made  of  pud- 
dings. 

Efiter  Mistress  Ford. 

-  Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  !  trust  me,  I  was  going  to 
your  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  you.  You 
look  v^  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that^  I  have  to 
show  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.  'Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well^  I  do  then ;  yet,  I  say,  I  could  show 
you  to  the  contrary ;  O,  mistress  Page,  give  me  som^ 
counsel  f 

Mrs.  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  woman,  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling 
respect,  I  could  come  to  such  honour ! 

Mrs*  Page.  Hai^  the  trifle,  woman;  take  the  honour: 
What  is  it  ? dispense  with  trifles ;— what  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal 
moment,  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  ?  — thou  liest ! — Su-  Alice  Ford  I 

The^e  kia^hts  will  hack ;  and  so  thou  shouldst  not 

alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry.  ® 

t "  of  fat  men."    Malome. 

»  Whatf---ihfm  UettJ-^Sir  AUce  Ford/-^  These  knigkts  will  hack ; 
mnd  so  thou  shouldst  not  alter  the  article  of  ihy  gentry,]  These 
knights  will  hack  (Aat  is,  become  cheap  or  vulgar,)  and  therefore 
she  advises  her  friend  not  to  sully  her  gentry  by  becoming  one.  Be- 
tween the  time  of  king  James's  arrival  at  Berwick  in  April  1605,  and 
the  2d  of  May,  he  made  two  hundred  and  thirty  seven  knights;  and 
in  the  July  following  between  three  and  four  hundred.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  play  before  us  was  enlarged  in  that  or  the  subsequent 
year,  when  this  strcke  of  satire  must  have  been  highly  rdished  by  the 
audience.    Malone. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  We  bum  day-light^: — here,  read,  read; 
— perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted. — I  shall  think* 
the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  make 
difference  of  men's  liking ' :  And  yet  he  would  not  swear  j 
praised  women's  modesty :  And  gave  such  orderly  and 
well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomeliaess,  that  I  would 
have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have  gone  to  the  truth 
of  his  words ;  but  they  do  no  more  adhere  arid  keep 
place  together  than  the  hundreth  psalm  to  the  tune  c£ 
Green  sleeves.  What  tempest,  I  trow,  threw  this  whale 
with  so  many  tuns  of  oil  in  his  belly,  ashore  at  Windsor? 
How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ?  I  think  the  best  way 
were  to  entertain  him  with  hope,  till  the  wicked  fire  of 
lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease. — Did  you  ever 
hear  the  like  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter;  but  that  the  name  of 
Page  and  Ford  differs ! — To  thy  great  comfort  in  this 
mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin-brother  of  thy 
letter :  but  let  thine  inherit  first ;  for,  I  protest,  mine 
never  shall.  I  warrant,  he  hath  a  thousand  of  these  let- 
ters, writ  with  blank  space  for  different  names,  (sure 
more,)  and  these  are  of  the  second  edition :  He  will 
print  them  out  of  doubt ;  for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts 
into  the  press,  when  he  would  put  us  two.  I  had  rather 
be  a  giantess,  and  lie  under  mount  Pelion.  Well,  I  wiU 
find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one  chaste  man. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why  this  is  the  very  same ;  the  very  hand^ 
the  very  words  :  What  doth  he  think  of  us  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not:  It  makes  me  ahnost 
ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.  I'll  entertain 
myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal ;  for, 
sure,  unless  he  knew  some  strain  iu  me,  that  I  know  not 
•myself,  he  would  never  have  boarded  me  in  this  fiiry. 


0  We  hum  daylight:]  i.  e.  we  have  more  proof  than  we  want :  or^ 
i¥e  are  wasting  time  in  idle  talk. 

» . meiCs  liking:]  i.e.  men's  condition  of  body. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Boarding,  call  you  it?  Ill  be  sure  to  keep 
him  above  deck. 

Mrs.  Page,  So  will  I;  if  he  come  under  my  hatches 
ril  never  to  sea  again.  Let's  be  revenged  on  him :  let's 
appoint  him  a  meeting:  give  him  a  show  of  comfort  in 
his  suit;  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine-baited  delay,  till 
he  ha&  pawn'd  his  horses  to  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  villamy. 
against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness  of  our  ho- 
nesty.^ O,  that  my  husband  saw  this  letter !  it  would 
give  eternal  food  to  his  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  look,  where  he  comes ;  and  my 
good  man  too;  he's  as  &r  from  jealousy,  as  I  am  from 
giving  him  cause;  and  that,  I  hope,,  is  an  unmeasur- 
able  distance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

JB^s.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  against  this  greasy 
knight :  Come  hither.  i^^  retire. 

Enter  Ford,  Pistol,  Page,  and  Nym. 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  so. 

Pist.  Hope  is  a  curtail  dog®  in  some  affairs : 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

Pist.  He  wooes  botfi  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor, 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford ; 
He  loves  thy  gally-mawfry^;  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

Pist.  With  liver  burning  hot :  Prevent,  or  go  thou, 
Lake  sir  Acteon  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heels :  — 
O,  odious  is  the  name ; 

Ford.  What  name,  sir  ? 

Pist.  The  horn,  I  say :  Farewell, 

*  _^        the  chariness^  i.  e.  the  cauHon. 

9 curtail  dog— ]  that  is,  a  dog  that  mbscs  his  gamej  or  ia, 

a  dog  of  small  value ;  a  cur.  ^ 

4  '■^'•^ gaUy-mawfry  ;  ]  i.  e.  a  medley. 
r  3 
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Take  heed ;  have  open  eye;  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night: 
Take  heed,   ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo  bkrds  do 

sing.— 
Awiiy^  ahr  corporal  Nym.— — 
Belies  kf  Page;  he  speaks  sense.  lEsit  Pistol. 

Ford.  I  will  be  patient;  I  will  find  ont  this. 

Nym.  And  this  is  true;  ito  Page.]  I  like  not  the  hu- 
mour of  lying.  He  hath  wronged  me  in  some  humours : 
I  should  have  borne  the  hiunoured  letter  to  her;  but  I 
hare  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite,  upon  my  necessity.  He 
loves  your  wife ;  there's  the  short  and  the  long.  My 
name  is  corporal  Nym^  I  speak,  and  I  avouch.  'Tis 
true :— my  name  is  Nym^  and  Falstaff  loves  your  wife. 
-'-"Adieu !  I  love  not  the  humour  of  bread  and  cheese ; 
and  there's  the  humour  of  it.     Adieu.  [^Exii  Nym. 

Page.  T7ie  humour  cf  it^  quoth  'a!  here's  a  fellow 
frights  humour  out  of  his  wits. 

Ford.  I  will  seek  out  Falstaff. 

Page.  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling,  affecting  rogue. 

Ford.  If  I  do  find  it,  well. 

Page.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Cataian^,  though  the 
priest  o'the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Ford.  'Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow^:  WeU. 

Page.  How  now,  Meg  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George? — HLarkyou. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank  ?  why  art  thou 
melancholy  ? 

Ford.  I  melancholy  f  I  am  not  melancholy.  —  Get 
you  home,  go. 

Mrs.  Ford.  'Faith  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy 
head  now.  — Will  you  go,  mistress  Page  ? 


*  /  vnB,  not  believe  sttch  a  Catalan,]  By  a  Catalan,  some  kind  of 
sharper  is  meant.  The  Chinese  were  antiently  called  Catuans, 
Their  tricks  are  hinted  at  in  some  old  histoiaes  of  Cataia. 

6  *Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow:]  This,  and  the  two  preceding 
speeches  of  Ford,  are  spoken  to  himself. 
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Mrs,  Page*  Have  with  you.  —  You*ll  come  to  dinner, 
George  ? — Look,  who  comes  yonder :  she  shall  be  our 
messenger  to  this  paltry  knight      [Aside  to  Mrs,  Foruu 

I^er  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Mrs,  ForcL  Trust  me,  1  thought  on  her :  she'll  fit  it. 

JB^s,  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter  Anne  ? 

Quiclc.  Ay,  forsooth;  And,  I  pray,  how  does  good 
mistress  Anne  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see ;  we  have  an  hour's 
talk  with  you.  [Exeunt  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and 

Mrs.  Quickly. 

Page.  How  now,  master  Ford  ? 

Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me  5  did  you 
not? 

Pc^e.  Yes ;  And  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me  ? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  *em,  slaves;  I  do  not  think  the  knight 
would  oflFer  it :  but  these  that  accuse  him  in  his  intent 
towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded  men :  very 
rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  service. 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that. — Does  he  lie 
at  the  Garter  ?     • 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  mtend  this 
voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose  to  him ; 
and  what  he  gets  of  her  more  than  sharp  words,  let  it 
lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife;  but  I  would  be 
loth  to  turn  them  together :  A  man  may  be  too  confi- 
dent :  I  wovdd  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head :  I  cannot 
be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  Garter 
comes :  there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money  in 
his  purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily.— How  now,  mine 
ho?t? 

p  4? 
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Enter  Host  and  Shallow. 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook !  thou'rt  a  gentleman : 
cavalero-justice  ^,  I  say. 

Shal,  1  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow.— Good  even,  and 
twenty,  good  master  Page !  Master  Page,  wiU  you  go 
with  us  ?  we  have  sport  in  hand. 

Host.  Tell  him,  cavalero-jilstice ;  tell  him,  bully-rook. 

Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought,  between  sir 
Hugh  the  Welsh  priest,  and  Caius  the  French  doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  host  o'the  Garter,  a  word  with  you. 

Host.  What  say'st  thou,  bully-rook  ?    [7%^  go  aside. 

Shal.  Will  you  [to  Page]  go  with  us  to  behold  it  ? 
My  merry  host  hath  had  the  measuring  of  their  weapons ; 
and  I  think,  he  hath  appointed  them  contrary  places ; 
for,  believe  me,  I  hear,  the  parson  is  no  jester.  Hark, 
I  will  tell  you  what  our  sport  shall  be. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my  guest- 
cavalier  ? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest :  but  Til  give  you  a  pottle  of 
burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him,  and  tell  him,  my 
name  is  Brook ;  only  for  a  jest. 

Host.  My  hand,  bully:  thou  shalt  have  egress  and 
regress;  said  I  well?  and  thy  name  shallbe  Brook  :  It 
is  a  merry  knight.  Will  you  go  on,  hearts,  ?f 

Shal.  Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page.  1  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good  skill  in 
his  rapier. 

Shal.  Tut,  sir,  I  could  have  told  you  more ;  In  these 
times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoccadoes,  and 
I  know  not  what;  *tis  the  heart,  master  Page;  'tis  here, 
'tis  here.  I  have  seen  the  time,  with  my  long  sword,  I 
would  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  ^  skip  like  rats. 

7 csLvalero-justice,]  A  cant  term. 

f  "An-heires?" — Malone. 

8 taW  fellotvs —']   A  tall  fellow,  in  the  time  of  our  author, 

meant  a  stout,  bold,  or  courageous  person. 
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Host.  Here,  boys,  here,  here !  shall  we  wag  ? 

Pe^e.  Have  with  you:  —  I  had  rather  hear  them 
scold  than  fight.  [Exeunt  Host,  Shallow,  and  Page. 
.  ForcL  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands  so 
firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,^  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my  opi- 
nion so  easily :  She  was  in  lus  company  at  Page's  house ; 
and,  what  they  made  there,;i  I  know  not.  Well,  I  will 
lookfiuther  into't:  and  I  have  a  disguise  to  sound  Fal- 
staff :  If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose  not  my  labour ;  if  she 
be  otherwise,  'tis  labour  well  bestowed.  [Exit, 

SCENE  IL 
A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Pistol. 

Fal.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pist.  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster. 
Which  I  with  sword  wilLopen. — 
I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage^. 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir,  you 
should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn :  I  have  grated  upon 
my  good  fi*iends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and  your 
coach-fellow,  Nym:^  or  else  you  had  looked  through 
the  grate,  like  a  ^eminy  of  baboons.  I  am  damned  in 
hell,  for  swearing  to  gentlemen  my  friends,  you  were 
good  soldiers,  and  tall  fellows:  and  when  mistress 
Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fan,  *  I  took't  upon  mine 
honour,  thou  hadst  it  not. 

9  —  and  stands  sofirrtdy  on  his  vdfe^sfrmlty^  i.  e.  has  such  per- 
fect confidence  in  his  unchaste  wife. 

1 andy  what  they  made  there^'\    An  obsolete  phrase  signifying 

— what  they  dad  there.    Malone. 

«  Iwtil  retort  the  sum  in  equipage.]  means,  I  will  pay  you  again  in 
stolen  goods.    Warbubton. 

s your  coach-fellow,  yyrn  :}    i.  e.  he,  who  draws  along  with 

you ;  who  is  joined  with  you  in  all  your  knaveiy. 

■» lost  the  handle  of  her  fan,]    It  should  be  remembered,  that 
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Pist.  Didst  thou  not  share?  hadst  thou  not  fifteen 
pence? 

Fal.  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason:  Thuik'st  thou  III' 
endanger  my  soul  gratis  ^  At  a  word,  hang  no  more 
about  me^  I  am  no. gibbet  for  you: — go. — A  short 
knife  and  a  throng : — to  your  manor  of  Fickt-hatdi  ^ 
go.— Youll  not  bear  a  ktter  for  me^  you  rogue !  —  You 
stand  upon  your  honour !—- Why,  thou  unconfinable 
baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do,  to  keep  the  terms  of 
my  honour  precise.  I,  I,  I  myself  sometimes,  leaving 
the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine 
honour  in  my  necessity,  am  fiun  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and 
to  lurch ;  and  yet  you,  rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags% 
your  cat-armountain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases,^ 
and  your  bold-beating  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your 
honour !  You  will  not  do  it,  you? 

Pist.  I  do  relent ;  what  would'st  thou  more  of  man  ? 

Enter  Robin. 

Bob.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 
Fdl.  .Let  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quich  Give  your  worship  good-morrow. 
Fdl.  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 
Quick.  Not  so,  an't  please  your  worship. 
FaL  Good  maid,  then. 

fansy  in  our  author's  time,  were  more  costly  than  they  are  at  present, 
as  well  as  of  a  different  construction.  They  consisted  of  ostrich 
feathers  (or  others  of  equal  length  and  flexibility,)  which  were  stuck 
into  handles.  The  richer  sort  of  these  were  composed  of  gold, 
silver,  or  ivory  of  curious  workmanship. 

» Pickt^Mtch^  A  cant  name  for  some  part  of  the  town  noted 

for  brothels. 

6 ensconce  your  rags^  &cJ]   A  sconce  is  a  petty  fortification. 

To  etuconccy  therefore,  is  to  protect  as  with  a  fort. 

7 red-lattice  phrases,']    Your  ale-house  conversation.-  Red 

lattice  at  the  doors  and  windows,  were  formerly  the  external  denote* 
ments  of  an  alehouse. 
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Qnci.  Fll  be  sworn ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  first  hour 
I  was  bonu 

Fal.  I  do  beKeve  the  swearer :  What  with  me  ? 

Quek.  Shdl  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two  ? 

Fal.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman :  and  I'll  vouchsafe 
thee  the  hearing. 

Qiiek.  There. is  one  mistress  Ford,  sir; — I  pray, 
come  a  Utde  nearer  this  ways: — I  myself  dwell  with 
master  doctor  Caius.  * 

Fal.  Well,  on:  Mistress  Ford,  you  say,-^ 

€^ick.  Your  worship  says  very  true:  I  pray  your 
worship^  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal.  I  warraut  thee,  nobody  hears;  mine  own  peo- 
ple, mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so  ?  Heaven  bless  them,  and  make 
them  his  servants  ! 

Fal.  WeU :  Mistress  Ford ;— what  of  her  ? 

Quick.  Why,  sir,  she's  a  good  creature.  Lord,  lord  ! 
your  worship's  a  wanton :  Well,  heaven  forgive  you, 
and  all  of  us,  I  pray ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford; — come,  mistress  Ford, — 

Qukh.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it^ 
you  have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries®,  as  'tis  won- 
derful. The  best  courtier  of  them  all,  when  the  court 
lay  at  Windsor,  could  neter  have  brought  her  to  such 
a  canary.  Yet  there  has-  been  knights,  and  lords,  and 
gentlemen,  with  their  coaches;  I  warrant  you,  coach, 
after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gifl  afler  gifl ;  smelling  so 
sweetly,  (all  musk,)  and  so  rushling,  I  warrant  you,  in 
silk  and  gold ;  and  in  such  alligant  terms ;  ^id  in  such 
wine  and  sugar  of  the  best,  and  the  fidrest,  that  would 
have  won  any  woman's  heart :  and,  I  warrant  you,  they 
could  never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her. — I  had  myself 
twenty  angels  given  me  this  morning;  but  I  defy  all 
angels,  (in  any  such  sort,  as  they  say,)  but  in  the  way 
of  honesty  : — and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never  gefc^ 

' canaries,]  Probably  for  quandaries. 
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her  so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of  them 
all :  and  yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more, 
pensioners^;  but  I  warrant  you,  all  is  one  with  her. 

Fal.  But  what  says  she  to  me  ?  be  brie^  my  good  she- 
Mercury, 

Quick.  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter ;  for  the 
which  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times :  and  she  gives 
you  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will  be  absence  from  his 
house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

jPo/.  Ten  and  eleven  ? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth;  and  then  you  may  come  and 
see  the  picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot  of^; — master 
Ford,  her  husband,  will  be  from  home.  Alas !  the 
sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him;  he's  a  very 
jealousy  man :  she  leads  a  very  frampold^  life  with  him, 
good  heart. 

FaU  Ten  and  eleven :  Woman,  commend  me  to  her ; 
I  will  not  fiiil  her. 

Quick.  Why,  you  say  well :  But  I  have  another  mes- 
senger to  your  worship :  Mistress  Page  hath  her  hearty 
commendations  to  you  too  ;-^^  and  let  me  tell  you  in 
your  ear,  she's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest  wife,  and  one 
(I  tell  you)  that  will  not  miss  you  morning  nor  evening 
prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windsor,  whoe'er  be  the  other :  and 
she  bade  me  tell  your  worship,  that  her  husband  is 
seldom  from  home ;  but,  she  hopes,  there  will  come  a 
time.  I  never  knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man; 
surely,  I  think  you  have  charms,  la,  yes,  in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee;  setting  the  attraction  of 
my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Quick.  Blessing  on  your  heart  for't! 

Fal.  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this :  has  Ford's  wife, 


9  ■  I  earls,  nay,  which  is  more,  pensioners ;  ]  Pensioners  were 
gentlemen  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  whose  dress  was  remarkably 
splendid,  and  therefore  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Quickly. 

1 1/ou  wot  o/*;]  To  wot,  is  to  know.    Obsolete. 

2 frampold^l  Peevish,  fretful,  or  cross. 
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and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how  they  love 
me? 

.  Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed !  —  they  have  not  so 
little  grace,  I  hope :  —  that  were  a  trick,  indeed !  .  But 
mistress  Page  would  desire  you  to  lend  her  your  little 
page,  of  all  loves  ® ;  her  husband  has  a  marvellous  in- 
fection to  the  little  page  :  and,  truly,  master  Page  is  an 
honest  man.  Never  a  wife  in  Windsor  leads  a  better 
life  than  she  does ;  do  what  she  wfll,  say  what  she  wilJ, 
take  all,  pay  all,  go  to  bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she 
list,  all  is  as  she  will;  and,  truly,  she  deserves  it :  for  if 
there  be  a  kind  woman  in  Windsor  she  is  one.  You 
must  send  her  your  page ;  no  remedy. 

Fal.  Why,  I  will. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  so  then :  and,  look  you,  he  may 
come  and  go  between  you  both ;  and,  in  any  case,  have 
a  nay-word  *,  that  you  may  know  one  another's  mind, 
and  the  boy  never  need  to  understand  any  thing ;  for  'tis 
not  good  that  children  should  know  any  wickedness  :  old 
folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know 
the  world. 

Fal.  Fare  thee  well:  commend  me  to  them  both: 
there's  my  purse ;   I   am  yet  thy  debtor.  -—  Boy,  go 

along  with  this  woman. This  news  distracts  me ! 

lExeunt  Quickly  and  Robin. 
-    Pist.  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers :  — 
Chp  on  more  sails :  pursue,  up  with  your  fights^; 
Give  fire ;  she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whehn  them  all ! 

lExit  Pistol. 

Fal.  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack?  go  thy  ways;  I'll 
make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.     Will  they 

3 to  send  her  your  Utile  page,  of  all  loves ;]     Of  all  loves,  is 

an  adjuration  only,  and  signifies  by  all  means, 

*  —  a  nay-word,]  i.  e..  a  waick^word. 

^  —  up  with  your  %hts;]  Fights,  I  find,  are  clothes  hung  round 
the  ship  to  conceal  the  men  from  the  enemy ;  and  dose-fights  are 
bulh'heads,  or  any  other  shelter  that  the  fabrick  of  a  ship  affi>rds. 
Johnson. 
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yet  look  after  thee?  Wflt  thou,  after  the  expence  of  so 
much  money,  be  now  a  gainer  ?  Good  body,  I  thank 
thee:  Let  them  say,  'tis  grossly  done;  so  it  be  fairly 
done,  no  matter. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  master  Brook  below 
would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 
you ;  and  hadi  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught 
of  sack. 

Fal.  Brook,  is  his  name? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in;  \exit  Bardolph.]  Sudi  Brooks 
are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such  liquor.  Ah!  ah ! 
mistress  Ford  and  mistress  Page,  have  I  encompassed 
you  ?  go  to ;  via!^ 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  with  Ford  di^uised. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 

Fal.  And  you,  sir :  Would  you  speak  with  me  ? 

Ford.  I  make  bold,  to  press  with  so  litde  preparation 
upon  you. 

Fal.  You're  welcome;  What's  your  will?  Give  us 
leave,  drawer.  [Exit  Bardolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent  much ; 
my  name  is  Brook. 

Fal.  Good  master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaintance 
of  you. 

Ford.  Good  sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours :  not  to  charge 
you  ^  ;  for  I  must  let  you  understand,  I  think  myself  in 
better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are :  the  which  hath 


^  — — -  ^o  to  ;  via!  ]  This  cant  phrase  of  exultation  or  defiance  is 
common  in  the  old  plays. 

7  -»—  not  to  diarge  you  ;  ]  that  is^  not  with  a  purpose  of  patting 
you  to  expence,  or  being  burthensome.    Johnson. 
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something  emboldened  me  to  tliis  unseasoned  intrusion : 
for  they  say,  if  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open. 

Fed.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here  troubles 
me :  if  you  will  help  me  to  bear  it,  sir  John,  take  all, 
or  hal^  for  easing  me  of  the  carriage. 

Fed.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be  your 
porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
hearing. 

Fed.  Speak,  good  master  Brook ;  I  shall  be  glad  to 
be  your  servant. 

Fcrd.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar,  —  I  will  be  brief 
with  you ;  —  and  you  have  been  a  man  long  known  to 
me,  though  I  had  never  so  good  means,  as  desire^  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  you.  I  shall  discover  a 
thing  to  you,  wherein  I  must  very  much  lay  open  mine 
own  imperfection :  but,  good  sir  John,  as  you  have  one 
eye  upon  my  follies,  as  you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn 
another  into  the  register  of  your  own ;  that  I  may  pass 
with  a  reproof  the  easier,  sith  ®  you  yourself  know,  how 
easy  it  js  to  be  such  an  offender. 

Fed.  Very  well,  sir ;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her  hus- 
band's name  is  Ford. 

Fed.  WeU,  sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest  to  you, 
bestowed  much  on  her ;  followed  her  with  a  doating  ob- 
servance; engrossed  opportunities  to  meet  her;  fee'd 
every  slight  occasion,  that  could  but  niggardly  give  me 
sight  of  her ;  not  only  bought  many  presents  to  give  her, 
but  have  given  largely  to  many,  to  know  what  she 
would  have  given :  briefly,  I  have  pursued  her,  as  love 
hath  pursued  me ;  which  hath  been,  on  the  wing  of  all 
occasions.    But  whatsoever  I  have  merited,  either  in 

8««^^.*]  i.e,  since. 
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my  mind,  or  in  my  means,  meed  ^,  I  am  sure,  I  have 
received  none ;  unless  experience  be  a  jewel :  that  I 
have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate ;  and  that  hath  taught 
me  to  say  this : 

Ijofoe  like  a  shadow  Jlies^  fsoheii  substance  laoe  jpfwrsues ; 
Pursuing  that  thatjlies^  andfyi'ng  fxihat  pursues. 

FaL  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfiiction  at 
her  hands  ? 

Ford.  Never. 

FaL  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  purpose  ? 

Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  ? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  house,  built  upon  another  man's 
ground ;  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistaking 
the  place  where  I  erected  it. 

Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to  me  ? 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told  you 
all.  Some  say,  that  though  she  appear  honest  to  me, 
yet,  in  other  places,  she  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  fer,  that 
there  is  shrewd  construction  made  of  her.  Now,  sir 
John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose :  You  are  a  gentle- 
man of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse,  of  great 
admittance  S  authentick  in  your  place  and  person,  gene- 
rally allowed  ^  for  your  many  war-like,  court-like,  and 
learned  preparations. 

Fal.  O,  sir  ! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it :  —  There  is  money ; 
spend  it,  spend  it ;  spend  more ;.  spend  all  I  have ;  oidy 
give  me  so  much  of  your  time  in  exchange  of  it,  as  to 
lay  an  amiable  siege  ®  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife : 
use  your  art  of  wooing,  win  her  to  consent  to  you ;  if 
any  man  may,  you  may  as  soon  as  any. 

9  —  meedi]  i,  e.  reward. 

1 (/great  admittance,]  Admitted  to  all  companies. 

* generally  allowed — ]  Allowed  is  approved. 

^  —  to  lay  an  amiable  siege — ]  i.  e.  a  siege  of  love. 
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faL  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of  your 
affection,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would  enjoy  ?  Me- 
thinks,  you  prescribe  to  yourself  very  preposterously. 

Ford.  O,  understand  my  drift  !  she  dwells  so  securely 
on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly  of  my 
soul  dares  not  present  itself;  she  is  too  bri^t  to  be 
looked  against.  Now,  could  I  come  to  her  with  any  de- 
tection in  my  hand,  my  desires  had  instance  and  argu- 
ment"*  to  commend  themselves :  I  could  drive  her  then 
from  the  ward  of  her  purity*,  her  reputation,  her  mar- 
riage vow,  and  a  thousand  other  her  defences,  which 
now  are  too  strongly  embatded  against  me :  What  say 
you  to't,  sir  John  ? 

FclL.  Master  Brook,,  I  will  first  make  bold  with  your 
money ;  next,  give  me  your  hand ;  and  last,  as  I  am  a 
gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you  will,  enjoy  Ford's  wife. 

Ford.  O  good  sir  !  - 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  say  you  shall. 

Ford.  Want  no  money,  sir  John,  you  shall  want  none, 

Fal.  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  master  Brook,  you  shall 
want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her,  (I  may  tell  you,)  by 
her  own  appointment ;  even  as  you  came  in  to  me,  her 
assistant,  or  go-between^  parted  from  me :  I  say,  I  shall 
be  with  her  between  ten  and  eleven ;  for  at  that  time  the 
jealous  rascally  knave,  her  husband,  will  be  forth.  Come 
you  to  me  at  night ;  you  shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you  know 
Ford,  sir? 

Fal.  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave  !  I  know  him 
not :  —  yet  I  wrong  him,  to  call  him  poor :  they  say, 
the  jealous  wittoUy  knave  hath  masses  of  money ;  for  the 
which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well-fevoured.  I  will  use 
her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly  rogue's  coffer;  and 
there's  my  harvest-home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir;  that  you  might 
avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

^ instance  and  argumefU^   Instance  h  example,    Johnson 

5  —  the  ward  of  her  purify^]    i.  e.  the  defence  of  it. 
VOL.  I.  g 
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Fdl.  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue !  I  will 
stare  him  out  of  his  wits ;  I  will  awe  him  with  my 
cudgel :  it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er  the  cuckold's 
horns:  master  Brook,  thou  shalt  know,  I  will  predo- 
minate o'er  the  peasant,  and  thou  shalt  lie  with  his  wife, 
—  Come  to  me  soon  at  night :  —  Ford's  a  knave,  and  I 
will  aggravate  his  stile®;  thou,  master  Brook,  shalt 
know  him  for  knave  an<J  cuckold :  — come  to  me  soon 
at  night.  [EmL 

Ford,  What  a  damned  epicureian  rascal  is  this  !  — 
My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — Who 
says,  this  is  improvident  jealousy  ?  My  wife  hath  sent 
to  him,  the  hour  is  fixed,  the  match  is  made.  Would 
any  man  have  thought  this  ?  —  See  the  hell  of  having  a 
&lse  woman  !  my  bed  shall  be  abused,  my  coffers  ran- 
sacked, my  reputation  gnawn  at ;  and  I  shall  not  only 
receive  this  villainous  wrong,  but  stand  under  the  adop- 
tion of  abominable  terms,  and  by  him  that  does  me  this 

wrong.     Terms  !    names  ! Amaimon  sounds  well ; 

Lucifer,  well ;  Barbason^,  well ;  yet  they  are  devUs'  ad- 
ditions, the  names  of  fiends  :  but  cuckold  !  witlol  • 
cuckold^!  the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name. 
Page  is  an  ass,  a  secure  ass ;  he  will  trust  his  wife,  he 
will  not  be  jealous ;  I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with 
my  butter,  parson  Hugh  the  Welchman  with  my  cheese, 
an  Irishman  with  my  aqua^itSB  bottle,  or^  a  thief  to  walk 
my  ambling  gelding,  than  my  wife  with  herself:  then 
she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises:  and 
what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  efibct,  they  will 
break  their  hearts   but^  tfiey  will   efifect     Heaven  be 


^  • and  I  wiU  aggravate  kit  stile;]    Add  more  titles  to  those  he 

aiready  enjoys. 

7 Amaimon — Barbason,"]  The  reader  who  is  curious  to  know 

any  particulars  concerning  these  daemons,  may  find  them  in  Reginald 
Scott's  Inventarie  of  the  Karnes,  Shapes^  Powers,  Govenmenig,  and 
Effects  of  JDevUs  and  <%|iri^  of  their  several  Segnories  and  Degrees. 

8 wittol-CMcito^/]^  One  who  knows  his  wife's  falsehood^  and 

B  coneemed  wUh  it : — from  wOtan,  Sax.,  to  know^ 
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praised  for  my  jealousy  !— Eleven  o'clock  the  hour  ;  — 
I  will  prevent  this,  detect  my  wife,  be  revenged  on  Fal- 
staff,  and  laugh  at  Page.  I  will  about  it ;  better  three 
hours  too  soon,  than  a  minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie,  fie  ! 
cuckold  !  cuckold  !  cuckold  !  [JEr//. 


SCENE  III. 
Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Caius  and  Rugby, 

Caius.  Jack  Rugby  ! 

Rug.  Sir. 

Caius.  Vat  is  de  cloclc.  Jack  ? 

Rug.  'Tis  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  sir  Hugh  promised 
to  meet. 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no  come ; 
he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no  come :  by  gar, 
Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already,  if  he  be  come. 

Rug.  He  is  wise,  sh: :  he  kjaew,  your  worship  would 
kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  vill  kill 
him.  Take  your  rapier.  Jack ;  I  vill  tell  you  how  I  vill 
kill  him. 

Rug.  Alas,  sir,  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.  Villainy,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.  Forbear ;  here's  company. 

Er^ter  Host,  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Page. 

Host.  *Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 
Shal.  Save  you,  master  doctor  Caius. 
Page.  Now,  good  master  doctor  ! 
Slen.  Grive  you  good-morrow,  sir. 
Caius.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,    two,    tree,    four,  come 
for? 
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Host.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin^,  to  see  thee 
traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there ;  to  see  thee 
pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock  ^,  thy  reverse,  thy  distance, 
thy  montdnt  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian?  is  he  dead,  my 
Francisco?^  ha,  bully!  What  says  my  iEsculapius?  my 
Galen  ?  my  heart  of  elder?''  ha!  is  he  dead,  bully  Stale? 
is  he  dead  ? 

Cains.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  the 
vorld ;  he  is  not  show  his  &ce. 

Host.  Thou  art  a  Castilian'^  king,  Urinal !  Hector  of 
Greece,  my  boy ! 

Cuius.  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  that  me  have  stay  six 
or  seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no  come. 

Shal.  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor :  he  is  a 
curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ;  if  yoii  should 
fight,  you  go  against  the  hair*  of  your  professions ;  is  it 
not  true,  master  Page  ? 

Page.  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a  great 
fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 

Sial.  Bodykins,  master  Page,  though  I  now  be  old, 
and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  ^ny  finger  itches 
to  make  one :  though  we  are  justices,  and  doctors,  and 
churchmen,  master  Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth 
in  us  J  we  are  the  sons  of  women,  master  Page. 

Page.  *Tis  true,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  It  will  be  found   so,   master    Page.     Master 


9 to  gee  thee  foin,]    To/oin  was  the  ancient  term  for  making 

a  thrust  in  fencing,  or  tilting. 

1  -^—  <Ay  stock  J  Stock  is  a  corruption  of  stocaia^  Ital.,  from 
which  language  the  technical  terms  that  follow  are  likewise  adopted. 

2 my  Francisco  ?]  He  means,  my  Frenchman. 

3 wiy  heart  of  elder  f  ]  lb  should  be  remembered,  to  make  this 

joke  relish,  that  the  elder  tree  has  no  heart. 

^ CastUian — "]    An  opprobrious  term,  and  perhaps  a  popular 

slur  upon  the  Spaniards,  who  were  held  in  great  contempt  after  the 
business  of  the  armada. 

» against  the  hair,  &c  J  We  now  say,  agcdnst  the  gram. 
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doctor  Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am 
sworn  of  the  peace ;  you  have  showed  yourself  a  wise 
physician,  and  sir  Hugh  hath  shown  himself  a  wise  and 
patient  churchman :  you  must  go  with  me,  master  doctor. 

Host.  Pardon,  guest .  justice : — A  word,  monsieur 
Muck-water.^ 

Caius.  Muck-vater  !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host,  Muck-water,  in  our  English  tongue,  is  valour, 
bully. 

Cuius,  By  gar,  then  I  have  as  much  muckrvater  as  de 

Englishman : Scurvy  jack-dog  priest !  by  gar,  me  ' 

vill  cut  his  ears. 

Host,  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Caius,  Clapper-de-claw  !  vat  is  dat? 

Host,  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Cazus,  By  gar,  me  do  look,  Jie  shall  clapper-de-claw 
me ;  for,  by  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 

Host.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to%  or  let  him  wag. 

Caius,  Me  tank  you  for  dat. 

Host,  And  moreover,  bully, — But  first,  master  guest, 
and  master  Page,  and  eke  cavalero  Slender,  go  you 
through  the  town  to  Frogmore.  lAside  to  them. 

Page,  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he  ? 

Host,  He  is  diere :  see  what  humour  he  is  in ;  and 
I  will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields :  will  it  do 
well? 

Sud,  We  will  do  it. 

Pc^e.  Shal,  and  Slen,     Adieu,  good  master  doctor. 

lEjcetmt  Page,  Shallow,  and 
Slender. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest ;  for  he  speak  for 
a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host,  Let  him  die:  but,  first,  sheath  thy  impatience; 
throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler :  go  about  the  fields  with 
me  through  Frogmore ;  I  will  bring  thee  where  mistress 

6 Muck-water.]   i,  e.  drain  of  a  dung-hill. 

e  3 
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Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farm-house  a  feasting :  and  thou  shalt 
woo  her :  Cry'd  game,  said  I  well  ?7 

Cuius.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  for  dat :  by  gar,  I  love 
you ;  and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de  good  guest,  de  earl, 
de  knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlen^en,  my  patients. 

Host,  For  the  which,  I  will  be  thy  adversary  towards 
Anne  Page ;  said  I  well  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  good ;  veil  said. 

Host  Let  us  wag  then. 

Cains.  Come  at  my  heels.  Jack  Rugby.  \Exeunt. 


ACT   III. 

SCENE  I.  —A  Field  near  Frogmore. 
Entei^  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Exxi.  I  pray  you  now,  good  master  Slender's  serving- 
man,  and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  which  way  have 
you  looked  for  master  Caius,  that  calb  himself  Doctor 
of  Physick  ? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  city-ward  **j  the  park-ward,  every 
way ;  old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but  the  town 
way. 

Eva.  I  most  fehemently  desire  you,  you  will  also  look 
that  way. 

Sim.  I  will,  sir. 

Eva.  'Pless  my  soul  1  how  full  of  cholers  I  am,  and 
trempling  of  mind ! — I  shall  be  glad,  if  he  have  de- 
ceived me: — how  melancholies  I  am! — I  will  knog 
his  urinals  about  his  knave's  costard,  when  I  have  good 
opportunities  for  the  ^ork  — 'pless  my  soul !  [Sings. 

7 Cry'd  game»  gaid  I  weU?'\  An  exclamation  of  encourage- 
ment. 

< the  city  wardj  i.  e.  towards  London. 
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To  shaUaao  river s\  to  whose faUs 
Melodious  birds  sing  madi^igals ; 
There  will  we  make  our  peds  ofroses^ 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  j)osies» 
To  shallow 

'Mercy  on  me  !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry. 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals  •  -*- 

Wten  as  I  sat  in  Pabylon, 

And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow 

Sim.  Yonder  he  is  coining,  this  way,  sir  Hugh. 
Eva.  He's  welcome : 

To  shallow  riverSf  to  whose  Jails 

Heaven  prosp^  the  right ! — What  w^pons  is  he  ? 

Sim.  No  weapons,  sir :  There  comes  my  master,  mas- 
ter Shallow,  and  another  gentleman  from  Frogmore, 
over  the  stile,  this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown ;  or  else  keep  it  in 
your  arms. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Shal.  How  now,  master  parson  ?  Good-morrow,  good 
sir  Hugh.  Keq)  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good 
student  from  his  book,  and  it  is  wonderful. 

Slen.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  sir  Hugh  ! 

Eoan.  'Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you  ! 

Shal.  What !  the  sword  and  the  word  !  do  you  study 
diem  both,  master  parson  ? 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  and  hose, 
this  raw  rheumatick  day  ? 

3  To  shallow  rwer*,&c.}  This  is  part  of  a  beautiful  little  poem,  by 
Marlowe,  but  some  have  attributed  it  to  IShakspeare. 
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Eva.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you,  to  do  a  good  oflSce, 
master  parson. 

Eva.  Fery  well :  What  is  it  ? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman,  who 
belike,  having  received  wrong  by  some  person,  is  at 
most  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience,  that  ever 
you  saw. 

Shal.  I  have  lived  fourscore  years,  and  upward;  I 
never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learning 
so  wide  of  his  own  respect* 

Eoa.  What  is  he? 

Page.  I  think  you  know  him ;  master  doctor  Caius, 
the  renowned  French  physician. 

Eva.  Gofs  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart!  I  had 
as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge. 

Page.  Why? 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocrates  and 
Galen, — and  he  is  a  knave  besides;  a  cowardly  knave, 
as  you  would  desires  to  be  acquainted  withaL 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  should  fight  with 
him. 

Sten.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Shal.  It  appears  so  by  his  weapons:  —  Keep  them 
asunder;  —  here  comes  doctor  Caius. 

Enter  Host,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Page.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your  weapon. 

Shal.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

Host.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question  :  let  them 
keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  ]&iglish. 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit  your  ear : 
Verefore  vill  you  not  meet  a*me  ? 

Eva.  Pray  you,  use  your  patience :  In  good  time. 

Caius.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog,  John 
^pe. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stogs  to  other 
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men's  humours ;  I  desire  you  in  friendship,  and  I  will 
one  way  or  other  make  you  amends :  —  I  will  knog  your 
urinals  about  your  knave's  cogscomb,  for  missing  your 
meetings  and  appointments. 

Caius.  DiaMel — Jack  Rugby, — mine  host  de  Jar^ 
terrcy  have  I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ?  have  I  not, 
at  de  place  I  did  appoint  ? 

JEva*  As  I  am  a  christians  soul,  now,  look  you,  this  is 
the  place  appointed ;  Til  be  judgment  by  mine  host  of 
the  Garter. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say,  Guallia  and  Giaul,  French  and 
Welch ;  soul-curer  and  body-curer. 

Caius.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good  !  excellent ! 
Host.  Peace^  I  say ;  hear  mine  host  of  the  Giarter. 
Am  I  p(ditick?  am  I  subtle ?  am  I  a  Machiavel?  Shall 
I  lose  my  doctor?  no;  he  gives  me  the  potions,  and 
the  motions.     Shall  I  lose  my  parson  ?  my  priest  ?  my 
sir  Hugh  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the  no- 
verbs. — Give  me  thy  hand,  terrestrial;  so: — Give  me 
thy  hand,   celestial:  so. Boys   of  art,   I  have  de- 
ceived you  both ;  I  have  directed  you  to  wrong  places ; 
your  hearts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are,  whole,  and  let 
burnt  sack  be  the  issue.  —  Come,  lay  their  swords  to 
pawn  :  —  Follow  me,  lad  of  peace ;  follow,  follow,  follow. 
Shai.  Trust  me,  a  mad  host:  —  Follow,  gentlemen, 
follow. 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

\Exeuni  Shallow,  Slender, 
Page,  and  Host 
Caius.  Ha!  do  I   perceive  dat?   have   you   make-a 
de  sot  of  us^  ?  ha,  ha ! 

Eva.  This  is  well ;  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting-st(^. 
— I  desire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends ;  and  let  us  knog 
our  prains  together^  to  be  revenged  on  this  same  scall, 
scurvy^,  cogging  companion, 


make^  de  sot  ofutf]  Sot,  in  Frenclr,  signifies  a/w^. 

i scall,  scurvi/,']  Scall  was  an  old  word  of  reproach. 
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Cains.  By  gBu:,  vit  all  my  heart ;  he  promise  to  bring 
me  vere  is*  Anne  Page ;  by  gar,  he. deceive  me  too. 

Eoa.  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles :  —  Pray  you, 
follow.  lEjreunt. 


SCENE  11. 
The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Eiiter  Mrs,  Page  and  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  litde  gallant;  you 
were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader  : 
Whether  had  you  rather,  lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye  your 
master's  heels  ? 

Rob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a  man, 
than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O,  you  are  a  flattering  boy :  now,  I  see, 
you'll  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Well  met,  mistress  Page :  Whither  go  you  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife;  Is  she  at 
home  ? 

Ford.  Ay  :  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  together,  for 
want  of  company :  I  think,  if  your  husbands  were  dead, 
you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  sure  of  that,  — two  other  husbands. 

Ford.  Where  had  you. this  pretty  weathercock  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  die  dickens  his  name 
is  my  husband  had  him  of:  What  do  you  call  your 
knight^s  name,  sirrah  ? 

Bob.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford.  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Mrs.  Page.  He,  he;  I  can  never  hit  on's  name*: — 
There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and  he  ! 
—  Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed  ? 

Ford.  Indeed,  she  is« 
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Mrs.  Page.  By  your  leave,  sir ;  — I  am  sick  till  I  see 
her.  [Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains  ?  hath  he  any  eyes  ?  hath 
he  any  thinking  ?  sure,  they  sleep ;  he  hathjno  use  of 
them.  Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  miles, 
as  easy  as  a  cannon  will  -shoot  point-blank  twelve  score. 
He  pieces-out  his  wife's  inclination;  he  gives  her  folly- 
motion,  and  advantage :  and  now  she's  going  to  my  wife, 
and  FalstaiTs  boy  with  her.  A  man  may  hear  this 
shower  sing  in  the  wind  !^ — and  Falstaff 's  boy  with  her ! 
—  Good  plots  ! — they  are  laid ;  and  our  revolted  wives 
share  damnation  togetiier.  Well ;  I  will  take  him,  then 
torture  my  wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty 
fix>m  the  so  seeming  mistress  Page%  divulge  Page  him- 
self for  a  secure  and  wilful  Actaeon ;  and  to  these  violent 
proceedings  all  my  neighbours  shall  cry  aim.'*  [Clock 
strikes.']  The  clock  gives  me  my  cue,  and  my  assur- 
ance bids  me  search ;  there  I  shall  find  Falstaff:  I  shall 
be  rather  praised  for  this,  than  mocked ;  for  it  is  as  posi- 
tive as  tiie  earth  is  firm,  that  Falstaff  is  there :  I  will  go. 

Enter   Page,  Shallow,   Slender,  Host,  Sir   Hugh 
Evans  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Shal.  Page^  &c.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

Ford.  Trust  me,  a  good  knot :  I  have  good  cheer  at 
h(»ne ;  and  I  pray  you,  all  go- with  me. 

Shal.  I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford^ 

Slen.  And  so  must  I,  sir ;  we  have  appointed  to  dine 
with  Mrs.  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  witii  her  for 
more  money  than  I'll  speak  o£ 

Shal.  We  have  lingered  about  a  matdi  between  Anne 
Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we  shall  have 
.  Hpur  answer. 

SLen.  I  hope,  I  have  your  good  will,  &ther  Page. 

Page.  You  have,  master  Slender ;  I  stand  wholly  for 

3 10  seeming  nUstrett  Page^   Seeming  is  spedoui,    * 

^— —  Ma^  cry  aim,  i.-e.  shall  encourage. 
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you: — but  my  wife,  "master  doctor,  is  for  you  al- 
together. 

Cains.  Ay,  by  gar;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me;  my 
nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fenton?  he 
capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes  verses, 
he  speaks  holyday*,  he  smells  April  and  May:  he  will 
carry't,  he  will  carry^t;  'tis  in  his  buttons*;  he  will 
carry*t 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  The  gen- 
tleman is  of  no  having^ :  he  kept  company  with  the  wild 
prince  and  Poins ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  region,  he  knows 
too  much.  No,  he  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  for- 
tunes with  the  finger  of  my  substance :  if  he  take  her, 
let  him  take  her  simply ;  the  wealth  I  have  waits  on  my 
consent,  and  my  consent  goes  not  that  way. 

Ford.  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you  go  home 
with  me  to  dinner :  besides  your  cheer,  you  shall  have 
sport ;  I  wiD  show  you  a  monster.— Master  doctor,  you 
shall  go;— so  shall  you,  master  Page;  and  you,  sir 
Hugh. 

Shal.  Well,  fare  you  well :  —  we  shall  have  die  freer  * 
wooing  at  master  Page's. 

\Exeunt  Shallow  and  Slender. 

Caius.  Go  home,  John  Rugby ;  I  come  anon. 

[Exit  Rugby. 

Host.  Farewell,  my  hearts :  I  will  go  to  my  honest 
knight  FalstafF,  and  drink  canary  with  him.    [Exit  Host 

Ford.  [asideJ}  I  think,  I,  shall  drink  in  pipe-wine 
first  with  him;  I'll  make  him  dance.  Will  yougo 
gentles  ? 

All.  Have  with  you,  to  see  this  monster.         [Exeunt. 

^ he  writes  verses,  he  speaks  holyday,]  i.  e.  bis  language  is 

curious  and  affectedly  chosen. 

6 *tis  in  his  buttons ;]    Alluding  to  an  ancient  custom  among 

the  country  fellows,  of  trying  whether  they  should  succeed  with  their 
mistresses,  by  carrying  the  bachelor^ s  buttons  in  their  pockets. 

7  —  of  no  having :]  Having;  i.  e.  estate  or  fortune. 
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SCENE  III. 
A  Boom  in  Ford*5  Home. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John !  what,  Robert ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Quickly,  quickly :  Is  the  buck-basket — 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant: — What,  Robin,  I  say. 

Enter  Servants  with  a  Basket. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  come,  come. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Here,  set  it  down. 

Mrs.  Page.  Give  your  men  the  charge ;  we  must  be 
brief 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John  and 
Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brewhouse ;  and 
when  I  suddenly  call  you,  come  forth,  and  (without 
any  pause,  or  staggering,)  take  this  basket  on  your 
shoulders:  that  done,  trudge  with  it  in  all  haste,  and 
carry  it  among  the  whitsters "  in  Datchet  mead,  and 
there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch,  close  by  Ae  Thames 
side. 

Mrs.  Page.  YouwiDdoit? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over  and  over;  they  lack 
no  direction :  Be  gone,  and  come  when  you  are  called. 

{Exeunt  Servants. 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Enter  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket?'  what  news 
with  you  ? 


8  — .— .  the  whitsters^  i.e.  the  blanchers  of  linen. 

9  How  now,  my  eyas-musket?]    Eyas  is  a  young  unfledg'd  hawk. 
Eyat'tnusket  is  the  same  as  infant  UlUpuHan. 
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Hob.  My  master,  sir  John,  is  come  in  at  your  back- 
door, mistress  Ford ;  and  requests  your  company. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-ar-lent^  have  you  been 
true  to  us  ? 

Hcib.  Ay,  I'll  be  sworn:  My  master  knows  not  of 
your  being  here ;  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me  into 
everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it ;  for,  he  swears,  he'll 
turn  me  away. 

Mr&.  Page.  Thou'rt  a  good  boy :  this  secrecy  of  thine 
shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make  thee  a  new 
doublet  and  hose. —  I'll  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so : — Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am  alone. 
Mistress  Page,  remember  you  your  cue.       [Exit  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee ;  if  I  do  not  act  it,  hiss 
me.  \_Ea:it  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to  then :  we'll  use  this  unwholesome 
humidity,  this  gross  watry  pumpion; — well  teach  him 
to  know  turtles  from  jays. 

Enter  Falstafp. 

Fal.  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  hea^oenly  jewel?  ^  Why, 
now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough ;  this  is  the 
period  of  my  ambition ;  O  this  blessed  hour ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  sweet  sir  John  ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate, 
mistress  Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish :  I  would 
thy  husband  were  dead ;  I'll  speak  it  before  the  best 
lord,  I  would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  your  lady,  sir  John !  alas,  I  should  be 
a  pitiful  lady. 

Fed.  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such  another; 
I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond :   Thou 


' Jack'a4efU^     A  Jack  o*  lent  was  a  puppet  thrown  at  in 

Lent,  like  Bhrove-cocks. 

«  Have  I  caught  my  heavenfy  Jewel?'}  Thisw  the  fint  lineof  th« 
second  Bong  in  Sidney's  A/ropAe/  and  Stella, 
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hast  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow  that  becomes 
the  ship-tire,  the'  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian 
iadmittance.  ^ 

Mrs.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief^  sir  John :  my  brows  be- 
come nothing  else ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  traitor  to  say  so :  thou  would'st  make 
an  absolute  courtier;  and  the  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot 
would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait,  in  a  semi- 
circled  farthingale.  I  see  what  thou  wert,  if  fortune  thy 
foe  were  not;  i^ature  is  thy  firiend:  Come,  thou  canst 
not  hide  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  no  such  thing  in  nie. 

Fal.  What  made  me  love  thee?  let  that  persuade 
thee,  there's  something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come,  I 
cannot  cog,  and  say,  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a  many 
of  these  lisping  haw-thorn  buds,  that  come  like  women 
in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Buckler's-bury  *  in 
simple  time ;  I  cannot :  but  I  love  thee ;  none  but  thee ; 
and  thou  deservest  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir ;  I  fear,  you  love 
mistress  Page. 

Fal.  Thou  might'st  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walk  by  the 
Counter-gate ;  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek  6f 
a  lime-kiln. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows,  how  I  love  you ;  and 
you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind ;  I'll  deserve  it. 

Mrs^Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do;  or  else 
I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Bob.  Iwitkin.'}  Mistress  Ford,  niistress  Ford!  here's 
mii^ress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating,  and  blowing,  and 
lo<^ing  wildly,  and  would  needs  speak  with  you  pre- 
sently. 

3 that  becomes  the  ship-tire^  the  /tre-valiant,  or  any  tire  of 

Venetian  admittance.]  Head-dresses  then  in  fashion,  received  or 
admitted  from  Venice. 

4  lihe  Buckler's-bury,  Ac.]     Buckler* s-burp,  in  the  time  of 

Shak^eare,  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  druggists,  who  sold  all  kinds  of 
herbs,  green  as  well  as  dry. 
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Fal.  She  shall  not  see  me ;  I  will  ensccmce  me  behind 
the  arras. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so :  she's  a  very  tattling 
woman*  —  [Falstaff  hides  himself. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page  and  Robin. 

What's  the  matter  ?  how  now  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O,  mistress  Ford,  what  have  you  done? 
You're  shamed,  you  are  overthrown,  you  are  undone 
for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What's  the  matter,  good  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  well-a-day,  mistress  Ford !  having  an 
honest  man  to  your  husband,  to  give  him  such  cause  of 
suspicion ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion? 

Mrs.  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion  !  —  Out  upon 
you  !  how  am  I  mistook  in  you  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  woman, 
with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for  a  gentle- 
man, that,  he  says,  is  here  now  in  the  house,  by  your 
consent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage  of  his  absence :  You 
are  undone. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Speak  louder.  —  {^Aside.']  —  'Tis  not  so, 
I  hope. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you  have 
such  a  man  here ;  but  'tis  most  certain  your  husband's 
coming  with  half  Windsor  at  his  heels,  to  search  for 
such  a  one.  I  come  before  to  tell  you :  If  you  know 
yourself  clear,  why  I  am  glad  of  it :  but  if  you  have  a 
friend  here,  convey,  convey  him  out  Be  not  amazed : 
call  all  your  senses  to  you ;  defend  your  reputation,  or 
bid  fisirewell  to  your  good  life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  shall  I  do  ?  —  TTiere  is  a  gende- 
man,  my  dear  friend;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own  shame, 
so  much  as  his  peril:  I  had  rather  than  a  thousand 
pound,  he  were  out  of  the  house. 
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Mrs.  Page.  For  shame,  never  stand  you  had  rather^ 
and  you  had  rather ;  your  husband's  here  at  hand,  be- 
think you  of  some  conveyance :  in  the  house  you  cannot 
hide  him. — O,  how  have  you  deceived  me  ! — Look, 
here  is  a  basket :  if  he  be  of  any  reasonable  stature,  he 
may  creep  in  here ;  and  throw  foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if 
it  were  going  to  bucking :  Or,  it  is  whiting-time  %  send 
him  by  your  two  men  to  Datchet  mead. 

Mrs*  Ford.  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there :  What  shall 
I  do? 

Re-enter  Faistatf. 

Fal.  Let  me  see't,  let  me  see't !  O  let  me  see't !  I'll 
in,  I'll  in :  follow  your  friend's  counsel ; — I'll  in. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  \  sir  John  Falstaff!  Are  these 
your  letters,  knight  ? 

Fal.  I  love  thee,  and  none  but  thee ;  help  me  away : 
let  me  creep  in  here ;  I'U  never  — 

[//<?  goes  into  the  Basket^  they  cooer 
him  with  foul  linen. 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy :  Call 
your  men,  mistress  Ford : — You  dissembling  knight ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  John,  Robert,  John !  [Exit  Ro- 
bin. Re-enter  Servants.]  Go  take  up  these  clothes 
here,  quickly ;  where's  the  cowl-staff?*  look,  how  you 
drumble^;  carry  them  to  the  laundress  in  Datchet  mead; 
quickly,  come. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near :  if  I  suspect  without 
cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let  me  be  your 

^ r  whiting-Hme,'}  Bleaching  time;  spring. 

6 the  cowl-^tqff'f  ]    Is  a  staff  used  for  carrying  a  large  tub  or 

basket  with  two  handles.  In  Essex  the  word  coid  is  yet  used  for  « 
tub. 

7 how  you  drumble ;]  To  drumble^  in  Devonshire,  signifies  to 

mutter  in  a  sullen  and  inarticulate  voice ;  but  Mrs.  Page  may  mean 
— how  lazy  and  stupid  you  are  !  be  more  alert. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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jest;     I  deserve   it.  —  How  now?    whither  bear  you 
this?  ' 

Serv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they 
bear  it  ?  You  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing. 

Ford.  Buck  ?  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the 
buck  !  Buck,  buck,  buck  ?  Ay^buck ;  I  warrant  you, 
buck ;  and  of  the  season  too :  it  shall  appear.®  [Exeunt 
Servants  mth  the  Basket."}  Gentlemen,  I  have  dreamed 
to-night ;  I'll  tell  you  my  dream.  Here,  here,  here  be 
my  keys  :  ascend  my  chambers,  search,  seek,  find  out : 
I'll  warrant,  we'll  unkennel  the  fox :  —  Let  me  stop  this 
way  first :  —  so,  now  uncape.^ 

Page.  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented :  you  wrong 
yourself  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  master  Page. — Up,  gentlemen;  you  shall 
see  sport  anon :  follow  me,  gentlemen.  \Exit. 

Fioa.  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours,  and  jealousies. 

Cinus.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  &shion  of  France :  it  is  not 
jealous  in  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen ;  see  the  issue  of 
his  search. 

{Exeunt  Evans,  Page,  and  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  better,  that 
my  husband  is  deceived,  or  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your  hus- 
band asked  who  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afi*aid  he  will  have  need  of  wash- 
ing; so  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do  him  a 
benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would  all 
of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think,  my  husband  hath  some  special 

^  <* it  shall  appear.]    Ford  seems  to  allude  to  the  cuckold's 

horns.     Of  the  season  is  a  phrase  of  the  forest.     Malone. 

9  — so,  now  uncape.]  A  term  in  fox-hunting,  which  signifies  to  dig 
out  the  fox  when  earthed. 
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suspicion  of  FalstafTs  being  here ;  for  I  never  saw  him 
so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that :  And  we  will 
yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstaff :  his  dissolute  disease 
will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion,  mis- 
tress Quickly,  to  him,  aiid  excuse  his  throwing  into  the 
water ;  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  betray  him  to 
another  punishment? 

Mrs.  Page.  We^ll  do  it ;  let  him  be  sent  for  to-morrow 
eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

Re-enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him :  may  be,  the  knave  bragged 
of  that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that  ? 
.  Mrs.  Ford.  Ayj  ay,  peace ; — You  use  me  well,  master 
Ford,  do  you  ? 

Ford.  Ay»  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your 
thoughts ! 

Ford.  Amen. 

Jkfr^.  Page.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  master 
Ford. 

Ford.  Ay,  ay :  I  must  bear  it. 

Boa.  K  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in  the 
chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses^  heaven 
forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgment  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  nor  I  top ;  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie,  master  Ford  !  are  you  not  ashamed  ? 
What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination?  I 
woidd  not  have  your  distemper  in  this  kind,  for  the 
wealth  of  Windsor  castle. 

Ford.  'Tis  my  fitult,  master  Page :  I  su£fer  for  it. 

Eva.  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience :  your  wife  is  as 
honest  a  'omans,  as  I  will  desires  among  five  thousand, 
and  five  hundred  too. 

R  2 
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Cairn.  By  gar,  I  see  'tis  an  honest  woman. 

Ford.  Well; — I  promised  you  a  dinner: — Come, 
oome,  walk  in  the  park :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I  will 
hereafter  make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done  this. — 
Come,  wife; — come,  mistress  Page;  I  pray  you  pardon 
me ;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen;  but,  trust  me,  well 
mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my 
house  to  break&st;  after,  we'll  a  birding  together;  I 
have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bush :  Shall  it  be  so  ? 

Ford.  Any  thing.  , 

Eva.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Caiics.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de 
turd. 

Eoa.  In  your  teeth :  for  shame. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eoa.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on  the 
lousy  knave,  mine  host 

Caius.  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart 

Eoa.  A  lousy  knave;  to  have  his  gibes  and  his 
mockeries.  \ExemU. 


SCENE  IV. 
A  Boom  in  Pagers  House. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Mistress  Anne  Page. 

Fent.  I  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  Other's  love ; 
Therefore,  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan* 

Anne.  Alas !  how  then  ? 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be  thyself. 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth ; 
And  that,  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  expence^ 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth : 
Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me. 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies ; 
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Ahd  tells  me,  'tis  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property* 

Jnne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to  come  ! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne : 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  foimd  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags  ; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne,  Gentie  master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  &ther's  love :  still  seek  it,  sir : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then, — Hark  you  hither. 

{They  converse  apart- 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

ShaL  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly;  my  kinsman 
shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen.  Ill  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't  ^ :  slid,  'tis  but 
venturing. 

SftaZ.  Be  not  dismay'd. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me :  I  care  not  fi)r 
that, — but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye ;  master  Slender  would  speak  a  word 
with  you. 

Anne.  I  come  to  him.— This  is  my  Other's  choice. 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-fevour'd  &ults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 

{Aside. 

Quick.  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton?  Pray  you, 
a  word  with  you. 

Shal.  She's  coming;  to  her,  coz.     O  boy,  thou  hadst 
a  &ther ! 


1  rU  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  wCt :]  To  make  a  bolt  or  a  shaft  of  a 
thing  u  enumerated  by  Ray,  amongst  others,  in  his  collection  of  pro- 
verbial phrases.    The  boU  in  this  jiroverb  means  the/oo/'s  bolt. 
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Slen.  I  had  a  father,  mistress  Anne;— my  uncle  can 
tell  you  good  jests  of  him :  —  Pray  you,  uncle,  tell  mis^ 
tress  Anne  the  jest,  how  my  &ther  stole  two  geese  out 
of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

ShaL  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman  in 
Glocestershire* 

Shal.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tail  %  under 
the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

Shed.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  My  pounds 
jointure. 

Anne.  Good  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for  himself. 

Shal.  Marry,  I  thank yt)u  for  it;  I  thank  you  for  that 
good  comfort.     She  calls  you,  coz :  I'll  leave  you. 

Anne.  Now,  master  Slender. 

^£n.  Now,  good  mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Slen.  My  will  ?  od's  heartlings,  that's  a  pretty  jest, 
indeed !  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven;  I 
am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give  heaven  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  you  with 
me? 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  ot 
nothing  with  you:  Your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have 
made  motions  :  if  it  be  my  luck,  so ;  if  not,  happy  man 
be  his  dole^!  They  can  teU  you  how  things  go,  better 
than  I  can :  You  may  ask  your  &ther ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Page  and  Mistress  Page. 

Page*  Now,  master  Slender;— Love  him,  daughter 
Anne. — 
Why,  how  now !  what  does  master  Fenton  here  ? 

2  ««,—  c(me  /CUt  and  long-tail,]  i.  e.  come  poor  or  richy  to  offer 
himself  a8  my  rival.    The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  not  'decided. 

3 happy  man  be  his  dole!]  i.  e.  his  lot,  a  proverbial  express 

sion. 
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You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house : 
I  told  you,  SU-,  my  daughter  is  disposed  of. 

Fent.  Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient, 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  master  Fenton,  come  not  to  my 
child. 

Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Pent.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 

Page*  No,  good  master  Fenton. 

Come,  master  Shallow ;  come,  son  Slander ;  in :  — 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master  Fenton. 

[EjseufU  Pag?,  Shallow,  and  -Slender. 

Quick.  Speak  to  mistress  Page. 

Pent.  Good  mistress   Page,    for    that  I  love  your 
daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do, 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners,    . 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love. 
And  not  retire  :  Let  me  have  your  good  will. 

Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond'  fool. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  you  a  better  hus- 
band. 

Quick.  That's  my  master,  master  doctor. 

Anne.  Alas,  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'the  earth. 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips.  * 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  trouble  not  yourself:   good  mas- 
ter Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy  : 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you, 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  sm  I  affected : 
Till  then,  farewell,  sir :  -*-  She  ^ust  needs  go  in  : 
Her  father  will  be  angry. 

{^Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Anne. 

Pent.  Farewell,  gentle  mistress ;  ferewell.  Nan. 

Quick.  This  is  my  doing  now:  — Nay,  said  I,   wil 

*♦ be  set  quick  Vthe  earth, 

And  bowVd  to  death  with  turnips.]    This  is  a  common  pro?erb  in 
the  southern  counties. 
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you  cast  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a  physician  ? 
Look  on  master  Fenton :  —  this  is  my  doing. 

Fent.  I  thank  thee ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to-night  ^ 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring :  there's  for  thy  pains. 

{ExiU 

Quick.  Now  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune !  A- kind 
heart  he  hath:  a  woman  would  run  through  fire  and 
water  for  such  a  kind  heart.  But  yet,  I  would  my  mas- 
ter had  mistress  Anne ;  or  I  would  master  Slender  had 
her ;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  master  Fenton  had  her :  I 
will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three :  for  so  I  have  pro- 
mised, and  I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word ;  but  speciously  ^ 
for  master  Fenton.  Well,  I  must  of  another  errand  to 
sir  John  Falstaff  fi-om  my  two  mistresses ;  What  a  beast 
am  I  to  slack  it  ? '  [JSrtV. 

SCENE  V. 
A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  I  say,  — 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a  toast  in't. 
{Exit  Bard.]  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket  like 
a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal;  and  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames  ?  Well,  if  I  be  served  such  another,  trick,  I'll 
have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and  butter'd,  and  give  them 
to  a  dog  for  a  new-year's  gift.  The  rogues  slighted  me 
into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as  they  would  have 
drowned  a  bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'the  litter;  and 
you  may  know  by  my  size,  that  I  have  a  kind  of  ala- 
crity in  sinking;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell,  I 
should  down.     I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore 

^ once  to-mght — ]  i.  e.  sometime  to-night. 

^ speciously — ]  She  means  to  s&y  specudltf. 

f  — —  to  slack  kf]  i.  e.  neglect 
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was  shelvy  and  shallow  i  a  death  that  I  abhor ;  fen*  the 
water  swells  a  man;  and  what  a  thing  should  I  have 
been,  when  I  had  been  swelled !  I  should  have  been  a 
mountain  of  mummy. 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  with  the  Wine. 

Bard.  Here's  mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak  with  you. 

FaL  G>me,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the  Thames 
water ;  for  my  belly's  as  cold,  as  if  I  had  swallowed 
snow-balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins.     Call  her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Quick.  By  your  leave ;  I  cry  you  mercy :  Give  your 
worship  good  morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  tfiese  chalices :  Go,  brew  me  a  pottle 
of  sack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eggs,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itself ;  I'll  no  pullet-sperm  in  my  brew- 
age.  —  [^Exit  Bardolph.]  —  How  now  ? 

Quick.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  your  worship  fi-om  mis- 
tress Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford  !  I  have  had  ford  enough :  I  was 
thrown  into  the  ford :  I  have  my  belly  fiill  of  ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day !  good  heart,  that  was  not  her 
fault :  she  does  so  take  on  with  her  men :  they  mistook 
their  erection. 

Fed.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish  woman's 
promise. 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it  would 
yearn  your  heart  to  see  it  Her  husband  goes  this 
morning  a  birding ;  she  desires  you  once  more  to  come 
to  her  between  eight  and  nine :  I  must  carry  her  word 
quickly :  she'll  make  you  amends,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  visit  her :  Tell  her  so;  and  bid  her 
think,  what  a  man  is :  let  her  consider  his  &ailty,  and 
then  judge  of  my  tnerit. 
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Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fal^  Do  so.     Between  nine  and  ten,  say'st  thou  ? 

Quick,  Eight  and  nine,  sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick,  Peace  be  with  you,  sir  !  [JSrj/. 

Fal,  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook ;  he  sent 
me  word  to  stay  within :  I  like  his  money  well.  O,  here 
he  comes. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford,  Bless  you,  sir  ! 

Fal.  Now,  master  Brook?  you  come  to  know  what 
hath  passed  betweei^  me  and  Ford*s  wife  ? 

Ford,  That,  indeed,  sir  John,  is  my  business. 

Fal,  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you :  I  was  at 
her  house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford,  And  how  sped  you,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Very  ill-favouredly,  master  Brook. 

ForcL  How  so,  sir?  Did  she  change  her  determin- 
ation ? 

Fal.  No,  master  Brook ;  but  the  peaking  comuto  her 
husband,  master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continued  'larum  of 
jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant  of  our  encounter,  after 
we  had  embraced,  kissed,  protested,  and,  as  it  were, 
spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy :  and  at  his  heels  a 
rabble  of  his  companions,  thither  provoked  and  instigated 
by  his  distemper,  and,  forsooth,  to  search  his  house  for 
his  wife's  love. 

Ford.  What,  while  you  were  there  ? 

Fal.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford,  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not  find 
you? 

Fal,'  You  shall  hear.     As  good  luck  would  have  it^ 
comes  in  one  mistress  Page ;  gives  intelligence  of  Ford's 
approach ;  and,  by  her  invention,  and  Ford's  wife's  dis- 
traction, they  conveyed  me  into  a  buck-basket 
Ford.  A  buck-basket ! 
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Fed.  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket:  rammed  me  in 
with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  and 
greasy  napkins ;  that,  master  Brook,  there  was  the  rank- 
est compound  of  villainous  smell,  that  ever  offended 
nostril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 

FaL  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what  I  have 
suffered  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your  good* 
Being  thus  crammed  in  the  basket,  a  couple  of  Ford's 
knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by  their  mistress,  to 
carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to  Datchet-lane ; 
they  took  me  on  their  shoulders ;  met  the  jealous  knave 
their  master  in  the  door ;  who  asked  them  once  or  twice, 
what  they  had  in  their  basket :  I  quaked  for  fear,  lest 
the  lunatic  knave  would  have  searched  it ;  but  fete,  or-? 
daining  he  should  be  a  cuckold,  held  his  hand.  Well : 
on  went  he  for  a  search,  and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes* 
But  mark  the  sequel,  master  Brook:  I  suffered  the 
pangs  of  three  several  deaths:  first,  an  intolerable  fright, 
to  be  detected  with®  a  jealous  rotten  bell-wether :  next, 
to  be  compassed,  like  a  good  bilbo  ^,  in  the  circumference 
of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  ^ead :  and  then,  to  be 
stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation,  with  stinking  clothes 
that  fretted  in  their  own  grease :  think  of  that, — a  man 
of  my  kidney, — think  of  that:  that  am  as  subject  to 
heat,  as  butter;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and 
thaw;  it  was  a  miracle  to  'scape  suffocation.  And  in 
the  height  of  this  bath,  when  I  was  more  than  half  stewed 
in  grease,  like  a  Dutch  dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
Thames,  and  cooled,  glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a 
horse-shoe,  think  of  that,  —  hissing  hot, — think  of 
that,  master  Brook. 


8  -^  detected  with — "l  With  was  sometimes  used  for  of,  or  by, 
9 bilbo,]  A  bilbo  is  a  Spanish  blade,  of  which  the  excellence  is 

flexibleness  and  elasticity,  from  Bilboa,  a  city  of  Biscay,  where  the 

best  blades  are  made. 
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Ford.  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for  my 
sake  you  have  suffered  all  this.  My  suit  then  is  despe- 
rate ;  you'll  undertake  her  no  more  ? 

FaL  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  ^tna,  as  I 
have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus.  Her 
husband  is  this  morning  gone  a  birding;  I  have  received 
from  her  another  embassy  of  meeting;  *twixt  eight  and 
nine  is  the  hour,  master  Brook. 

Ford,  *Tis  past  eight  already,  sir. 

Fed,  Is  it  ?  I  will  then  address  me^  to  my  appoint- 
ment. Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure,  and  you 
shall  know  how  I  speed ;  and  the  conclusion  shall  be 
crowned  with  your  enjoying  her:  Adieu.  You  shall 
have  her,  master  Brook;  master  Brook,  you  shall 
cuckold  Ford.  \ExiU 

Ford.  Hum !  ha !  is  this  a  vision  ?  is  this  a  dream  ? 
do  I  sleep  ?  Master  Ford,  awake ;  awake,  master  Ford ; 
there's  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat,  master  Ford. 
This  'tis  to  be  married  I  this  'tis  to  have  linen,  and 
buck-baskets! — Well,  I  will  proclaim  myself  what  I 
am  :  I  will  now  take  the  lecher ;  he  is  at  my  house :  he 
cannot  'scape  me ;  'tis  impossible  he  should ;  he  cannot 
creep  into  a  half-penny  purse,  nor  into  a  pepper-box ;  but, 
lest  the  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid  him,  I  will  search 
impossible  places.  Though  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid, 
yet  to  be  what  I  would  not,  shall  not  make  me  tame : 
if  I  have  horns  to  make  one  mad,  let  the  proverb  go 
with  me,  I'll  be  horn  mad. 

lExiU 

I  — —  oMrett  TWtf  — ]  i.  c.  make  myself  ready. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  h-^The  Street. 

Enter  Mrs*  Page,  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  William. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  he  at  master  Ford^s  already,  think'st 
thou  ? 

Quick.  Sure,  he  is  by  this ;  or  will  be  presently :  but 
truly,  he  is  very  [courageous  mad,  about  his  throw- 
ing into  the  water.  Mistress  Ford  desires  you  to  come 
suddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  be  with  her  by  and  by ;  I'll  but  bring 
my  young  man  here  to  school ;  Look,  where  his  master 
comes ;  'tis  a  playing-day,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

How  now,  sir  Hugh  ?  no  school  to-day  ? 

Eva.  No,  master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to  play. 

Quick.  Blessing  of  his  heart ; 

Mrs.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says,  my  son 
profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book;  I  pray  you, 
ask  him  some  questions  in  his  accidence. 

Eva.  Come  hither,  William;  hold  up  your  head; 
come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah :  hold  up  your  head ; 
answer  your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  ? 

Will.  Two. 

Quick.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  number 
more ;  because  they  say,  od's  nouns. 

Eoa.  Peace  your  tattlings.  What  is  Jair,  William? 

WiU.  Pulcher. 

Quick.  Poulcats!  there  are  fairer  things  than  poul- 
cats,  sure. 
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JBwa.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman ;  I  pray  you, 
peace.     What  is  lapis,  William  ? 
Will.  A  stone. 

Boa.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William  ? 

WiU.  A  pebble. 

Efoa.  No,  it  is  lapis ;  I  pray  you,  remember  in  your 
prain. 

Will.  Lapis. 

Eva.  That  is  good,  William.  What  is  he,  William* 
that  does  lend  articles  ? 

WiU.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun ;  and  be 
thus  declined,  Singulariterj  nominativo,  hicy  Juecy  hoc. 

Eva.  Nominativo,  higy  hagy  kog; — pray  you,  mark: 
genitivoj  htyus :  Well,  what  is  your  accusative  case  ? 

Will.  AccusativOy  hinc  ? 

Eoa.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child; 
Accusativoy  hingy  hangy  hog. 

Quick.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'omanu  What  is  the  foca- 
tive  case,  William  ? 

WiU.  O  —  vocativoy  O. 

Eoa.  Remember,  William ;  focative  is,  caret. 

Quick.  And  that's  a  good  root. 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Page.  Peace. 

Eoa.  What  is  your  gentitive  case  pluraly  William  ? 

Will.  Genitive  case  F 

Eoa.  Ay. 

Will*  Genitivcy — horumy  harumy  horum. 

Quick.  'Vengeance  ofjenm/^s  case !  fie  on  her  !  — 
never  name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Eva.  For  shame,  'oman. 

Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words :  he 
teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hackS  which  they'll  do  &st 
enough  of  themselves ;  and  to  call  horum : —  fie  upon 
upon  you  ! 

3  _-  to  hick  and  to  hack,]  Perhaps,  to  do  mischief. 
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Eva.  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics  ?  hast  thou  no  under- 
standings for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers  of  the  genders  ? 
Thou  art  as  foolish  christian  creatures,  as  I  would 
desires. 

Mrs.^Page.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Boa.  Shew  me  now,  William,  some  declensions  of 
your  pronouns. 

Win.  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is  kiy  k(B^  cod ;  if  you  forget  your  kieSj  your 
kiBs^  and  your  cods^  you  must  be  preeches.  ®  Go  your 
ways,  and  play,  go. 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar,  than  I  thought 
he  was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag  *  memory.  Farewell,  mis- 
tress Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  sir  Hugh.  [Exit  Sir  Hugh.] 
Get  you  home,  boy.  —  Come,  we  stay  too  long. 

lExeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Ford'5  House. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Foed. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my 
sufferance :  I  see,  you  are  obsequious  in  your  love  ^  and 
I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth ;  not  only,  mistress 
Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the  accoutre- 
ment, complement,  and  ceremony  of  it.  But  are  you 
sure  of  your  husband  now  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  a  birding,  sweet  sir  John. 

^  -^^-'tfou  mutt  be  preeches.]  must  be  breeched^  i.e.  flogged. 

^  —  tprag — 1  Or  tpackt,  apt  to  learrij  ingenious.    Reed. 

*  ■■  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my  sufferance:  I  see^  you  are 
obsequious  in  your  love^  The  epithet  dsequious  refers  to  the  serious-, 
ness  with  which  cbseqmesi  or  funeral  ceremoniesy  are  performed. 
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Mr 
hoa! 


Mrs.  Page.  [xviMn.']  What  hoa,  gossip  Ford  !  what 
oa! 
Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber,  sir  John. 

lExit  Falstaff. 


Enter  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart  ?  who's  at  home 
beside  yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs. Page.  Indeed? 

Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly ;  —  Speak  louder.      ^Aside. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  nobody 
here. 

Mrs. Ford.  Why? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old 
lunes®  again:  he  so  takes  on^  yonder  with  my  hus- 
band ;  so  rails  against  all  married  mankind ;  so  curses 
all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion  soever;  and 
so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  crying  Peer-out^  peer^ 
out^ !  that  any  madness,  I  ever  yet  beheld,  seemed  but 
tameness,  civility,  and  patience,  to  this  his  distemper  he 
is  in  now:  I  am  glad  the  &t  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him ;  and  swears  he  was 
carried  out  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him,  in  a  bas- 
ket :  protests  to  my  husband,  he  is  now  here ;  and  hath 
drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their  company  from  their 
sport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  his  suspicion :  but 
I  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here ;  now  he  shall  see  his 
own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by ;  at  street  end ;  he  will  be  here 
anon. 


6 lunei — ]  i.  e.  lunacy,  frenzy. 

7 ke  so  takes  on — ]    To  take  on,  which  ig  now  used  for  to 

grieve^  seems  to  be  used  by  our  author  for  to  rage, 
6  -— «,  Peer  out/]  That  is,  appeaf  horns. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone ! — the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed,  and 
he's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you? — 
Away  with  him,  away  with  him;  better  shame  than 
murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go  ?  how  should  I 
bestow  him  ?  Shall  I  put  him  into  the  basket  again  ? 


Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  No,  I'll  come  no  more  i'the  basket :  May  I  not 
go  out,  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  master  Ford's  brothers 
watch  the  door  with  pistols  ^,  that  none  shall  issue  out ; 
otherwise  you  might  slip  away  ere  he  came.  But  what 
make  you  here  ? 

Fal^  What  shall  I  do? — I'll  creep  up  into  the 
chimney. 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  dischai*ge  their 
birding  pieces :  Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal.  Where  is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word.  Neither 
press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he  hath  an 
abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  such  places,  and  goes 
to  them  by  his  note :  There  is  no  hiding  you  in  the 
house. 

Fal.  I'll  go  out  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance, 
you  die,  sir  John.     Unless  you  go  out  disguised,  — 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day,  I  know  not.  There  is  no 
woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him;  otherwise,  he 
might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  so 
escape. 

9 toatch  the  door  with  pbtobj  This  is  one  of  Shakspeare'a 

anachronisms. 

VOL.  I.  8 
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FaL  Good  hearts,  devise  something :  any  extremity, 
rather  than  a  mischief. 

Jlfr5.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of  Brent- 
ford, has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  serve  him ;  she's  as 
big  as  he  is :  and  there's  her  thrmn'd  hat,  and  her  muf- 
fler too':  Run  up,  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  sir  John :  mistress  Page, 
and  I,  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick;  we'll  come  dress  you 
straight :  put  on  the  gown  the  while.      lE:tit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Fot^d.  I  would,  my  husband  would  meet  him  in 
this  shape :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of  Brent- 
ford ;  he  swears,  she's  a  witch ;  forbade  her  my  house, 
and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband's  cud- 
gel ;  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards  f 

Mrs.  Ford.  But  is  my  husband  coming  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he ;  and  he  talks 
«f  the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  try  that;  for  I'll  appoint  my  men 
to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  th^  door  with 
it,  as  they  did  last  time. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  presently :  lef  s  go 
dress  him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  first  direct  my  men,  what  they  shall 
do  with  the  basket.  Go  up,  I'll  bring  linen  for  him 
straight.  \JExit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet!  we  cannot 
misuse  him  enough. 

We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do, 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too  : 

We  do  not  act,  that  often  jest  and  laugh ; 

'Tis  old  but  true,  StiU  ^ine  eat  all  the  draff.       lExit. 

1 her  thrum'd  hat,  and  her  muffler  too:  ]    The  muggier  was  a 

thin  piece  of  linen,  which  covered  the  Upg  and  chin.    A  thrunCd  hat 
was  made  of  very  coarse  woollen  cloth. 
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Scene  II.  OF  WINDSOR.  259 


Me-etUer  Mrs.  Ford,  wiih  two  Servants. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  sirs,  take  die  basket  again  on  your 
shoulders ;  your  master  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he  bid  you 
set  it  down ;  obey  him :  quickly,  despatch.  lEjctt 

1  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2  Serv.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  fiiU  of  the  knight  f 
again. 

1  Serv.  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  much  lead- 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh 

Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page,  have  you 
any  way  then  to  unfool   me   again? — Set    down   the 

basket,  villain : — Somebody  call  my  wife : You, 

youth  in  a  basket,  come  out  here ! — O  you  panderly 
rascals !  there's  a  knot,  a  ging^,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy 
against  me :  Now  shall  the  devil  be  shamed.  What  f 
wife,  1  say!  come,  come  forth;  behold  what  honest 
clothes  you  send  forth  to  bleaching. 

Page.  Why,  this  passes/ !  Master  Ford,  you  are 
not  to  go  loose  any  longer;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunatics  !  this  is  mad  as  a  mad  dog  ! 

Shal,  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well ;  indeed. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford. 

Ford.  So  say  I  too,  sir.  —  Come  hither,  mistress 
Ford;  mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest 
wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool 
to    her  husband! — I   suspect  without  cause,  mistress, 

do    I?  s 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  you  do,  if  you 
suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 

t  *•  of  knight "—  Malone. 

« M  gingj  Ging  was  anciently  used  for  gang* 

3 thu  passes !  ]  This  is  beyond  all  bounds. 

s  2 
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260  MERRY  WIVES  Act  IV. 

Ford.  V(^ell  said,  brazen-&ce ;  hold  it  out Come 

forth,  sirrah.  IPulls  the  clothes  out  of  the  basket. 

Page.  This  passes  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed?  let  the  clothes 
alone. 

Ford.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

ISva.  *Tis  unreasonable !  Will  you  take  up  your  wife's 
clothes  ?  Come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  basket  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why,— 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was  one 
conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this  basket : 
Why  may  not  he  be  there  again  ?  In  my  house  I  am 
sure  he  is  :  my  mtelligence  is  true ;  my  jealousy  is  reason- 
able :  Pluck  me  out  all  the  linen. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die  a 
flea's  death. 

Page.  Here's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  master  Fordj 
this  wrongs  you.* 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  follow  the 
imaginations  of  your  own  heart:  this  is  jealousies. 

Ford.  Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  no  where  else,  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time :  if  I 
find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no. colour  for  my  extremitjr, 
let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-sport ;  let  them  say  of  me, 
As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched  a  hollow  walnut  for 
his  wife's  leman.*  Satisfy  me  once  more;  once  more 
search  with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  hoa,  mistress  Page !  come  you, 
and  the  old  woman,  down ;  my  husband  will  come  into 
the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman !  What  old  woman's  that  ? 


4  — —  t^  wrongs  1/ou,]  This  is  below  your  character. 
*  —  ^w  tuife*g  leman."!   Lemon,  i.  e.  lover,  is  derived  from  leef, 
Dutch,  beloved,  ^nd  i 
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FORD.       our    OF    MY  DOOR,  YOU    WIIXH,  YOTJ 
RAG    YOU    BAG-GAGE    YOU    POLECAT,  YOU 

ronyon:  OUT!  OUT."  ru.  conjure  YDU- 
ixi  fortune  tell  you. 

London.  A^&r/tai  liyF.CSbJJUyinffiDTz.  and,  lartnenF.  letf  2823. 
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